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ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


EXPLANATIONS—A CRUSHED CORNISHMAN—MUSIC LESSONS AND TEA DRINKING. 


THE questionings and explanations, 
which had been deferred on the pre- 
ceding night, came, of course, thick 
and fast upon the following morning. 
Clara was safe, indeed, though Mark 
had not borne her down the ladder, 
and though no such means had proved 
necessary to insure her safety. In her 
escape, the Viscount had borne a part. 
From the moment when first the cry 
of fire had been raised in the body of 
the house he had kept his eyes un- 
swervingly fastened upon her. Fol- 
lowed by Digby, he had been one of 
the first to leap from the pit on 
to the stage. He had not become 
confused, as had the boating man, 
amongst the intricate corridors at 
the back of it, nor thus compelled 
at last to find his way by a side 
staircase into the street before over- 
taking Miss Jerningham. He had 
held on straight after her, and had 
succeeded in reaching at the same 
time as herself the passage leading to 
her room, out of which he had in- 
duced her to accompany him in the 
direction by which Ingram had first 
penetrated there. 

It was poor Cousin Martha whom 
at so great risk, and in such urgent 

eril of her life, Mark had succeeded 
in saving from the blazing room. She 
had come running down a passage 
which led from the upper tier of 
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boxes, through a door of which she 
possessed a private key. 

Perhaps the draught created by 
her having left that door swinging 
open on her hurried flight had 
caused the sudden, irresistible pro- 
gress of flame and smoke, by which 
after entering the dressing-room she 
had found all retreat cut off. She 
could give no precise account of 
what had happened in the interval 
between discovering that Clara was 
not there, and that she herself was 
now cut off from all escape by the 
corridor. She had sunk exhausted, 
breathless, and despairing into the 
chair, where Mark had found her. 
She had neither heard the crash of 
glass as he burst in to the rescue, 
nor had felt him lift and then carry 
her out. Her stupor had made her 
as unconscious of his arrival and 
action as the terrible excitement and 
desperate hurry had made him uncon- 
scious of her identity whilst he car- 
ried her down. Thankful as he was, 
undoubtedly, for the privilege of hay- 
ing saved a life, and that the life of a 
kindly creature, his good friend, we 
are not prepared to assert that some 
feelings of disappointment and of en- 
vious regret did not mingle with 
Mark’s gratitude when the whole 
case was made plain. 

Poor Cousin Martha! It was not 
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that Mark held pom life cheap ; but 
the life he had thought to save in his 
own strong loving arms was beyond 
rice for his heart. He would not 
nave been overjoyed to yield the 
riceless privilege of having rescued 
er to any man in Venice generally, 
or to any man of his Oxonian ac- 
quaintances especially ; but there 
was no denying it—any one of them 
had been more welcome in supplant- 
ing him than just Viscount Windle- 
sham. 

And yet, had Mark fully compre- 
hended the effect of what passed that 
terrible night, he would have known 
that whereas few things could have 
brought him nearer to Clara than his 
having saved her cousin, or have se- 
cured for him a more constant and 
grateful remembrance by them both, 
the undefined sense of obligation she 
must needs have to Lord Windlesham, 


set her, seeing she had no sort of 


special affection for him, at a greater 
distance from him than hitherto. 
Windlesham, to do his penetration 
justice, perceived it at a glance ; and 
understanding that the matter was 
critical, made up his mind at once to 
act, rather as if he had a lost intimacy 


to regain than any nearer closeness of 


it to presume upon. Indeed, Clara’s 
obligation to him was much greater 
than she suspected. She had neither 
determined, nor attempted to deter- 
mine within herself, whether Win- 
dlesham had followed her accident- 
ally, or in an endeavour to find for 
himself also a way of escape ; where- 
as, in fact, the hope of giving her 
help and assistance had been the sole 
thought impelling him to follow as he 
had done. As for Cousin Martha 
personally, she felt that Mark had 
come to deliver Clara. She would 
have had him do it at cost of her 
own life, and of his into the bhar- 
gain; therefore, she gave him full 
credit for his intention. And there 
was nothing to lessen the favourable 
effect of this in the circumstance 
that he had actually been her own 
preserver from hideous and appalling 
destruction. 

Had he saved Clara there is no 
knowing how far Clara herself 
might have mistrusted the  pru- 
dence of allowing him to become 
their household friend, as one may 
say; but the man who had saved for 
her the only mother she had ever 
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known, poor girl, was wished-for and 
welcome thenceforth at any day, or 
at any hour. The Viscount seemed 
to have made the running; but Mark, 
though far from suspecting it, had, in 
effect, shot ahead of him. 

There had been a terrible anxiety 
for Trelawney, endured on the first 
few hours of that next day by his 
three friends. Exhausted by work or 
agitation, scorched, smoked, drenched, 
as they had been, all they had said 
when meeting casually at foot of the 
hotel stairs, about four or five, A.M., 
that morning on their way up to take 
an hour or two of sleep had simply 
been— 

“ Tsay, old fellow, seen the Cornish- 
man—eh ?” 

“Not I, my boy ; he’ll turn up all 
right enough in time, to swear that 
the blaze was nothing to the burning 
of the County Court at Bodmin, or 
the parsonage at Liskeard.” 

But when, after an hour’s spunging, 
and a couple of hours’ sleep, they met 
again, still early, at the breakfast-table, 
and asked intelligence of the “altrosig- 
nor Inglese” in vain from the waiter, 
they began to be first fidgety, and 
next impatient with themselves and 
with each other for being so. Soon 
they could not stand it; but with a 
muttered excuse, or a forced joke, 
jumped up as if by a common instinct, 
and severally announced their joint 
intention to go out and give a look 
after that “confounded copper-miner;” 
but no tidings could they gain of him, 
saving always an uncomfortable ru- 
mour ofa “ poveresi or forestiere,” who 
had been killed in the scuffle. “ Am- 
mazato per disgracia poverino,” said 
the gossiping facchini, with hints of 
their hard work that night, and of the 
desirable nature of a “ bottiglia! 
siori!” Digby was enraged at the bare 
suggestion that this could be their 
friend. “It’s all right enough, you 
blockheads ; the poor chap’s name 
who came to grief is Forester ; all the 
cads had it pat upon their tongue; a 
Signor Forester, I tell you.” Poor 
fellow ! he spoke with temper, to keep 
down a gulping quiver in his throat, 
and could almost have struck Win- 
dlesham for his explanation that 
“sior forestiere’ meant a foreign 
gentleman, and did not profess to give 
a proper name. Ingram was the Co- 
lumbus who now chipped the egg- 
shell, suggesting, as the thought first 
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struck him, that Trelawney had been 
in the theatre with the Vantinis, and 
that the most likely place where to 
gain tidings of him must be the bank- 
er’s palazzo. 

“True for you, my boy, and a pre- 
cious lot of muddlepates we were not 
to think of it at first. Trelawney’s 
right enough, I bet you, pegging into 
the padrone’s rolls and cotfee, perched 
alongside of Miss Beatrice.” 

Three minutes brought them to 
the banker’s door; it was close by the 
theatre; and one minute more sutticed 
to appease their anxiety, though not 
entirely to banish it. He was in the 
house, though neither “ pegging into” 
breakfast, poor fellow, nor “ perched” 
beside Miss Beatrice, but in bed with 
a broken leg, bruised from head to 
foot, and still unconscious. Poor 
Beatrice, yet in her evening dress, 
was crying her eyes out in her own 
room, not having laid down all night, 
but having sat up just as she came in 
half dead with terror, distracted be- 
tween fearand pity forthe Cornishman, 
and the sudden surprising of her own 
heart’s secret. Yes; there was more 
than mere flirtation in it. She did 
wish, heart and soul, that she were at 
Polgarthen, hard of sound as the 
name was to her lisping Venetian 
lips. She wished she were there, with 
a right to sit by Carlo Treloni’s pil- 
low, if he were in pain, oreven to sit— 
poor child, that terrible scene at the 
theatre had terrified hope out of her— 
even to sit and cry by his grave in 
the churchyard at Mervynstow, if he 
were dead. For she knew perfectly 
well—oh, delicious knowledge, at 
thought of it the heart would seem to 
Jeap up exulting over all the terror 
and woe—that he had come by his 
hurt, perhaps by his death, just to 
keep her from hurt or harm. She 
looked on her bare arms; there was 
not so much as a bruise on the rich 
brown cushions of them; and for that 
Trelawney’s limbs were bruised and 
broken. How he had struggled against 
the desperate, selfish violence upon 
the stairs, of those who, by their insane 
rush and thronging, were ruining 
their own chances of escape in imped- 
ing those of others ! 

She seemed to have been lifted and 
borne along at one time without volun- 
tary motion, yet nothing crushed her. 
His arms were like fenders of steel 
rightand left; but he must haveslipped 
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at the bottom of the stairs, just as she 
was bounding into the gondola beside 
her mother; for as she looked round 
in that very moment of safety, she saw 
him fall and be trodden on. That was 
all that she could recollect, tax her 
feverish brain behind her hot fore- 
head as she would. 

Two boatmen had seen that he had 
fallen in securing her; and as the 
Vantinis were, of course, well known, 
when they had picked up the poor 
bleeding man, they laid him on the 
black cushion of a gondola as gently 
as they were able, and brought him 
to the watergate of their palazzo, and 
varried him up the wide flight of mar- 
ble stairs, and into the great saloon 
amongst the confused group of such 
members of the banker’s family as had 
made their way home already. What 
was tobedone? The young English- 
man seemed half dead, and the brok- 
en leg hung limp. As for carrying 
him down stairs again, and rowing 
him all up the Grand Canal to the 
hotel on the Quay Dei Schiavoni, 
the thing was impossible, would be 
murderous. There was one only thing 
to do—to treat him as a son of the 
house, and lay him tenderly upon one 
of the son’s beds till the surgeon 
should come, who must be fetched 
with breathless haste—“ Quick, boat- 
man, quick !” 

Such were the particulars, gathered 
by his friends from the kind Vantinis 
concerning the accident which had be- 
fallen Trelawney—particulars which 
Ingram, by that night’s post, for- 
warded to his parents at Polgar- 
then. Thescholar’s mentorshipamong 
his companions was neither official 
nor expressed, but yet recognised both 
by themselves, and by those with 
whom their party became at any time 
intimate. The bond between them all 
was only one of those links of com- 
sanionable friendship which make a 
1appy commonwealth of a summer 
band of tourists from dear Alma Mater. 
Mutual acquaintance and attraction, 
and the exercise of a free will, wisely 
left to its own play by English pa- 
rents, had brought them and must 
keep them together. There had been 
some vague talk of reading, when 
they should have settled down “some- 
where pleasant,” “sometime conve- 
nient,” but not much had come of it. 
On some five or six rainy days on the 
expedition, Trelawney might have 
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construed, under Ingram’s guidance, 
some couple of hundred lines of 
“Georgics,” or “Greek Play;” and 
Digby, who was taking up Euclid 
for “great-go,”’ might have involved 
himself in dark estimates of the rela- 
tive values of squares and parallelo- 
grams; but these attempts had been 
so abortive as well as arbitrary, that 
Ingram had solemnly voted his 
“coaching” office a mere “ mockery, 
delusion, and snare.” When a ques- 
tion about “a fiver or two, old fel- 
low—by reason that you know we 
did engage to let you grind us up a 
bit this long’—had upon a certain 
occasion been mooted by some one of 
them, he had metthe proposal to bring 
in a “money-bill,” with such a per- 
emptory veto that nothing more was 
said upon the subject. 

Easy, happy, manly, brotherly re- 
lationship! possible only between men 
in those golden years of youth. En- 
viable mentorship of a young man 
among his fellows, who acknowledge 
the stamp of intellectual supremacy 
in the first-class man fresh from the 
schools, and the nobler seal of a moral 
leadership, set on him by the stainless 
worth and honour which the intimacy 
of college life had made thoroughly 
known to his companions in lecture- 
room, in hall, in the barge, and on the 
Bullingdon! 

We do not profess to know what 
equivalent for such a relationship 
other universities at home or abroad 
may have to bestow, but the pen of an 
old Oxonian will not travel over the 
paper here without a word of deepand 
touching thankfulness for that happy 
freedom of the “system” under which 
he got his training, whereby such ge- 
nial, glad relationships were put with- 
in the will and power of himself. 

Anyhow, the Vantinis felt that 
Ingram would hold himself respon- 
sible to the Trelawneys for their 
son; and they insisted that his close 
continuance by the young man’s sick 
bed-side should be made easier and 
less irksome by his taking up re- 
sidence under the same hospitable 
roof. They would suffer no denial ; 
and so the very next night found him 
installed in the palazzo, Digby and the 
Viscount remaining at the hotel. The 
former, however, had determined to 
postpone his “ plucking,” as he vowed 
an attempt to pass the schools must 
needs become that season. He hada 
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couple of “grace terms” he might 
keep at college, and would profit by 
them; he would run down to Corfu 
to see “Billy in bottlegreen,” as he 
called his brother, the newly-commis- 
sioned rifleman. “ If the cock-shoot- 
ing in Albania should turn out any 
thing like what Bobby Snapper” (old 
Lord Snapperton’s younger son, at 
Brazenose), “used to brag of last 
Christmas, we’re likely to have a good 
time of it. No fear for the copper- 
miner; Ingram will watch like « 
Sister of Charity beside him, and 
Miss Beatrice won’t mind taking a 
turn when he knocks up; so, good- 
bye, Win., my boy ; good-bye, Maes- 
tro and Mark Brandling ; God bless 
you, Miss Jerningham; mind you 
don’t fall in love with some Italian 
count or marquis now and marry him, 
and turn contessa or marchesa, and 
never come back to England any 
more. Now then, facchino, that’s 
not the way to knock a guncase about. 
Chuck us a weed, Win. ; my cigar- 
case is in a peacoat pocket below.” 

“ Al piacer si’or, Buon Viaggio.” 
“Ta, ta, all ofyou!” And away pad- 
dies the Trieste steamer. 

So began, and so, in one sense, was 
completed the break-up of the Oxford 
party. Ingram did watch like a 
Sister of Charity; and if Beatrice did 
not relieve him at the sick man’s bed- 
side, we believe that it was not for 
want of good will to do so. The quiet 
hours of the long night-watches, when 
the thick breathing of the patient 
alone disturbed the silence, and the 
tiny wick slowly consuming the pure 
olive oil in the cup where it floated, 
alone redeemed the deepening dark- 
ness; those quiet hours, not unaided 
by such muttered cries for Higher 
help, as in such soul-subduing hours 
men’s hearts most earnestly put forth, 
brought to the student’s mind the 
peace, at all events, of a clear and 
strong determination. A pang of 
“something too like hate” had made 
him wince, it may be remembered, 
when, at the Vantini’s party, Win- 
dlesham had assured him that his 
evening would have been more wisely 
spent in the library of the Armenian 
Brothers than in the banker's draw- 
ing-room. He had been ashamed 
enough, at the time, of the feeling 
with which he took the pleasantry, 
or, maybe, the kindly interference of 
his friend. But he had seen farther 
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into his own heart, as some others 
had done also, by the glare of the 
burning playhouse. Very dark and 
very deep was the pit’s mouth, in one 
corner of it, which the glare of that 
fiery night had shown him. It was 
no matter for compromise or trifling. 
When he had seen Windlesham ac- 
company Clara out of the burning 
theatre he had felt as if he would 
have slain him for jealous hate. Why 
this should have been, seeing that 
he could have endured to look upon 
Mark saving her, it is not easy to de- 
termine. There is nothing so intri- 
cate and unaccountable in its incon- 
sistencies as the play of passion in 
man’s wayward heart. To this per- 
sonal inconsistency his own attention 
was not drawn, nor, perhaps, need we 
speculate where he did not, closely as 
he seemed to be questioning his own 
spirit, arraigned of evil at the bar of 
conscience. But the spirit of hate, 
the spirit of murder—he had been too 
diligent and too reverent a reader of 
St. John to forget their identity— 
stood confessed, present, watchful, on 
the point of action within him. This 
inconsistency was too obvious, and too 


hideous in its obviousness to a un- 
) 


noticed, or to be lightly absolved by 
him. What! he was to be Good Sa- 
maritan by Trelawney’s bedside, fulfil- 
ling “the end of the commandment,” 
“loving his brother,” and yet willing 
to play the thieves’ part in the same 
parable as weil, when Windlesham’s 
case was in point; ready to strip him 
of so rare advantage, to wound him, 
to depart with savage joy, leaving 
him half, or, tell out the truth at 
once, whole dead? There might have 
been temptation of the world, and of 
the flesh to boot, in his irresolutions 
and vague aspirations, and half re- 
pentings, and unwilling conflicts hi- 
therto; but now the devil, for certain, 
had come down into the list and of- 
fered wager of battle. He must and 
would hesitate no longer, but resist ; 
and that no less wisely than manfully, 
resist in retreating. So soon as the 
Polgarthen party should arrive in 
Venice, and he should have consigned 
theirson into their trembling, anxious, 
loving hands, he would himself leave 
Venice, leave Italy, leaveallthe happy. 
not unfruitful hours of cultivate 

idleness and recreation. He would go 
back, not to books, but to the work 
for sake of which he had been discip- 
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lined in books. He would go back 
and work among men for men, and 
for Him in them, of whom he prayed 
for mastery in this hard battle. 

Viscount Windlesham in the mean- 
while took music lessons—not, it is 
true, in the mere manual trick of 
the musician ; his powers in that line 
for an amateur were already more 
than respectable. Besides which, it 
would have been scarcely decent to 
seek instruction in mere piano-thump- 
ing from such a manas the old Maes- 
tro. The Viscount’s coolness could 
not have kept a burning blush from 
his smooth forehead upon preferring 
such a petition. But there is so much 
deep science in the profounder know- 
ledge, and more intimate sense of 
musical composition, that there was 
nothing strange or shocking in passing 
on from mere inquiries, put skilfully, 
and from animated conversations on 
the subject, for which one of the con- 
versing parties, at least, took care to 
make due preparation, to a request, 
made modestly, with apparent frank- 
ness and with admirably-concealed 
flattery, that the illustrious composi- 
tor would deign to guide the feet of 
an ardent and enthusiastic neophyte 
through certain of the more intricate 
and sublime paths of the sweet mu- 
sical mystery. 

Lord Windlesham, in determining 
upon this course of conduct, ha 
judged rightly the force of that fa- 
therly feeling which bound the com- 
poser to Clara Jerningham. The 
Maestro did not distinguish in her the 
daughter from the artist, the woman 
from the singer and actress, that was 
hardly to have been expected. In 
himself the ‘ symphonetic” nature, if 
I dare use the term, was one with 
the whole conscious man, or nearly 
so. He was a manmaestro without 
intervention of hyphen between the 
terms; felt as such, loved as such, 
and was no more disposed towards 
resolving Clara analytically than 
towards putting his own being into 
some excruciating crucible. 

The Viscount divined this, and it 
did not require his shrewdness to per- 
ceive that the circumstances of Clara’s 
professional life would prove so many 
minute, unconsciously-formed fibres 
of perpetualand close attachment be- 
tween her and the musician; therefore 
did he study thorough bass and coun- 
terpoint; and at the same time the 
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character, guileless and good, of the 
man of genius and of aueuing, 
who taught him willingly. The cal- 
culation was just and profound. Nei- 
ther was that other of mylord’s cal- 
culations devoid of penetration and 
exactness, whereby he arrived in due 
course of time at the conclusion, that 
if ever he should wish to hold the 
first place in Clara’s affection and 
esteem, Mark, and not the scholar, 
must be removed from the position. 
If ever he should wish it! Was there 
room for doubt concerning the desire 
or intention? Truly there was: at all 
events, concerning the character and 
comparative intensity of his desire. 
One thing was certain, he had a selfish 
suppressed pleasure in supremacy of 
any kind, natural or acquired, keen- 
est, perhaps, in the latter kind of it, 
especially when the acquisition came 
by force of moderate diplomacy. 
Overtaxing of his ingenuity was not 
more agreeable to him than over-ex- 
ertion of any kind; his enjoyment to 
be real must be easy-going. This 
was one reason for prefixing the epi- 
thet “suppressed” to his very sense 
of pleasure in supremacy; another 
being, that he was far too much of a 
gentleman not to suppress outward 
manifestation of his delight in supre- 
macy bought cheap. This gifted, 
bright, and beautiful Clara had come 
across him, his companions in travel, 
and the chance acquaintance made at 
the lake-side inn. oa two of them, 
and they the men whose characters 
gave the highest promise of interest 
in analysis, she had made an instan- 
taneous and deep, if not indelible im- 
pression. What he felt for her himself 
was indistinct, nor did any thing urge 
upon him use or advantage in at- 
tempted discrimination; buthe should 
like to put the others out of his way, 
and leisurely, as was his wont, he set 
about so doing. Upon Ingram he 
knew how to act, and acted accord- 
ingly. What was to be done with the 
aaienle he made no doubt he should 
discover by-and-by. 

Cousin Martha, it may be said here, 
had discovered, entirely to her own 
satisfaction, what was to be done with 
“that dear good fellow,” as she would 
call him. He was to be asked once 
and again, and yet again once, to tea. 
There was in this mode of treatment 
a reminiscence, doubtless, of the man- 
ners and customs of that so far-off 
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existence of other days in Camden- 
town; but the order and constitution 
of the new strange artist life of 
Venice, now waxen familiar, forbade 
the realization of her hospitable 
wishes according to her own ideal—an 
ideal, mind you, not cloud-born, but 
reminiscence of former actual expe- 
riences—of tea-drinking. There were 
no muffins, nor any pound-cake ; nor 
was the hour of the entertainment, 
nor the time devoted to the solemni- 
ties of its etiquette, at all in corres- 
pondence with past recollections or 
present wishes; but what there was 
was dear and precious beyond words 
to the young mechanic. The Vis- 
count, we take it, would have given 
his ears for it; and it was this :— 
There was just one half hour ; Mark 
would perform prodigies of haste on 
the way home, to throw off the fus- 
tian jacket and the griminess of the 
day’s work, in hopes of lengthening it 
by a minute or a half minute even:— 
os one happy half hour there was 
»etween the time when he could reach 
Clara’s apartment and the time when, 
upon theatre nights, her gondola 
would come round to the house-steps. 
A cup of strong tea, strong but deli- 
cate—for Cousin Martha had intuitive 
gleams of a genius in brewing tea 
pithily yet tenderly, as rare as it is 
admirable—was the refreshment with 
which invariably at that hour La Jer- 
nietta would fortify herself for the 
exertions of the evening. 

Of this cup of tea Mark should 
partake—such was Cousin Martha's 
decree. When the invitation had 
been made and accepted some three 
or four times at irregular intervals, 
Clara seemed to find that the strong 
sterling sense of Brandling’s conver- 
sation, tempered and softened as it 
was by an influence she had not yet 
surmised, acted upon her mind and 
temper as a tonic, and helped to brace 
her for the fatigue and excitement 
which was coming. Sometimes they 
would discuss together the cast of 
character and sentiment in the lyric 
drama, of which she was to enact the 
heroine; and though Mark were a man 
of a type about as far removed as may 
be from that of an ordinary dilettante 
or theatrical critic, the freshness, 
quaintness, and vigour of his remarks 
and strictures, gave unexpected worth 
to his praise or blame. There was in 
him also a steady, concentrated, latent 
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fire of energy and enthusiasm which 
glowed sensibly sometimes, and by 
contact of its glow sent Clara fired 
with a generous warmth to her task 
and triumph. It may be imagined, 


then, that the irregular intervals of 
invitation ceased; in fact, that invi- 
tations were soon dispensed with al- 
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together ; and the Maestro, the only 
other personage privileged on any 
pretext to intrude upon that half hour 
of preliminary refreshment and rest, 
soon came to consider Mark’s pre- 
sence at the tea-table as much a mat- 
ter of course as that of Cousin Mar- 
tha, or of the teapot itself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


DECISION 


Tue Trelawneys arrived at last. There 
had been some delay, by reason of 
their absence from Polgarthen when 
the letter arrived which brought 
them the sad news. There were old 
Sir Charles, and Lady Trelawney, 
and their daughter, Georgina. In- 
gram met them at the water's edge, 
and led them straight to the spacious 
bedroom, the lofty proportions of 
which would have dwarfed the state 
pink chintz dormitory at Polgarthen 
to the humblest dimensions forth- 
with. There, mamma’s arms and 
Georgy’s were soon tender and fast 
round the neck of the patient, whilst 
old Sir Charles had a grip of one 
hand in both his, which nearly made 
Charlie the Younger, though no 
chicken till so terribly bruised, howl 
again for pain. 

Presently, the father and mother, 
who had been too much excited 
hitherto to give Ingram due greet- 
ing, understood by their dear Char- 
lie’s look in how much they must 
be indebted to him, and each took 
his hand. As for Georgy, we verily 
believe she would have flung her 
arms round the neck of the dear friend 
also that had nursed her darling bro- 
therintorecovery, hadshe not, with her 
quick girl’s glance, noted the sad look 
which sobered on his countenance the 
gladness of the moment. She was a 
very keen-sighted pussey cat, that 
Miss Georgy, for all her girlish years, 
and sweet girl’s temper, and for all the 
childishness which her long fair curls 
gave to her laughing countenance; 
andshe made other discoveries besides 
this first one before she had been a 
full half hour in her brother’s sick 
room. She detected the constraint 
and inquiry with which the conval- 
escent eyed his lady mother after a 
bit; and what’s more, she was sharp 
enough to follow his look from the 
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mother’s face to the glass jar of ex- 
quisite flowers by his bedside; and 
what is more still, it did occur to 
her to marvel whether the sad-faced 
though smiling Ingram’s fingers had 
disposed them so daintily. 

When introductions and heartfelt 
tear-brimming thanks came on down 
stairs in the great saloon by-and-by, 
the rich glow in the brown cheeks of 
Beatrice, as she came perforce to 
shake hands also, did not escape Miss 

teorgy ; and she, too, stole a look 
into mamma’s countenance as Brother 
Charles had done upstairs, to see whe- 
ther her eye also was in quest of in- 
telligence. My own observations, I 
beg leave to say, do not precisely 
tally in their results with those of 
that great band of tale-writers whose 
theory of domestic events so often 
turns upon the necessary and crass 
stupidity of parents. The Trelawney 
views of certain social matters were 
not extensive, as I have elsewhere 
hinted; but the eyesight of the Tre- 
lawney mind, or to speak more accu- 
rately, of the “ Pentrennan-Trelaw- 
ney” mind—Lady Trelawney had 
been a Miss Pentrennan of Trennan 
before marriage—was far from being 
dull or dim within the narrow circle 
of its own vision. If Miss Georgy 
were keen-eyed, I opine that the 
lynx eyes of that stately mother of 
hers were simply reproduced in the 
daughter; and, in fact, it was the 
searching look those dreaded maternal 
eyes had sent through poor Beatrice 
at greeting, which had brought up 
into her cheeks, deadly pale a second 
before, the glow which Georgy had 
seen mantling there. 

Well, that terrible first interview 
was over, and there was at all events 
the doubtful consolation of being con- 
vinced that to keep her secret long 
from the lynx eyes was hopeless. 
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Some better consolation, however, 
came that evening, when opportunity 
presenting itself of retiring unobtru- 
sively from the group of elders in the 
room, Georgy contrived to draw her, 
just as Charlie might have done, into 
the balcony, and then and there did 
to her what she had refrained from 
doing to Ingram that afternoon— 
threw her arms round her neck and 
kissed her, the golden curls all shower- 
ing down about her face and neck. 
Not one word was spoken as they 
bent to one another over the orange- 
tree there; but Beatrice understood 
that Charlie’s sister would not refuse 
to fasten its flowers in her dark hair 
for her, should need be; and that she 
too would be glad to show her the 
peep of the sea-shore off Mervynstow 
through the break in the beech cop- 
pice at Polgarthen. The delight of 
this consciousness who shall picture ? 
Not even shrinking from the lynx 
eyes could rob her of it; and the very 
next day there was another joy in 
store, unexpected, hitherto unhoped 
for; though in sooth it were a very 
simple matter of course. 

A a Vantini had never allowed 
Beatrice—no, not once, and she did 
think it somewhat hard, poor child— 
to enter the room where Trelawney 
had been slowly but surely recovering. 
We will not say that never, never, on 
any occasion whatsoever, had Beatrice 
passed by when by a kind chance the 
door was open, and a bright look of 
recognition could pass between them, 
or a hasty word of salutation be ex- 
changed; but on the morrow of 
Georgy’s arrival—yes, of that very 
arrival longed for, but dreaded all 
these weeks since the cruel accident 
befel— without reflection, without 
hesitation, till hesitation was too 
late, Beatrice found herself hurried 
by her new friend into the room, 
where Master Charlie, arrayed in 
shooting-jacket and other wonted 
garments, was seated upon a sofa, on 
which the broken leg was carefully 
propped upon pillows. She was as- 
tonished and ashamed at her own 
hardihood when she found her hand 
trembling in his. How wan and thin 
they seemed. She could have cried 
and kissed them; and was fairly 
frightened when Master Charlie for 
his part positively did begin to cry at 
hearing her broken expressions of gra- 
titude and sympathy. 
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“There,” said Georgy to the scho- 
lar, before turning round again from 
the window, out of which they were 
affecting with conscious complicity to 
inspect a passing gondola; “ what 
the authorities will say to me for this 
I cannot guess; but it must have hap- 
pened some day, poor things; so it’s 
as well to have got it over; and now 
the signorina must just march out 
again at my command and in my 
company.” 

“The signorina must march out,” 
thought Ingram; “yes, and it’sas well 
to get a thing over.” 

“Charlie, my boy !” with a smile, 
“shall I put your name on the list for 
great-go when term comes on? I shall 
be back in Alma Mater long before 
the first week of it, and the schools 
don’t open till the fifth.” 

“ Bother all imaginable goes, great 
or little,’ quoth the Cornishman. 
“ One’s tutor can’t expect a fellow to 
cram up for examination after such a 
smash as mine was. Why, term time’s 
not three weeks off; add five, makes 
eight. You’ve really no idea now 
how weak and bad a fellow feels after 
a thing of this sort. I do hope and 
trust—I mean I’m horribly afraid” 
(Oh, Mr. Trelawney, with what face 
was ¢his emendation made, we won- 
der !)—“indeed, I am—I shan’t be 
able to stir off this sofa this ever 
so long. And as for leaving this 
house—at least, I mean leaving the 
Vantinis—I mean leaving Venice— 
for months yet; Pm happy—that’s 
to say, I’m very sorry—to think it’s 
out of the question altogether. I 
know the governor will want to be 
back at Polgarthen for the pheasants; 
and I can’t help hoping—no, fearing— 
my mother will insist upon going 
back with him; but Georgy might 
stay with me till I could travel again. 
She and Bea—that is Miss Vantini— 
seem to get on so well together al- 
ready.” 

That was a long-winded speech for 
an invalid, though desultory; and a 
silence followed upon it, which Tre- 
lawney broke again when he had pre- 
sently recovered breath, and also him- 
self a little, out of a certain confusion, 
caused by its entangled delivery. 

“But, what on earth put that vile 
Oxford into your head, man! that you 
should suggest ‘great goes’ and un- 
pleasant subjects of the kind to one? 
You give me the shivers !” 
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“Vile Oxford, indeed, ungrateful 
imp!" laughed Ingram. “Why, you’re 
the man that vowed it was the only 
human habitation fit for a fellow 
out of reach of the Land’s End, I 
remember. Vile Oxford, indeed, you 
villainous copperminer! What on 
earth put that into your head?” 

But this was a question the heir of 
Polgarthen was by no means prepared 
to answer; wherefore, ignoring it, he 
opined that as Ingram had long since 
“kept his Master’s,” and had no “team 
to coach in hand for the next term,” 
there could be no reason why he, too, 
should not stay in Venice to travel 
home with him and Georgy. 

“Why, there’s not more books at 
the Bodleian than over at Saint 
Lazarus out there; and if a fellow 
must go boring and bookworming, 
why, couldn’t a fellow learn Arme- 
nian? That must be tough enough 
reading for a coupleof months or so !” 

But his surprise—ay, and his sor- 
row—spite of Beatrice’s and Georgy’s 
presence left to him, were great and 
sincere, when Ingram made him fully 
comprehend that in all sober, serious 
earnest a space of two days, instead 
of months, was the limit of his further 
abode in Venice. 

“Come here, old fellow,” said the 
Cornishman, “and give a chap your 
hand, can’t you? And just stoop 
down a bit, when you know a party 
can’t stand up to get at you.” And 
he drew down the scholar’s head 
till the forehead of it was level with 
his lips, and then he put a kiss upon 
it, and turned fiery red, and had two 
big drops in his eyes, and a thing like 
three walnuts in his “tieless” throat. 

“There,” he said, “that’s how I 
serve my mammy when I’m took 
worse at home, and she comes poking 
over me with physic bottles. And, 
living or dead, you solemn old sap! 
T’ll never forget you’ve been as tender 
asa mother with me, you school quad 
owl, you!” 

Windlesham’s penetration was at 
no loss to divine much of what had 

assed in the mind of Ingram when 

e made known to him also his im- 
mediately approaching departure. Be 
it said, however, to his credit, that 
neither by word nor by look did he 
seek to add to the constraint of the 
other. All his tact and social instinct, 
on the contrary, were exerted to make 
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parting easy. It took him two whole 
cigars to deliberate upon the question, 
whether he should or should not in- 
terfere in any way with the guidance 
of circumstances relating to the scho- 
lar’s leave-taking of Clara. Decision 
was in the negative,justly, generously, 
wisely. 

Deliberation upon the same mo- 
mentous subject cost his poor friend 
far other length of time, far other con- 
flict of indecision. Morning came, 
full daylight of the last day he should 
spend in Venice,and found him, as the 
deepening twilight of the former day 
had left him, walking to and fro within 
his room. Glorious daylight it was, 
which came streaming in at the open 
window, with a soft wind from the 
southward. Butthatsoft wind seemed 
cold to the sorrowful student; he 
shivered, went to the casement, and 
shut it. He did not attempt to shut 
out the light as well; perhaps there 
was no need to do so. Science, with 
her prism, will decompose a sunbeam 
for us, and divide the light-giving 
from the warming ray, and that again 
from the actinic. Deep feeling or 
strong passion in ourselvesseems some- 
times to possess no little of this 

rismatic power of decomposition. 
he sunbeam falls full on us, but the 
light-giving ray, the warming ray, are 
separated from it and absorbed, and 
their blessed, cheerful influences un- 
felt. There was nothing very tren- 
chant in the decision taken by 
him; yet it was no moral cowardice 
which left so much undecided after 
all. He would not go seek that dear, 
delicious presence from which he him- 
self, by a strong decree, had doomed 
himself to die out that day; but 
he would live these last hours just 
as his wont had been. He would 
spend his forenoon in arsenal, or 
church, or picture-gallery, as Vene- 
tian mornings are spent by visitors; 
his afternoon, according to his own 
veculiar use, in the Armenian Fathers’ 
ou: near to the time of sunset he 
would be rowed over to the Lido, as 
their dispersed party had been wont 
to do, so gaily and so constantly. 
Should she be there, he would take 
his last look into the dear, deep eyes, 
and touch her hand at parting, as any 
casual friend might do, and simply 
say, “good-bye,’ and mean it, as 
casual friend may not mean—mean it 
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in all its homely, tender, and true 
piety of commendation; good-bye !— 
that is, God be with you! 

She was there. The Maestro, too, 
and Mark, and cousin Martha likewise. 
Windlesham misliked the self-denial 
which kept him absent. Notwith- 
standing, since he enforced it upon 
himself, he must be forgiven. 

Wasit cruel, or wasit kind, that calm, 
strong, joyous unconsciousness of her’s? 
It was genuine—about that he could 
make noquestion. Here were two men 
with whom she was walking upon the 
shore in converse, the music of her 
voice modulated and measured without 
art, without emotion, yet itself both 
movingand soothing emotion of others, 
as the ripple and plash of those alter- 
nate waves, which kept time there 
with their talk upon the low, sandy 
shore. These two men loved her, as 
life, and beyond it. And she knew 
nothing of it yet; nor understood that 
one at least of them was looking on 
her broad white forehead, as the sea- 
man looks upon thelight-house tower, 
above the jetty, whence he sails away, 
not to sail back again—and conscious 
of the “not.” 

The landmark of a life-shore from 
which he was putting out to sea. Why 
take it unkindly that it seemed im- 
passible ? 

Cruel, indeed! How do her such 
injustice? She knew not, simply for 
that he never let her know what, so 
unconsciously, she had become to him. 

Kind? here was no room for 
kindness beyond that which had been 
largely given in the confiding frank- 
ness of some weeks’ pleasant acquaint- 
anceship. Kind,indeed! Cruel had 
been any other kindness, in view of 
that determination from which he 
would not go back, nor wish to do so. 

How strange, and yet how natural, 
appeared to him, in after times, the 
singular coincidence, that as the even- 
ing fell,and er looked out across the 
quietsea upon the purpling mountains 
of the Frioul, the words of the Maestro 
should run in upon the mould and 
tracery of his own fancies thoughts 
and feelings, and follow out and fill 
up all the groovings, as the molten 
gold might do, or silver, poured in 
upon the tool-graven steel of a Da- 
mascus blade in making. 

“There isasense,” saidthe Maestro, 
speaking of the suggestion of sym- 
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phonies to the creative mind of the 
composer, “in which we do presume, 
by saying, ‘this was made for us.’ 
Here now, for instance, close under 
our feet are gravestones. Hebrew 
gravestones, are they not, Caro Sig- 
nor Accademico?”’ inquired he of 
Ingram. 

The scholar nodded assent; for they 
had wandered on and away to the spot, 
where, in the sandy soil of the Lido, 
the children of the Longer Captivity 
“bury their dead out of their sight.” 

“Well! here, I say, are grave-stones, 
and preaching of a calamity, a decay, a 
desolation, a death in life, such as not 
even the beautiful decrepitude of the 
fair city in the lagoons behind us can 
ever preach of. The eye glances over 
this field of Hebrew death, over its 
pavement of grave-stones, graven, it 
may be, with the same characters once 
graven on the stone tables that He 
broke, who came down from Sinai to 
the Jewish forefathers.” He paused 
for a few seconds, as well he might; 
as thou reader may’st have done; as 
he did, certainly, who traces these 
lines ; though he were young, hopeful, 
and ardent in the day, when those 
rude Hebrew gravestones, and the 
sedgy grass tangled his feet, and bid 
him perforce look down and meditate, 
there, on the Lido, touching such 
meaning association of ideas. 

“Venice behind us, down-trodden 
Zion at our feet; and the eye glanc- 
ing on, as I was saying, on to that 
burnished flake of outspread water, 
across into the uprising purple dis- 
tance!” 

As he spoke, the eyes of all the 
party followed, of necessity, the course 
pointed out by the finger of his de- 
scriptive word. 

“ Above the toothset edge of those 
eternal hills lingers the sundown. 
Now, that man said very well, Miss 
Clara, who said that sunset clouds, for 
all their glory is dying, show more pro- 
mise, tell more of some glories yet be- 
yond, than the brightest, rosiest clouds 
of dawning. Do you think I cannot 
feel how great were the presumption 
should I say all this,—these graves of 
human hopes, and loves, and hates; 
these recollections of the world’s turn- 
ing-history; this surging bosom of sea; 
those hills, the symbols of world-old 
unmovable materialism ; those cloud- 
portals of sky, which are but shadow- 
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ates, masking a resurrection light 
hind them of life and immortality 
—all this is put forth as occasion only 
for a poor old Maestro’s feeble phrase 
of interpretation by musical har- 
mony ?” 

“Che! ché! cari miei!” and he took 
out his snuff-box, the dear old man, 
much to cousin Martha’s relief, who, 
to tell the truth, was “dazed,” as they 
say, and staggered by the rhapsody: 
he took out the snuff-box, sure token 
that the speech was nearly run out. 

“Che! ché! cari miei: all this was 
not put here for me; and yet, Eppure 
Jernietta mia! vi dird che si. This 
was put here for me: mine I will 
make it, though in truth I can own 
no possession of it; mine for the stir- 
ring of thought; mine for the tinting 
of fancy; mine for creation of some 
things; mine for correction of others. 
Yes! mine, though I be nothing to it,— 
as you shall allow, when I bring you 
my newly conceived symphony. ‘Life 
out of living losses,’ I mean to call it. 
Signor Accademico, do you think the 
title insane?” 

Whatever the student thought, he 
answered nothing; and the conver- 
sation took, naturally, a more tri- 
vial turn, as they wended their way 
back to the more frequented and pro- 
saic part of the long low sandy spit. 

There was a little wineshop there, 
or coffee-house, in front of which were 
rude tables and benches of wood. A 
fiddle and a tambourine were being 
scraped and thumped to a tune of 
a@ mongrel type, between a transal- 
pine waltz and a transapennine sal- 
tarella. But gay enough, nimble 
enough, vivacious enough, were the 
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dancers ; one of whom, a girl of lithe 
figure and cheerful eye, gave a defer- 
ential salutation to Clara, and one 
less constrained to Mark Brandling. 

“Felice Notte Rosina!” said either 
in return; and then, again, “Anzi a 
te Tonietto! as her partner, one of 
the water-carrying lads of Venice, 
with a dangling, bright-red, woollen 
cap, divided his recognition between 
a nod and a bow. 

The gondolas were very near; and 
the time was come. 

“T fear, Miss Jerningham, that I 
must say good-night, and not only 
good-night, but good-bye.” 

“Good-night, then, Mr. Ingram; 
but why good-bye?” 

“Because I start for England to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

“How very suddenly you’re going,” 
cousin Martha said; “and how sad so 
many partings are; first, Mr. Digby, 
and now you. Why, what will Mr. 
Trelawney do without you, pray?” 

“Oh!” said poor Ingram, with a 
very ghastly smile, at which Mark 
wondered, for he alone chanced to be 
looking straight at him, “I leave our 
Cornish friend in better hands than 
mine.” 

“Well, anyhow, I’m very sorry that 
you're leaving us.” 

“‘And so am I,” said Clara, shaking 
hands. 

There was strength in the man, for 
all his former waverings, forshe neither 
felt oe nor tremor in the hand 
which touched and took her own. 
Neither did he groan aloud, poor fel- 
low! nor fall, for all the ie pan 
which went through him, but walke 
quietly away. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ANCIENT ART-MAGIC, 


READERS of tenacious memory must 
not take it ill of me that having al- 
luded casually, not many chapters 
back, to the Digby family-portraits, 
I must needs again say something 
touching such ancestral presentments. 

At Digby’s manor-house there were 
family-portraits, and so there were 
at Polgarthen. That is no fault of 
mine. Nor, indeed, can I well help 
it that, moreover, there were also 
family-portraits on the lofty rooin- 
walls of the Palazzo Vantini. All 
I can say is I did not put them 


there. 
of them, and a rare one too. Angela 
Marini’s, bride of MesserEccelino Van- 
tini. A sweet, grave, new-made ma- 
tron she, with formal plaitsof hair, just 
showing only from underneath a coif, 
with something of German severity of 
cut. She held a missal in her taper 
fingers, as she knelt before a gentle 
Madonna on the golden background. 
She seemed almost, herself and all 
about her, to have stepped out from 
some illuminated page of that same 
missal to kneel down there in the 


No! but John Bellini put one 
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foreground enlarged. The Admiral’s 
portrait, on whose glorious old coun- 
tenance the keenness of the trader 
and frank manliness of the warrior 
carried on a marvellous contest for 

redominance, was the work of one 

iziano Vecelli, who had not found it 
necessary to sign the painting, by rea- 
son of a burst of gorgeous sunlight 
which his brush had sent streaming 
into the whole canvass from behind 
the prow of the Bucentaur, rear- 
ing itself in the middle distance. 
Streaming sunlight! yes! there was 
enough of it to stream across the wide 
room and give those wondrous gleams 
and sparkles to the jewelled brocade 
of the Admiral’s younger daughter 
opposite, married to a Barberigo when 
she sat for her likeness. There were 
as many, I believe, as four of Tin- 
toretto’s lively figures, full of action, 
but ash-coloured and livid in hue, 
beside the mellow radiance of the 
Titians. There was a younger Palma 
somewhere, and several Ridolfis, a 
couple of Padovaninos, and a Batista 
Titpolo. The Polgarthen portraits, 
indeed! Poor dear Sir Charles! his 
heart sunk within him as his eyes 
wandered day by day over Signor 
Vantini’s walls. 

“ And to think of his being a bank- 
er, Lucy dear! Just what old ‘ Far- 
things” is at Bodmin. Fancy the Far- 
thing forefathers in this style!” 

Now, good Sir Charles was rather 
defrauding that Cornish financial fa- 
mily of its due patronymic honours in 
these depreciatory remarks. Farthin- 

e was the name, not Farthings, 

arthingale and Clinks, a respectable 
firm, established A.D. 1726, by one 
Adam Farthingale, a successful “ ad- 
venturer” or speculator in mining 
matters, who had handled a pick in 
the vein underground in his younger 
days, and “adventured” with equal 
success in a provincial measure, when 
he took to cautious banking in his 
elder time. 

The Polgarthen portraits! He had 
loved them, that stout old countrified, 
county-family baronet, with a dim 
apprehension of art in his being, as 
well as merely with hereditary esteem. 
And now, when unexpected art in- 
struction had overtaken him, he was 
half-ashamed of them, half-sorry for 
them, in spite of that hereditary pride 
in their possession. He would sit and 
gaze on the Vantini portraits, divided 
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between love and hate, till he could 
bear his feelings no longer; and then 
he would get up and rush out; and 
ten to one would hail a gondola 
and get himself rowed over to the 
Belle Arti gallery, and get more mud- 
dled and mazed with art-admiration 
and envy than ever. 

But the lynx eyes looked poor Miss 
Beatrice through and through day by 
day; who found consolation, how- 
ever, in Georgy and in rare repeti- 
tions of that visit to the convalescent 
brother’s room; and in the hope, now 
beginning to bud, of his descending, 
carefully, with a crutch, and with 
help from others on either hand, the 
flight of easy marble stairs which led 
down to the great saloon. The wea- 
ther which was autumnal now, was 
yet genial and fine. He should sit in 
easy chair on the great balcony, with- 
in sight and scent of the dwarf orange 
tree with its associations that now 
seemed so familiar and old. Poor 
little orange tree! that fickle mistress 
of thine was quite prepared, if need 
were, to allow that any pot-herb at 
Polgarthen would indeed be princely 
when compared with thee. Whereas, 
by strange inversion of ideas, that 
master Charlie who had once slighted 
thee, despised in comparison that 
wondrous lemon tree against the 
south-wall in the garden at home, 
which in the first blush of the sum- 
mer he had exalted, to his com- 
panions’ indignation, above all orange 
or lemon bearing trees that sparkle 
in their beauty on the terraces of 
Isola Bella, or come sloping down to 
the glassy swelling of the Garda. 

A lady with lynx eyes ought, one 
might opine, to have notions sharply 
defined. I should have expected, 
therefore, that nothing could have 
been more definite, more truly cut and 
dried in fact, than Lady Trelawney’s 
objections to Miss Beatrice for her boy 
Charlie; supposing always such objec- 
tions to exist. But people’s charac- 
ters, somehow, will not be always of 
a piece; and some of Sir Charles’ 
vagueness of conception had, perhaps, 
in this one instance, dimmed the re- 
trospective vision of the lynx organs. 

For eyes look both ways : out of the 
dark brain box to get photographs of 
things external ; then back into that 
dark camera again, disposed now ste- 
reoscopicwise, tocontemplate relations 
of things photographed. 
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And Lady Trelawney, who saw all 
without as clearly as Miss Georgy, 
found indistmetion in her own views 
within of why and wherefore she her- 
self judged matters so differently from 
that facile young philosopher. 

I have suggestively mixed up Sir 
Charles’ name with this; because I 
incline to think that in well-assorted 
matrimony there must ever be much 

ive and take in matters such as these. 
The perspicuity of the one party illu- 
minating oftentimes the fogginess of 
perception of the other ; that fog in 
its turn obfuscating at times also the 
keenness of that other's perspicuity. 

It was one great relief, and well it 
might be, to the Cornish baronet’s 
lady to discover, as she had done upon 
the first Sunday of her stay in Venice, 
that at all events there was no differ- 
ence in religious faith to render the 
notion of this marriage intolerable. 
Madame Vantini had been mistress 
enough of herself and of her husband 
in this respect to have kept the liberty 
from the first, of directing her daugh- 
ter’s mind in such matters. 

And yet the sense of relief was but 


momentary and illusory, so long at 
least as her ladyship conceived her- 


self able to thwart the match. There 
really was nothing to dislike in Bea- 
trice ; and not much more to find 
fault with than any well regulated, 
critical, matronly mind can detect, I 
take it, in any ordinary, well look- 
ing, well disposed younger lady, para- 
gon and paramount by love’s law in 
a son’s affection and esteem. Few 
things are more intolerable than to be 
swindled of a possible good grievance. 
Poor Beatrice ! had she been Papist, 
she had been manifestly unpardon- 
able ; her being unobjectionably Pro- 
testant was very hard to pardon in- 
deed. 

After all, T suppose there lay at 
bottom of the good lady’s heart no 
special ill-will against Beatrice ; but 
only that pardonable jealousy which 
is cael at the thought, that a 
stranger should have “ intermeddled” 
with the heart’s inmost “joy.” “ This 
man is my son! I bare him, and 
nourished in and hatched the egg 
of his youthful bravery and manful 
tenderness against the warmth of m 
motherly breast! And this girl wit 
brown tinted cheeks and silky black 
hair has robbed me of the firstling 
love of my first-born.” 
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A mother feels it more bitterly in 
the son’s case than in the daugh- 
ter’s. She is glad and proud to 
see the daughter’s graceful weakness 
twine round some worthy support- 
ing stem. Her own womanly con- 
sciousness of clinging preaches charity. 
But her son is strong; he can and 
should stand by himself for a long 
time at least, side by side with her 
and with his father. Tendril, and 
leafage, and flower of any plant which 
shall twine round that sapling so dear 
to them, comes only between the 
shadowless light and free air which 
have ever been glancing and playing 
between them and it. Whether there 
may or may not have been, by another 
most natural inconsistency, a scheme 
in germ in that mother’s mind for 
giving some English girl at home 
leave and licence to steal the boy’s 
heart, I will not say for certain. 
For all the seeming contradiction, it 
is not unlikely. Anyhow her lady- 
ship was hostile, and it may be that 
she would have succeeded in infusing 
some of her feeling into her good 
husband’s breast, had it not been for 
the Vantini portraits. 

Among them, there was one of which 
we have not yet made mention, a 
small round painting from the rare 

encil of Giorgione. A female head, 
ending outwards to the beholder ; 
the eyes downcast, almost veiled by 
the lids, from under which you might 
expect to see a tear come trickling. 
Vow Beatrice was a light-hearted 
happy girl enough, and her dark hair 
would only in the very strongest 
sunlight, ever show any of that gol- 
den gleam which rippled for ever on 
the tresses of her ancestress as Gior- 
gione painted them. Yet there was 
no denying the truth of that mystic 
and persistent identity of look and 
feature which will reappear from time 
to time in families, and which, in spite 
of all discrepancies, proclaims the 
kindred blood. Beatrice was very 
like the picture in many of its char- 
acteristics. Her father, as she grew 
up, was often provoked to think that 
he had not forecast the circumstance, 
and called his baby daughter Stella, 
the name by which the portrait was 
known in his family. Her mother 
took such delight in the resemblance 
that she had long since transferred 
the picture from the place where 
it had hung those many years, and 
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had enshrined it in the retirement 
of her own little private special 
sitting-room. None but the intimates 
of the house or the curiously precise in 
knowledge of the Venetian school of 
painters remembered any longer the 
existence of a Vantini Giorgione. Sir 
Charles, of course, was in total pre- 
vious ignorance of it ; nor was it till 
some time after his coming to Venice, 
and after some schooling in the scan- 
ning of Venetian masterpieces, that 
his ignorance was removed. But 
being one amy introduced by some 
accident into Madame Vantini’s own 
inner nest, it is but justice to his 
growing powers of artistic criticism 
to say, that from the moment of his 
entering the room, the Giorgione 
rivetted his attention. Madame Van- 
tini thought her Cornish countryman 
more vague and abstracted that day 
than ever—not to say more puzzle- 
headed. Hespoke without looking at 
her, answered incoherently; and by 
way of keeping up the conversation, 
put questions himself, at longintervals, 
wholly disconnected with the previous 
drift of it, answers to which he by no 
means appeared anxious to take in. 
For the remainder of that day the 
portrait haunted him. He tried a visit 
to the Accademia, but found no relief 
to his imagination, which caused 
filmy likenesses of its tone and colour- 
ing to cover and confuse the linea- 
ments of any female face by any mas- 
ter, on which his eye might chance to 
light. For some capricious reason, or 
want of reason, he said nothing to 
Lady Trelawney concerning the pic- 
ture; neither did he the next day 
utter a word concerning it to its 
owner or his wife. He cultivated 
her acquaintance, however, thence- 
forth with new and strange assiduity ; 
and spent treasures of Machiavellian 
astuteness upon contriving occasions 
to visit her in the little room, over 
whose mantel-piece the Stella was 
hung. By-and-by the picture got 
into his dreams as well as into his 
waking fancies, exercising over him 
the strangest and tenderest fascina- 
tion. Yet it never occurred to him 
that all this while an image of his 
Charlie’s Beatrice was nestling into 
his affections, nor that Giorgione’s 
contemporary was pleading all along 
from the wainscot the cause of her 
young kinswoman. Stella, in her 
subtle witchery, was careful, as it 
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almost seemed, to eonceal from the 
worthy baronet the enormity of the 
fantastic trick she was now playing 
on him. 

But such concealment could not 
last for ever. One morning,—the sun- 
beams were slanting across the room 
from underneath the folds. of the 
heavy velvet curtain of the corner 
window,—Sir Charles had found it 
necessary to knock at the door of Ma- 
dame’s sitting room, and had opened 
it to enter before the “come in” could 
have reached his ear. Beatrice stood 
by the mantel-piece. Dark as her 
braided hair was, those sunbeams 
came athwart and gilt it gorgeously. 
She, too, was leaning forward thought- 
fully ; the lids veiled her eyes, out of 
which trickled areal tear. Sir Char- 
les saw with astonishment two Stellas 
confronting him. The live one, 
startled by his entrance, looked up 
through her tears, with a life-like 
lovable prettiness, such as even Gior- 
gione’s brush could not have bettered, 
and with that look won her way right 
into the kind old baronet’s heart. 

She did not know, nor did he, the 
full effect or meaning of the genial 
smile with which he looked upon her; 
but the tear that was beginning to 
trickle seemed to dry up on her cheek 
in the sunshine of it. And as for Sir 
Charles, he nodded, almost uncon- 
sciously, at his original Stella, as who 
should say, “ well, I have done your 
bidding ;’ and he was almost asto- 
nished that she, too, did not look up 
and give back, approvingly, sunny 
smnile for smile. Georgy, a dear good 
girl, with not a particle of jealousy in 
her composition, soon marked and 
rejoiced in the change which, from 
that day forward, came over the man- 
ner of her father towards Beatrice. 
Courteous and pleasant it had been 
hitherto towards her, as towards all 
persons; but there was a kindliness 
in it now, and a tinge of fatherly play- 
fulness, which neither she, nor Char. 


lie, nor Georgy could account for; but 
from which, secretly, that hopeful 


trio augured the best. Not but what 
the two persons most deeply inter- 
ested in the matter had occasional 
misgivings, nor but what the gleam of 
the lynx eyes would sometimes cause 
the dried-up tear to show its crystal 
drop again on Beatrice’s cheek. Lady 
Trelawney, as may be supposed, was 
not behindhand in detecting the alte- 
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ration which raised the hopes of the 
juniors. Its origin was to her no less 
inexplicable than to them, and she, 
too, had her surmises and misgivings 
as to the turn which things would 
take. But being a wise woman, in her 
own way, she was wellacquainted with 
the general fact, that inexplicable, and 
even unreasonable fancies and feel- 
ings are oftentimes the most utterly 
inexpugnable. She knew, moreover, 
that this general fact had special force 
when applied to the elucidation of 
certain points of her own husband’s 
character: wherefore she determined 
upon what may be called an armed 
neutrality ; and left until the crisis of 
events the final decision of her own 
active course. 

That crisis time brought, asits wont 
is. Whatever might have been the 
state of Master Charlie’s heart, his 
bruised limbs and broken bones were 
healed and mended in unexception- 
able order again. There was no sort 
of reason for detaining Sir Charles 
from theslaughter of Polgarthen phea- 
sants, nor any colourable pretext for 
allowing his parents to return with- 
out their son, enviable as such an ar- 
rangement might seem in some re- 
spects. He had thoughts at times of 
handling the superfluous crutch awk- 
wardly and coming down, at any risk, 
headlong on the marble steps. Had 
any one thrown down upon them a 
treacherous orange-peel, to his mate- 
rial hurt and discomfiture in slippin 
violently, he would have considere 
the inadvertence a piece of generous 
and considerate philanthropy. But 
no kind accident befel, and he must 
either leave Beatrice with distant and 
vague hope of meeting again, or take 
courage and say so much, at last, to 
his parents and hers as should secure 
leave for him to return again, or, bet- 
ter still, an invitation for her to ac- 
company Georgy toCornwall. Georgy 
indeed took a gallant initiative by 
openly suggesting to her mother the 
propriety of issuing such an invita- 
tion, on the simple ground of areturn 
for all the kindness and hospitality 
shown to Charlesin his day of trouble, 
under the banker’s roof, omitting any 
mention of the speeial interest likely 
to be taken in the matter by her bro- 
ther. But the lynx eyes were far too 
sharp not to see through so flimsy a 
stratagem, and this move of Miss 
Georgy’s was checked peremptorily. 
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Time crept on, rushed on, Charlie 
thought. The day was fixed for his 
leaving Casa Vantini to join his fa- 
mily at their hotel; and on the third 
from it the Trelawneys were to leave 
Venice altogether. They dined at the 
Casa on the eve of his migration, and, 

erforce, some attempt was made, 

oth by Sir Charles and Lady Tre- 
lawney, to express to the Vantinis 
the heartfelt obligation under which 
they lay. Desperate emergencies 
suggest and justify desperate mea- 
sures, and so when Signor Vantini, 
with no less sincerity, began to assure 
the English baronet that they owed 
to his son’s manly self-devotion on the 
night of the fire far more than any 
care they had bestowed upon him 
could repay, Charlie burst out before 
them all: 

“ Nonsense, Signor, about self-de- 
votion! You know Id have every 
bone in my body smashed small for 
Beatrice, and welcome! And since 
I’ve said so much I'll say more. I 
love her ten times better than life, 
and——Don’t cry. darling, don’t ery !” 
so broke off his speech, as he turned 
from the Signor to his daughter, and 
seemed, in seeing her agitation, to 
lose all consciousness that any save 
they two were present in the room. 

“No, don’t cry, Beatrice, dear,” 
repeated his father, as the lynx eyes 
darted increasingamazement. “Don’t 
7 thonge you’re very like Stella 
when you do,—but go away into the 
nextroom with Charlie, and scold him 
for frightening you with his bounc- 
ing, and I'll say a word or two to Mr. 
and Mrs. Vantini about it, with my 
lady here.” 

“You dear good pappy!” cried 
Georgy, starting up, and locking her 
arms round his neck impetuously; 
“vou dear good pappy! I always 
said, and always will, that you were 
ms best, and kindest, and nicest, 
an ot 

“ Georgy, child, be quiet; be quiet 
this minute, or Mr. and Mrs. Vantini 
will think we are going to beg their 
Beatrice to come among lunatics at 
Polgarthen. First, mad cap Charley, 
and then, Georgy, madder cap still! 
Be quiet, I say, child.” 

But she was out of the room before 
the sentence was fairly finished, and 
off in pursuit of her brother and Bea- 
trice to Jer coming tri- 
umph. e little gipsy was no false 
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prophetess. Lady Trelawney saw 
clearly that with Sir Charles in inex- 
plicable alliance the enemy must 
needs carry theday. She had hoisted 
no colours, so needed no mortifying 
haul-down of her flag. The conclu- 
sion of the debate in family council 
proved therefore to be, that Beatrice 
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was to go to Polgarthen, just to look 
round about her, and see whether she 
could make up her mind to stay there 
altogether at some coming day. Into 
this verbal treaty crept a singular 
clause: the best copyist in Venice 
was to have leave to copy the Gior- 
gione Stella for old Sir Charles. 


CHAPTER X. 


MANCGUVRES—STUDIES—SEARCHINGS OF HEART. 


INGRAM was gone ; so was Digby; 
so at last were the Trelawneys. Lord 
Windlesham alone of the Oxonian 
party lingered on in Venice, acting 
with a delicate reserve towards Clara, 
but weaving daily closer his web of 
intimacy with the Maestro. The sim- 
ple, childlike, yet ardent and imagi- 
native mind of the musician fastened 
upon him influences which sometimes 
almost made him cheat himself into 
forgetting that he was cultivating 
such intimacy for any other sake than 
its own. The music, too, which he 
studied, no less than the musician with 
whom he studied it, cast spells upon 
him, and more than reconciled him 
to his present mode of life. There was 
talk at home of his standing for the 
county. His father, the Earl of Wans- 
ford, had written, not to press the 
matter on him—an unlikely way of 
commending it—but to point out the 
strong probabilities of success, and to 
intimate his own willingness to make 
every such arrangement as should fa- 
cilitate his son’s entry into public life. 
For all his nonchalance, the young 
Viscount was not destitute of poten- 
tial capacity for a parliamentary 
career, nor of such interest in political 
matters as might ripen in time almost 
into political passion. Nevertheless, 
he suffered the county to go by de- 
fault ; and though he would have 
been at loss to give his reason for it, 
found no regret, but rather a sort of 
satisfaction at having done so. A sort 
of satisfaction only I say, because it is 
no easy matter, even for a self-in- 
dulgent Viscount, to give a whole- 
some feeling of fulness and content to 
thought and affection, when putting 
about in sight of some haven of defi- 
nite duty, and steering away, one 
knows not whither, upon a summer 

because the waves look laughing 
and blue. However, there is some- 
thing honest and real about any actual 


work, whatever its aim and end may 
be, so long, of course, as that be not 
essentially blameable and bad, which 
does much towards satisfying and 
soothing the mind, and keeping it in 
a good-humour with itself, not wholly 
unfounded or unreasonable; and as 
the Maestro was far too earnest and 
enthusiastic to trifle with that science 
of music, which was to him one great, 
if not the great, reality of his life, 
Windlesham had the advantage, or 
disadvantage, considering the cireum- 
stances of the case, of exerting and 
sustaining sufficient mental energy to 
prevent him from feeling that he was 
an empty idler. Moreover, he was gra- 
tified by noting from week to week the 
entire justness of his calculation in 
respect of the position which he should 
come to hold with Miss Jerningham, 
as her fellow-student in some sense, 
and associate in the thoughts, habits, 
and conversation of the Maestro. Any 
irksomeness which the claim upon her 
gratitude might have seemed to con- 
stitute was done away ; not merely by 
his careful abstinence from advancing 
it at any time or in any way, but by the 
circumstance that thenew community 
of pursuit and study, had, as it were, 
its own new starting point, and that 
a new and distinct familiavity of in- 
tercourse and exchange of sentiment 
appeared to have grown up from seed 
sownata new date, having its own sepa- 
rate season of a distinct development. 
Mark’s presence in some way marred 
this distinctness; and Windlesham, 
who at first had watched with a merely 
speculative interest the powerful at- 
traction evinced by Clara upon the 
mechanic, began by degrees to fret 
thereat. His own feelings concernin 
her were far too vague and ill-define 
to let him fully acknowledge the 
existence of any sense of rivalry ; 
7 little by little the notion that 
ark was in his way somehow, and 
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had better also somehow be put out 
of it, assumed consistency, shape, and 
colour, and insisted upon being enter- 
tained, and after some fashion being 
disposed of. It is true that Mark 
was a fixture, and Clara not fixed at 
Venice. She had an engagement at 
Florence which must soon be fulfilled. 
The Maestro was sure to follow her 
thither, and so might the Viscount 
follow the Maestro. Mark must needs 
be less locomotive than those engines 
of Messrs. Bright and Brassy, upon the 
mounting and fitting of which he was 
engaged. But the visit to Florence 
would be temporary and transient. 
Not many weeks, or months at all 
events, would elapse before Clara’s 
return, and there would be something 
of the easy, unsuspected tenderness of 
a return home in coming back to Ve- 
nice and resuming Mark’s homely 
friendship. This his lordship thought 
had better be avoided; and long and 
carefully did he reflect upon the best 
means tosecure its probable avoidance. 

It can hardly be said that in thus 
designing he could be fairly accused of 
acting against any real and solid in- 


terest of Mark Brandling, as positive 


minds would have reckoned it. He 
might have been thought, indeed, by 
some to be compassing the means of 
rendering him an important if ill-ap- 
preciated service. Such manner of 
service as he had perhaps also ren- 
dered to Ingram from the first mo- 
ment, when perceiving the birth of 
passion in the scholar’s mind, he had 
persisted in forcing upon it a full con- 
sciousness of the advent of that unac- 
customed inmate. 

But, sooth to say, the Viscount could 
not entertain unreservedly the sugges- 
tion made to himat times by the genius 
of self-deceit, that he was pursuing an 
object of pure philanthropy in comin 
between Mark and Clara. He coul 
hardly invest himself in imagination 
with the character of the craftsman’s 
best friend, and he had as yet too much 
self-respect to affect any appearance 
of a friendliness which would have 
been stamped at once as h ritical 
by his own conscience. ere rose 
up therefore between the two young 
men a wall of estrangement andsepa- 
ration, singular enough to think of as 
built up on the foundation of their 
easy earlier acquaintance. Its up- 
rearing had upon Mark at least an 
evil enough-effect. It seemed to fur- 
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nish him with a fresh base whereupon 
to re-erect the shaken statues of his 
class prejudices and superstitions of 
caste. The good effect of his inter- 
course with Ingram began to fade 
away. He became moody, and not a 
little morose at times ; and being oc- 
casionally almost rude to Clara, would 
thereafter suffer no little in the way 
of remorse and self-reproach, less 
wholesome than they might other- 
wise have been, by reason of the bit- 
terness against the young lord which 
flavoured them. 

The latter had in the meanwhile 
fixed upon his scheme of operations 
for Mark’s removal from Italy. The 
county paper which was forwarded to 
him with the narrative of the proceed- 
ings of that same election in which 
he had declined to appear as candi- 
date, gave him the clue to his desired 
combination. From it he learnt that 
Messrs. Bright and Brassy had just en- 
tered into a certain contract in their 
own line, entailing operations upon the 
property of the Earl his father, which 
would necessarily bring these gentle- 
men themselves, or some influential 
subordinates of theirfirm, into contact 
with Mr. Linton, the land agent and 
confidential factotum of Lord Wans- 
ford’s estates. To him, therefore, 
Windlesham despatched a letter, not 
without some previous hesitation, nor 
without many a subsequent pang. So 
far was it from being likely to do 
Mark any material harm, that it was 
nearly certain to advance his interest 
with his employers. Nevertheless, 
from the moment it was written the 
young nobleman felt the degradation 
of one who has not shrunk from 
stabbing an opponent in the dark. 
He could no longer bear to look the 
mechanic in the face. Not many 
days after its despatch he altered his 
determination of following the Maes- 
tro, and left Venice with the intention 
of appearing, as it were casually, in 
Florence about the time of Clara’s 
visit to that city. Mark felt, when 
he was gone, as if a great weight had 
been taken from his shoulders. But 
as a just punishment for his former 
fretful and supercilious misbehaviour, 
he could not at once breathe = 
quite freely in Clara’s presence. The 
very equableness of her demeanour 
to him throughout, and her generous 
apparent unconsciousness of offen 
made him feel all the more as a 
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of himself and all the more timid in 
respect of her. Cousin Martha had 
always in her plebeian soul felt a 
special kith and kin affection for him, 
and gratitude had given it, naturally 
enough, an unlimited expanse since 
the catastrophe at the theatre. This 
sentiment had gifted her with sufti- 
cient penetration to discern that he 
was not too well at ease so long as 
Windlesham was in Venice, and with 
a true woman’s proneness to partizan- 
ship, she had in her secret heart vehe- 
mently set herself for that reason 
against the Viscount. Upon his de- 
parture, however, she was much con- 
cerned to miss the buoyant reaction 
which she had expected to hail in the 
temper and tone of mind of her fa- 
vourite. Unhappily, her want of tact 
served to increase instead of diminish 
his embarrassment; for she put her 
finger clumsily to the sore place by 
asking of him one day, point-blank, 
how it was that “even now, when the 
young lord is gone, things don’t seem 
to go smoothly, dear Mr. Mark, and 
pleasantly, as I am sure I for one had 
expected?’ This well-meant, incen- 


siderate appeal destroyed the hope 


which in his more cheerful moods 
Mark had sometimes suffered himself 
to entertain, that his fitful and unjust 
ways might perhaps have escaped 
other notice than hisown. Helonged 
for an opportunity to acknowledge his 
fault to Clara, and to intimate how 
necessary was her forgiveness to set 
him again at peace with his own self. 
But to have done so would have been 
to make a startling innovation upon 
the manner of the free communication 
of thought and feeling that had been 
hitherto in use between them; agreat 
safeguard and sanction of which free- 
dom had been the absence of any sen- 
timental personality. And,moreover, 
the most hopeful creators of favour- 
ableopportunities for explanation, the 
evening walks on the Lido, upon 
Clara’s disengaged nights, now failed 
him, for the evenings elosed in ra- 
“ong dark and chilly. Mark, there- 

ore, had to bear that stern but pro- 
fitable penalty which follows on offence 
against what cannot but be loved, and 
this, too, just at the time when by 
mere progress of his affection he was 
beginning to pass through that stage 
of it wherein is no little diffidence 
and fear. But there was in all thisa 
softening as well asacorreetive process 
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at work within him, greatly to be 
prized by the true man. Much ashe 
would have desired Clara’s forgive- 
ness, it is doubtful whether she her- 
self had any notion that there was 
any thing to forgive. She liked Mark, 
and esteemed him; but he had not 
upon her affections any such hold as 
to make her careful and observant of 
all his varying moods. ‘She had a 
large enough heart to have forgiven 
freely, had need been; but her appre- 
ciation of his tone and manner rad 
not been close enough to inform her 
of any such existing need. The artist 
was as yet stronger than aught else 
within her; and all, which held not 
to the artistic sentiment and idea, was 
reckoned as yet among the lesser and 
fugitive accidents of life. There was 
no man for whom she felt as for the 
Maestro at this time, save only dear 
old Sir Jeffrey Wymer. Him she 
could not but loveas a girl might her 
een, and her regard for the 
Maestro had much of this secondary 
filial feeling, determined not only by 
the difference in age between him 
and her, but also by the magistral 
and paternal relations in which, as 
a musician, he stood towards her. 
Indeed, scarcely any one of the party 
of friends in Venice had fully realized 
how much there was of true father] 

character in the whole position which 
the Maestro had by degrees taken up 
towards Miss Jerningham. Simple 
as was his character, it was far from 
deficient in weight and strength. It is 
not to be told how much of annoy- 
ance, humiliation, and social danger 
was spared to Clara, at the success- 
ful outset of her artistical career, by 
becoming, in a certain measure and 
sense, the adopted child of the old 
composer. Intrigues and even inso- 
lences, which might otherwise have at 
least assaulted her, were walled off by 
his continual presence and wise pre- 
caution. The authority and respect 
with which his professional standing 
and admirable genius invested him in 
the eyes of managers, artists, and 
loversof the lyric drama, purified after 
such fashion the social atmosphere of 
her profession for Clara, that con- 
science, mind, and fancy, breathed far 
freer in it than even with all her sus- 
tained enthusiasm she would have 
found it possible for them to do 
under any other circumstances. Sir 
Jeffrey, at a distance, perceived this 
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in part, so far as to lay aside nota 
few nor the least anxious of his mis- 
givings about her. He who had 
been her father’s first and firm friend 
through life, under whose eye she had 
herself been born, whose childless 
home had been brightened by the 
brightness of her childish beauty, 
whose ear had first appreciated the 
exquisite and harmonious modulation 
of her glorious voice, whose musical 
intelligence and correct taste had en- 
couraged and guided her first steps 
in the sweet science, could not,as may 
be supposed, remain indifferent to the 
success which from the first had 
greeted her, little as he had been dis- 
osed to consent to her courting it. 

e took, as it were, a regretful de- 
light in her budding renown as an 
artist, and not only by correspondence 
with herself and cousin Martha, but 
by a vigilance exerted also in other 
Ways, unsuspected by either, kept 
himself well-informed as to all that 
concerned their proceedings. When 
entirely assured of the deep and sin- 
cere regard of the Maestro for his 
Clara, and when apprized of the bene- 
ficial influence it exercised and must 


needs exercise upon her whole career, 
he went so far as to write to the mu- 
sician, and was more than satisfied, 
was touched by the reply which he 


received to his first letter. For it con- 
vinced him not merely of the wise 
moderation with which the writer was 
likely to exercise any guiding influ- 
ence he might obtain, but also that no 
tenderness would be wanting to make 
that influence acceptable to the feel- 
ings as well as valuable to the judg- 
ment of her over whom it should be 
exercised. Other letters passed be- 
tween the two, and few things could 
have been more genial, few more 
graceful, than the correspondence 
which cemented a friendship between 
these men of full, ripe years, just 
frosted by advancing age, in virtue of 
the fatherly love wherewith one and 
the other had endowed the pe 
fresh, blooming life of a beautiful and 
gifted girl. 

Apart from any considerations which 
may be urged, not without justice, 
against a theatrical career in the case 
of any one, more especially of any 
woman, Clara’s lifein Venice was far 
from unwholesome morally. She had 
the good sense to refuse any approach 
to social dissipation. Though there 
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was not in Venice any drawing-room 
which did not open wide its door to 
her with pressing invitation, not one 
wherein she would not have been 
courted and admired, yet she per- 
sisted in leading the quiet, laborious, 
almost austere life of a student, a cir- 
cumstance not otherwise than produe- 
tive of a certain special sympathy for 
the laborious and frugal mechanic. 
She rose early on every alternate 
morning, when there had been no ex- 
ertion the night before requiring 
longer physical rest and recruitment. 
She took a daily walk; she studied 
her appointed hours with the Maes- 
tro ; she resolutely and consistently 
endeavoured to enlarge and complete 
her artistic intelligence and power by 
a course of historical and poetical 
reading. It is true that the “libretti” 
of the operas, in which she had to 
sustain various parts, were wofully 
full of anachronisms and of ignorant 
discrepancies in respect of the tone 
and temper of their supposed periods; 
but this could only be made worse 
and less tolerable by a monotonous 
and conventional manner of represen- 
tation. To be continually the same 
prima donna, with only a change of 
costume, could by no means satisfy 
the quick and lofty spirit of Clara, 
who endeavoured accordingly to train 
her thoughts and fancies from time to 
time into such agreement with the 
character of her part as could be pro- 
duced by familiarity with the real or 
supposed circumstances out of which 
such a character would grow. These 
studies of hers introduced a new and 
unexpected element into Mark Brand- 
ling’s education. It was but natural that 
he should come thus to hear, and to 
discuss, and to judge many matters 
which otherwise would have seemed to 
lie wholly away from his mental course. 
Books came thus into his hands which 
otherwise it was but little likely that 
he should have opened; and in one 
main instance, that of classical lore, 
Clara’s ignorance of the original lan- 
guages, parallel with his own, obliged 
her to draw from the secondary sources 
of translations and epitomes, sources 
whence it was as easy for him to derive 
information as for her. Neither few 
nor weak were the filaments which 
thus began to knit their two minds 
together, although so fine as not to be 
forthwith perceptible. The constraint 
under which Mark stood just then 
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with Clara, so far as his own frank- 
ness of expression was concerned, 
leavened, perhaps, with a little of the 
self-taught man’s intellectual self- 
sufficiency and vanity, prevented him 
from showing openly by what steps 
and with what purpose of effort S 
kept thus lovingly alongside of her in 
her studies of thiskind. That he did 
so seemed to her but natural and 
matter of course ; and if Mark lost 
by her ignorance of his loving toil 
what she might have granted to re- 
cognition of his devoted desire to 
please, he gained in compensation all 
that inestimable advantage which a 
man gains by growing into familiarity 
of a woman’s thought and feeling she 
knows not how nor why. Seed was 
being sown for the season of absence 
that winter, wherein it is ever uncer- 
tain whether the germ shall crumble 
and die altogether within the soil of 
hearts, whether the very blade that 
lives to shoot up shall be nipped and 
frosted, and slain, or whether the al- 
ternate rain and sunshine of a day 
not yet discerned shall bring at last to 
ripeness golden corn for harvesting. 

That time of absence was now 
very near. If Mark had ever doubt- 
ed what was the depth and pas- 
sionate reality of his love he must 
have learned it from the keen antici- 
pation of sorrow which was settling 
upon him. The simple and severe re- 
alities of a craftsman’s life had cer- 
tainly not favoured in his mind, na- 
turally self-possessed and positive, 
the growth of any fictitious standard 
of mental suffering; but in return no- 
thing in them had ever allowed him 
opportunity of frittering away his 
power of sentiment. Poor fellow! he 
eould tell how truly that time of ab- 
sence is a winter time to such as he 
had become, by the chill which the 
icy breath of its approach was breath- 
ing into his very bones. 

t was now likewise that a new 
torment, or at least that a new phase 
of an old torment was added to the 
several causes of disquiet and sadness 
which had fastened upon him. A 
— and diffuse sense of jealousy 

gan now for the first time to creep 
over him, whereas his experience of 
that passion had hitherto been per- 
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sonal and peculiar. The Viscount 
was gonc, and Mark had no reason to 
guess that he was gone there only 
where Clara should come presently; 
but the last evening upon which she 
appeared at “The Fenice” disclosed 
to him another and indefinite object 
of jealous annoyance. She had been, 
and that deservedly, as such desert 
may be reckoned, too decided and 
constant a favourite with the Vene- 
tian virtuosi to make it possible that 
her leavetaking for the season should 
pass unnoticed or ungraced by any 
special demonstration of admiring en- 
thusiasm. Accordingly, not content 
with thundering applause upon her 
that last evening whenever she came 
upon the stage, nor yet with raining 
a perfect storm of flowers upon her, 
when at their call she stood forth to 
receive their homage after the curtain 
fell, her admirers organized and car- 
ried out a gondola procession by torch- 
light, accompanying her to her home, 
with a subsequent serenade under her 
balcony, which overlooked the canal. 
It certainly was not the first time that 
Mark had been witness of that kind 
of homage which must be enjoyed or 
endured by such as Clara ; neverthe- 
less no instance of it had hitherto 
vexed and worried him as this. 

Dissatisfied as he was with himself 
upon the whole, he could hardly re- 
strain his annoyance at seeing her to 
whom his heart could not now find 
courage to address one phrase of ad- 
miration, rudely pelted, as it seemed 
to him, by the trivial compliments of 
a playgoing crowd. He could not, or 
would not now, distinguish between the 
artist and the woman; and what was 
tendered as a kind of matter of course 
to the one seemed to him an intrusion 
upon the personal dignity of the 
other. And this new feeling of his 
was, in truth, a complicated matter, 
not wholly selfish, nor born only of 
such mean jealousy as should say— 
“ She is all to me, and I am hurt that 
she should be any thing at all to 
them.” Whatsoeverin it came thence 
bore its fruit in mere vexation and 
punishment ; but there was some 
other deeper and truer principle mov- 
ing in his mind to work other work as 
shall be seen hereafter. 
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For the Christian philanthropist, who 
regards the conversion of the heathen 
as the noblest object of Christian en- 
terprise, no study should possess a 
higher interest than that of the reli- 
gions of mankind. Without such a 
study he cannot understand the preju- 
dices which he has to encounter, or the 
culiar habits of thought which he 
as to address; still less can he de- 
vise a system of religious ministra- 
tion suited to the wants of any hea- 
then people, unless he learn from the 
religion of that people the special 
aids which they need to sustain faith 
and practice. Such a study, however, 
is not to be conducted with a sole 
view to this practical application of it. 
If the motions of the moon had inspir- 
ed no higher interest than that which 
sprang from the requirements of na- 
vigation, the lunar theory should 
never have been worked out, and, 
consequently, the lunar method of 
determining the longitude at sea 
should never have been perfected. 
And so in every case, practice looks 
to science for guidance, and exercises 
on science a most salutary influence 
by drawing her attention to the most 
useful subjects of speculation; but 
having entered on those subjects, sci- 
ence has interests of her own, and if 
she be permitted to move according 
to her own impulses in her proper 
sphere, she will have manifold lessons 
of wisdom to guide practice, not to 
one but to many works of utility. 

It is, therefore, as a branch of 
Social Science that this essay would 
treat of the religions of mankind; 
meaning by Social Science something 
very different from that which has of 
late so strangely assumed the name. 
For science does not consist of a set 
of practical expedients, however skil- 
fully devised to attain particular ends. 
These may, indeed, if duly methodized, 
rise to the dignity of art; but science 
consists of general truths, and Social 
Science of the general principles of 
human society. It has for its object 
to investigate the general truths which 
may be discovered with reference to 
the various phenomena of social ex- 


istence ; or, in other words, their laws 
of co-existence and succession; and 
it is in this purely speculative spirit 
that the religions of mankind shall 
be considered. 

The method which must be followed 
in endeavouring to discover such ge- 
neral laws, is somewhat different from 
that which the inquirer into Nature 
should adopt, when he comes to ex- 
plain to others the results of his in- 
quiries. The former process consists, 
according to the great Father of In- 
ductive Ronnie: of two parts. It, 
first, to use his own metaphor, lights 
the lamp, and then, by the lamp, 
shows the way. Thatis, an attempt 
must first be made, by an examina- 
tion of facts, to discover the causes 
which will account for those facts; 
and then, having risen to those causes, 
the second part of the process is to 
deduce from their known operation 
new facts, which, if the theory be 
true, should exist. It is this second 
order which it is most convenient to 
follow in the exposition of science ; 
for if the true principle has been 
seized, it matters little how it has 
been arrived at. I shall, therefore, 
endeavour in the first place to estab- 
lish and explain the principles from 
which the religions of mankind seem 
to me to spring ; and then, combining 
these with the secondary influences 
which modify their action, apply 
them to a generalexplanation of there- 
ligions which are found in the world. 

The primitive tendency of man, in 
forming his acquaintance with Nature, 
is to attribute to all parts of Nature 
the same life of which he is conscious 
himself. This tendency has been fixed 
on by Comte as the starting point 
of the religious history of man; and 
however erroneous and superficial the 
system of that philosopher in many 
parts may be, there can be little doubt 
that this tendency exists, and if so, 
that it forms the primary element 
in the natural religions of man. 
“T’?homme,” says Cousin, du Vrai, p. 
90, “est soumis & la loi d’analogie; 
apres s’etre reconnu cause libre inten- 
tionnelle et finale, lorsqu’il passe & 
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Vidée d’une autre existence, il met 
sous celle-ci la sienne propre. En 
d’autres termes lorsque le MOT con- 
goit le NON-MOI, il place dans la 
nature exterieure les propriétés du 
monde interne.” The same principle 
which made the American Indians 
call Mr. Catlin’s steam-boat “the 
big medicine canoe, with eyes, be- 
cause,” said they, “it sees its own 
way, and takes the deep water in the 
middle of the channel,” causes the 
uncultivated mind to attribute mys- 
terious life to any novel mechanism 
which seems to possess the power of 
spontaneous action. The great me- 
hashes of Nature, and the move- 
ments, independent of his will, which 
surrounded man from his infancy, 
produced thisimpression from the first, 
and gave a life to all Nature which 
it is now difficult to conceive. So 
in the Vedas, or sacred writings of the 
Hindoos, such passages as the follow- 
ing are continually to be met with, 
(see Colebrooke’s Essays, i. p. 24) :— 


“That which moves in the atmos- 
phere is air, around which perish five 
deities, lightning, rain, the moon, the 
sun, and fire. Lightning having flash- 
ed, disappears behind rain, it vanishes, 
and none know whither. Rain having 
fallen, disappears within the moon. The 
moon at the conjunction disappears 
within the sun. The sun when setting 
disappears in fire. Fire ascending dis- 
appears in air. ‘These same deities are 
again produced from this very origin.” 


The god of light is represented as 
conquering the dark clouds, and re- 
covering from them the treasures of 
the waters, sometimes called cows, 
which robbers had hidden in the 
caves, and sometimes the wives of 
the gods who had become the wives 
of the fiend.* By all savage nations 
an eclipse is regarded as the sun de- 
vouring the moon, or the moon the 
sun, and noises are made to induce 
the destroyer to give up his victim; 
or, they are supposed to be sick and 
dying, and their recovery is watched 
with anxiety, and hailed with re- 
—* Nor has the thunder ever 

en heard by untutored man with- 
out being regarded as the very act of 
a Thunderer, who is over all. This 
personification of Nature was not con- 
fined to the great phenomena of the 
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heavens; every object was invested 
with the nature of man, and in pri- 
mitive language it is in this human 
fashion that the relations of things 
are expressed. When the Kaffir, hurt 
by the pressure of a large stone which 
he was carrying, said to Campbell 
that “the stone was angry,” he used 
language which we may call. meta- 
ees but originally, at least, such 
anguage was real, for imagination is 
belief, until the mind has been dis- 
ciplined byexperience. In the earliest 
literary efforts of men, we are struck 
with the same character. The fables 
in which the birds, and the beasts, 
and the trees speak with the voice 
and act with the reason of man, woul 
never have been invented if they 
seemed so unnatural to our forefathers 
as they seem to us; nor would the 
poet have disfigured his songs with 
such monstrous conceptions, but that 
to him and his hearers they were not 
monstrous at all. It is only by re- 
membering this that we can reconcile 
ourselves to the conversation between 
Achilles and his horses in the Iliad, 
and to the combat between him and 
the river Xanthus :— 
“Qc dp’ tpn’ Tlorapdg d& yoXwoaro xn- 
060% padov 
“Qopyvey & avd Oupdy, brug raboee 
Tovow 
Aiov ’AyAija. Il. © 136. 
"H, cai "AyrXede piv dovperdurog EvOope 
pécow 
Kpnpvod anattacg 6 0 txéoovro, didpare 
Oiwr. 
Il. @ 233. 
Nor have we, even now, after all 
our experience of Nature, and subjuga- 
tion of her powers, so far lost sym- 
thy with her that we can look on 
i as quite dead. The stars are still 
to us a heavenly host, who, though 
they keep a silent watch over the 
world, yet seem in their dancing light 
to have communion with us and with 
each other, perhaps to quiver with 
Joy in their celestial choirs. There is 
a living individuality in the flowing 
river, and the nodding trees that dip 
into the stream, and the water plants 
that live in his banks, seem to hail 
him as he To the earof fancy 
the babbling brook tells its tales all 
day and night, if any will come and 
listen. Peaceful love, perhaps fixed 


* See an interesting article on “ Dasent’s Fables from the Norse,” in the Saturday 
Review, No. 168. 
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contemplation, seems to pervade the 
still lake and the silent mountain 
which encircles it, or the trees, whose 
image it carries in its bosom. The 
tempest and the dark cloud seem to 
rage and scowl on us with anger. 
Therefore it is that every one feels 
that there is true as well as glorious 
poetry in those lines of Byron— 
** From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder. Not from one 
lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a 
tongue, 
And Jura answers through her misty 
shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her 
aloud.” 


Nor is it only in which thus 
personifies nature. ason, in its 
calmest and most searching exercise, 
attributes conscious life to inanimate 
nature, and thought and will, where 
nosuch powersexist. Themicroscope 
has introduced us into a new world; 
and amongst the objects which it re- 
veals there are many, of which, though 
known to be vegetable, it is most dif- 
ficult to believe that they are not pos- 
sessed of animal life. The Zoospores 
of the Confervoid Algz are separate 
cells which possess a power of inde- 
pendent motion, and swim about with 
great activity in the water; and it 
would, no doubt, appear very strange 
to one who watched their spontaneous 
movements to be informed that they 
were inanimate vegetable cells. Any 
one who has ever looked at water 
through a microscope, and seen the 
rapid movements hither and thither 
of organisms, apparently acted on by 
no external force, feels that he can 
hardly avoidattributing to them choice 
and will, though most likely they have 
no kind of consciousness. Nay, even 
in reference to some of the most fa- 
mniliar objects of nature this same ten- 
dency is continually showing itself. 
We all involuntarily, and almost all 
deliberately, suppose that all animals 
possess thoughts and feelings like our 
own. This may be true to a very 
great degree of the higher vertebrate 
animals, who have a well-developed 
brain; but the nervous organs of lower 
animals—for example of insects—leads 
to the belief that they are capable of 
no higher form of consciousness than 
sensation, and that all their actions 
are involuntary. But we find it hard 
so to believe. 

Considerations of this kind natu- 
rally suggest the question, why we 
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attribute consciousness and volition 
to some objects, and not to others? 
And this inquiry would lead us to 
perceive how it is that man in his pri- 
mitive condition inevitably ascribes 
those attributes to external nature. 
My present limits, however, oblige me 
to content myself with the statement 
that man personifies what seems to 
him like himself, in being a self-de- 
termining cause; and that this may 
arise either from his ignorance of any 
cause which will account for it, or 
from its presenting a striking resem- 
blance to himself in its appearance or 
its actions. 

The personification of nature, though 
the primary, is not the sole element in 
the natural religions of mankind ; for 
it is not necessary that men should 
worship every thing to which they 
ascribe personality. Worship implies 
veneration and submission. It also 
springs in the first instance from in- 
terested motives, and has respect to 
the welfare of the worshipper, or of 
those for whom he is interested. The 
sentiment which inspires it may be 
denominated dependence, and the ob- 
jects of worship may be described as 
those agents supposed to possess con- 
scious will, from whom the worshipper 
anticipates benefit or injury, and whose 
power he feels to be such as he cannot 
cope with or subdue. Man finds such 
objects of worship, not only in nature, 
but alsoin hisown mind. His dreams 
introduce him into a world which is 
to him in his primitive condition as 
real as the world of his waking life. 
He is then visited by the dead and 
the absent, and accordingly wherever 
man is found there is also found a 
strong belief in spiritual existence and 
a spiritual life after death. These 
unearthly phantoms come and go, and 
we cannot control their movements. 
To the troubled conscience they may 
rise to pronounce its doom. In the 
visions of the night the murderer may 
be visited by his victim; and forwhat 
purpose would the spirit come but for 
vengeance. The departed king is still 
a mighty shade, and the fierce warrior 
who lived only to destroy will still 
delight in destruction. hen the in- 
tellect is undeveloped the imagination 
possesses greater intrinsic force besides 
that it operates unchecked, and its 
creations are then living realities. 
Thus it happens inevitably and uni- 
versally that the spirits of the departed, 
when they inspire hope or fear, are 
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enrolled among the gods, and some- 
times other spiritual beings whose ex- 
istence is revealed in the same way. 

There is another class of gods which 
form a remarkable feature in the re- 
ligions of men. They might be term- 
ed secondary gods but that they have 
already received the name of Fetishes. 
This word is taken from the Portu- 
guese word, fetisso, which means & 
charm, and which was applied ori- 
ginally by the Portuguese to the arti- 
ficial objects which they observed the 
negroes of Guinea to keep about them 
and toworship. Theyare thus describ- 
ed by Oldendorp, in his “ Geschichte 
der Mission,” p. 322 : 

‘« Fetishes, or Shambu, are holy things 
which are supposed to have derived a 
peculiar power from deity both to banish 
evil spirits, and to aid in all sickness and 
danger, particularly in defeating witch- 
craft. ‘They have not the dignity of 
gods. The negroes hang them not only 
on themselves but on their gods. Yet 
many of the ignorant classes regard them 
as gods,” 


This is a phenomenon in religion 
similar to the disinterested affections 
in morals. Just as the miser first 
loved money for what it could pur- 
chase, and then loved it for itself, so 
the Fetish-worshipper first supposed 
the holy thing to be the medium of a 
divine influence, and then attributes 
divinity to itself. In every case it 
derives its divine character from an- 
other god. This may arise from its 
being supposed to have come into 
material connexion with a deity ; as 
for example, if struck with lightning, 
or found in a place where a god is 
supposed to dwell. Or the holy thing 
may have derived its impressive sanc- 
tity from being used in the worship 
of a god, and having become, in con- 
sequence, the centre of associations 
which irresistibly inspire veneration. 
In whatever way the divine influence 
has come to be ascribed to it, it is 
readily deified, and then the holy 
thing becomes a Fetish. 

The gods being thus constituted are 
propitiated in modes the most agree- 
able to the nature which is assigned 
to them. 

But combined with these universal 
principles which we have considered, 
there are various modifying influences 
arising—(I.) from peculiarities of race; 
(If.) from the nature of the country 
and climate, and mode of life; (III.) 
from the progress of knowledge ; and 
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(IV.) from advance in civilization—all 
which must be studied, and the laws 
of their action ascertained before the 
theory of the religions of mankind can 
be completed. These I will proceed to 
consider in connexion with the re- 
ligious phenomena themselves. 

I. Inevery case religion springs from 
the general sslasinlenteidiah have been 
discussed ; but its course is modified 
by these secondary influences from 
the very first, and of these the most 
powerful and the most penetrating is 
that first mentioned—the peculiarities 
of race. True it is that these pecu- 
liarities may be accounted for as the 
effect of climate and mode of life ; but 
just as we may distinguish the heat 
of the furnace from the heat of the 
sun, though the former may be really 
only an accumulation of the latter, 
which has been latent for ages under 
a different form, so we may distin- 
guish between the effects of climate 
and habits accumulated for genera- 
tions in the peculiarities of race, and 
acting under this form, from their 
other more direct effects on religion. 
It must be observed, however, that 
these accumulated effects of climate 
and habits are incorrectly termed pe- 
culiarities of race, though that term 
is used for want of a better, as mem- 
bers of the same race may acquire 
different characteristics, and members 
of different races similar characteris- 
tics, according to the climate and ha- 
bits in which they have lived for ages. 
These characteristic endowments of 
race impress a corresponding charac- 
ter on the progress of the race in 
knowledge and civilization as well as 
in religion ; and it is, therefore, by 
these that all social phenomena should 
be classified. 

The classification of religions made 
by Comte, and generally accepted now, 
seems to be faulty in many respects. 
He divided the religions of mankind 
into three classes—Fetishism, Poly- 
theism, and Monotheism—meanin 
by Fetishism the worship of natu 
ied and by Polytheism the wor- 
ship of a plurality of gods distinct 
fromnature. Now, accordingtoComte, 
religion tends to advance through 
these three stages ; but if the inquiry 
were made—why it has remained 
stationary at the first stage, or why 
at the second, in so large a portion of 
the world—we could not advance a 
step in this investigation, or, indeed, 
in any other, without having other 
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and more essential characters of the 
various religions of mankind brought 
before our notice by which we should 
inevitably classify them in order to 
state our conclusions. His classifi- 
cation is so superficial as to be of no 
scientific use. But besides this, it 
rverts the meaning of the term 
etishism, and tends to suppress that 
most important feature in the religions 
of mankind which the word properly 
denotes, confounding it with the 
worship of nature. It is also objec- 
tionable, because Fetishism proper, 
which Comte makes to be essentially 
connected with the worship of nature, 
revails quite as much in religions 
longing to his second class, nay, 
is sometimes increased by the gods 
being abstracted from nature. li- 
gions, like other subjects of scientific 
investigation, should be classified by 
their most characteristic properties— 
that is, by those peculiarities which 
are essentially connected with the 
greatest number of their other quali- 
ties. Following this rule, I would 
venture to suggest a classification 
drawn from what seems to me to be 
the true import of the ethnological 
distinctions of mankind. 

The obvious peculiarities of coun- 
tenance and skull, and general physi- 
cal conformation which distinguished 
the inhabitants of the four great con- 
tinents, have long since suggested the 
classification of mankind into Negro, 
and Mongolian, and American, and 
Caucasian, to which Prichard adds 
the Hottentot, Papua, and Australian. 
Now the really characteristic endow- 
ments of these races depend on the 
comparative development of their 
organs of sense and intellect. The 
development of sense predominates 
over that of intellect in all the races 
which have not what has been called 
the Caucasian skull. In these sense- 
races, as I will call them, a distinction 
may be drawn between those in which 
the organs of active sense and those 
in which the organs of passive sense 
prevail. For in the exercise of some 
of the senses, our nature is more pas- 
sive than in that of others. The pas- 
sive enjoyments of the savage come 
principally from the sense of taste, 
and its cognate, smell. He uses his 
sight and his hearing, and in a less 
degree his smell, rather for purposes 
of utility, or, at least, in active obser- 
vation. The races, therefore, in whom 
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the former organs predominate—the 
Negro, Papua, and Australian—all 
remarkable for their great develop- 
ment of palate—I would call the in- 
active-sense races. And the Mon- 
golian, American, and Hottentot, re- 
markable for their great orbits and 
ears, and comparatively small jaw, 
I would call the active-sense races. 
Amongst the intellectual races which 
have what has been improperly called 
the Caucasian head, a similar dis- 
tinction may be drawn between the 
active and the inactive. The Asiatics, 
subject from their very origin to the 
relaxing influence of heat, or to a 
nomad life, in which they lived, with- 
out labour, on their flocks and herds, 
and the Malayo-Polynesian, living in 
plenty in a relaxing climate, may be 
classed as inactive intellectual races, 
when compared with the Europeans, 
braced by climate, and depending 
more on labour for subsistence, who, 
with the Mexican and Peruvian races, 
though these, like the Malayo-Poly- 
nesian, had less intellectual endow- 
ment, form the active intellectual 
class. In accordance with this view 
of the characteristics of the races of 
men, I would classify the religions of 
the world into the inactive and active 
sense religions, and the inactive and 
active intellectual religions. 

These two features in the natural 
qualities of a race, their mental en- 
dowments and active character, which, 
co-existing each in two different de- 
grees, give four varieties, correspond 
to the two original elements from 
which I have said that religion springs 
—namely, the mental process by which 
man forms to himself objects possess- 
ed of thought and will, and the sen- 
timent of dependence which deifies 
those objects. The active or inactive 
habits of a race correspond exactly to 
the character of the race for independ- 
ence or for the reverse, and taking 
these in connexion with the predomin- 
ance of sense or intellect, we shall be 
enabled to understand the essential 
characters of the natural religions of 
mankind. The sense races differ from 
the intellectual races both in the range 
of their Pantheon and in their concep- 
tions of their gods. The former are 
impressed rather by the way in which 
objects affect their senses—that is, by 
the sensible properties of things, whe- 
ther beneficial or noxious to them. 
Their deities are consequently for the 
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most part within the reach of their 
senses. The intellectual races are 
impressed rather by the associations 
awakened in their minds, and their 
deities may, therefore, be any where 
within the range of those associations. 
The former worship rather what ex- 
erts some material influence on them, 
the latter what impresses their ima- 
gination. Even if both adored the 
same object, the sense races would 
worship the very object itself which 
they felt and saw. The intellectual 
races would, from the very first, tend 
to rise to an ideal object with which 
the sensible object would be only the 
medium of communication. The sense 
races would propitiate their gods by 
addressing their supposed senses. 
The intellectual races would mingle 
with this, an appeal to higher facul- 
ties which they would ascribe to their 
deities, and would have from the first 
a more spiritual worship. 

Religious differences may also be 
deduced from the active and inactive 
characters of the two subdivisions of 
each of these classes. The inactive- 
sense races are subject to nature, as 
compared with the active-sense races, 
who subdue that part of nature which 
is within the range of their energies ; 
and the former attribute to nature 
more of active personality than the 
latter. The inactive yield submission, 
veneration, worship, to the objects 
around them, and spend on these 
their religious sentiments. The active 
cause nature around them to submit 
to them and direct their religious 
sentiments rather to the great powers 
of nature, which are beyond the sphere 
of their activity. The religious sen- 
timents are stronger in the former 
than in the latter, in proportion to 
their greater dependence, but have 
less elevation of character, on account 
both of the meanness of their objects 
and the servile — from which they 
spring. The religions of the former 
are more local than those of the latter, 
and, therefore, more liable to change, 
both from change of habitation and 
from new and striking occurrences 
about them. And the worship of the 
former is more senstial than that of 
the latter, as its objects are lower and 
more material. 

The intellectual races present reli- 
ous phenomena of a higher order, 
ut amongst them, too, religious dif- 
ferences may be deduced from their 
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different degrees of active character. 
The inactive races were more depend- 
ent on nature than the active. They 
possessed, therefore, the religious sen- 
timent in a greater degree. Besides 
this, their minds being more unoccu- 
pied were more free for contempla- 
tion, and this gave such depth to their 
religious thoughts and feelings, that 
they became the originators of the 
great religions of the world, Brah- 
minism, Buddhism, Sabaism, Mahom- 
medanism. The active intellectual 
races had less depth of religious vene- 
ration, because they were more in- 
dependent of nature; and their reli- 
=~ conceptions were more super- 

cial and objective, because their 
attention was more occupied with 
surrounding objects. The worship of 
the latter was less spiritual than that 
of the former. 

These theoretical deductions are to 
be verified by comparing them with 
the religious phenomena of mankind, 
and I shall make a rapid survey of 
some of those phenomena, guided by 
the light of these principles. And 
first, with regard to what may be 
called the contents of the Pantheon, 
or the range and nature of the objects 
deified, and the conceptions formed 
of the gods, my present limits will 
permit me to notice only the sense 
religions. 

The most typical example of the 
inactive sense races is found in the 
negroes of Guinea. Those of Central 
Africa have been more infected with 
Mahommedanism ; and as we go far- 
ther east, we gradually lose the true 
Negro or passive sense formation of 
skull and countenance. Every fea- 
ture in the social condition of the 
Negro bespeaks his unenergetic, ser- 
vile, timid nature, as plainly as every 
feature in his physical conformation. 
His gods form what may be taken 
as the very type of an inactive sense 
Pantheon. Thus, Barbot, in his de- 
scription of Guinea, book iv., chap. 3, 
describes as follows the gods of the 
natives of Fida or Whydah, on the 
Slave Coast :— 


‘* They direct all their religious wor- 
ship to these deities ; first, a sort of red- 
dish-brown snake; next to it the high 
lofty trees of a beautiful form ; and next 
to them again, the sea. These three 
chief divinities, say they, we worship 
and pray to all over this land, each of 
them having its particular prerogative 
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and power distinct from the other: but 
with this difference, the snake-god has 
unlimited power over the trees and sea, 
and can rule and reprove them in case 
they be slow or neglectful in acting the 
parts of their offices amongst the crea- 
tures of the universe; and those two 
subordinate divinities are in nowise to 
intermeddle in the office of the snake- 
god. Besides these three principal dei- 
ties they have an infinite number of in- 
ferior gods, natural and animal, who 
derive their prerogatives and offices from 
the three principal before-mentioned, 
but most particularly from the animal 
god, the snake. And every man is al- 
lowed to make himself as many of these 
inferior gods as he thinks convenient. 
As, for instance, if a black resolves upon 
important business, he first searches out 
a god-protector, which is commonly the 
first creature he spies, dog, cat, or other 
most contemptible animal, or any inani- 
mate thing, a stone, a piece of wood, or 
the like. This god-protector he imme- 
diately presents with an offering, and 
makes a solemn vow that in case he suc- 
ceeds in the affair he is to enter upon, 
he will for the future hold and worship 
him as his peculiar deity; which he 
accordingly performs, if the event an- 
swer his expectation, presenting that 
dumb deity every day with new sacri- 
fices, and praying to him. On the con- 
trary, if he misses his aim in that affair, 
he takes no more notice of the chance- 
god. In short, they make and unmake 
their gods daily, and are the masters or 
inventors of the objects of their religious 
worship.” 


Here we see the dependence of a 
sense race in its lowest form, veneér- 
ating and seeking protection from all 
sensible objects around. One result 
of this excessive dependence is noticed 
here, and forms a characteristic fea- 
ture of Negro religion. J mean the 
worship of inanimate objects, not be- 
cause they are naturally fitted to 
strike the imagination, or because 
they are supposed to possess an influ- 
ence derived from-any other.god, but 
because a species of power is ascribed 
to them in consequence of good or bad 
fortune having followed the meeting 
with them. Their presence having 
preeeded such fortune is mistaken for 
its cause, and to them is ascribed that 
divinity which, in such cases, natur- 
ally belongs to the cause, according 
to the principles which have been 
already laid down. These objects of 
worship, which are everywhere to be 
met with in the religions of West 
Africa, are commonly called Fetishes; 
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but it is better to keep that word to 
its proper signification, that the very 
remarkable phenomena which in 
strictness it denotes may not be lost 
sight of. Those natural agents which 
do really act as causes are deified by 
the Negroes in consequence, as I have 
said, of some sensible benefit or injury 
received from them. So Oldendorp, 
in his account of the religions of the 
Negroes, tells us that 


**A river which has overflown its 
banks, and submerged every thing, re- 
ceives in consequence divine honours, 
A pig had by chance, to quench his own 
thirst, conducted an army of the Man- 
dingoes to a well; since then none of the 
species has been killed by them, but all 
pigs have been worshipped as divine. 
The Tembu were cured of a skin disease 
by being licked by serpents, and have 
deified them for that reason.” 


It is to be observed that in the pas- 
sage quoted above, from Barbot, a 
subordination is described as existing 
among the gods of Fida, the snake 
having authority over all the others; 
and next to him, the trees and the 
sea. This superiority, however, is 
due to their being the national gods ; 
they are worshipped all over the land. 
It forms a case, therefore, of the in- 
fluence of social organization or civili- 
zation on religion, hereafter to: be 
considered. But there is also differ- 
ence of rank among their gods due to 
the observed subordination amon 
natural powers. We are informe 
by Oldendorp, that all Negroes believe 
in one Supreme God, creator of the 
world. “He it is who thunders in 
the sky. To him they ascribe their 
strength, their fruits. He sends the 
rain. All other gods are subject to 
Him.” This seems a very elevated 
doctrine to form part of a passive- 
sense religion; but when we learn 
that in every N egro language this Su- 
preme God is called by the same name 
that denotes the sky, it becomes plain 
that he is, in faet, the over-arching 
heaven, which is above all, on whose 
influence the life of every creature 
depends, while no part of Nature can 
exert any influence on its actions, 
which broods over the world with 
ceaseless change and motion, as if ever 
superintending its affairs, and sustain- 
ing and bestowing life. It is not, 
however, to be denied that a tincture 
of higher doctrine may have been im- 
bibed from Mahommedanism. 
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This doctrine is practically a dead 
letter in the religion of the Negroes; 
for, as I have said that the inactive- 
sense races, though they are ready to 
deify every thing in Nature, yet spend 
their religious sentiments on the ob- 
jects immediately about them ; so it 
is found universally amongst the 
Negroes, that though the supreme 
powers of Nature are regarded as the 
supreme gods, their worship is quite 
neglected. So Barbot, in his account 
of the religion of Fida, quoted above, 
says :-— 

‘The Fidasians, for the most part, 
have an improper notion of a Supreme 
Being, almighty and omnipotent, to 
whom they attribute the formation of 
the universe, to whoin, because he is so 
highly exalted, they neither pray nor 
offer any sacrifices, alleging that they 
think his incomparable grandeur does 
not permit him to think of the human 
race, or be at the trouble of governing 
the world.” 


Also in his account of the Gold 
Coast :— 

*«They make no offerings to God, nor 
call upon him ina time of need; but 
upon all occasions apply themselves to 
their peculiar deities, and pray to them 
in all their difficulties and wunder- 
takings.” 

To the same purport Park declares 
“ that the belief of one God,” as he 
calls it, “is entire and universal 
among them ; but it is remarkable 
that, except on the appearance of a 
new moon, the Pagan natives do not 
think it necessary to offer up prayers 
and supplications to the Almighty.” 
All African travellers give a similar 
account. 

It may be taken as a characteristic 
of the Pantheon, which naturally be- 
longs to an extreme form of passive- 
sense religion, that the religious sen- 
timentsof the Negroes aresoengrossed 
by surrounding sensible objects, that 
they do not, in any considerable 
degree, deify or worship departed 
spirits. Human sacrifices are offered 
at the funerals of the great, and offer- 
ings are made riodically in some 
parts at the tombs of the dead; but 
these seem rather to be presents of 
slaves, and food, &c., made as tokens 
of affection, than acts of worship 

rformed to propitiate superior 

ings. Such offerings are made on 
a greater scale and in more solemn 
style in Dahomey than in any other 
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Negro country. But the description 
of it which is given by Mr. Forbes, 
represents it as a kind of friendly en- 
tertainment :— 


‘¢ The eldest son and chief of the clan 
makes yearly sacrifices to the tombs of 
his ancestors, and keeps customs for the 
whole clan. This is a custom observed 
by all Dahomans ; and they set a table, 
as they term it, and invite friends to 
eat with the deceased relatives, whose 
spirits are supposed to move round and 
partake of the good things of this life.” — 
Forbes's Dahomey, vol. ii., p. 73. 


Another characteristic feature is, 
fhat though, like all mankind, they 
believe in an evil being, who is the 
author of their misfortunes, no Afri- 
can nation makes this being the 
object of their worship.—Oldendorp, 
vol. i., p. 324. This arises from their 
extreme timidity and dependence. 
They cannot trust themselves to Na- 
ture without protectors; and havin 
these they look to them to defend 
them from evil, instead of attempting, 
themselves, to propitiate the powers 
of evil. 

The gods being thus sensible and 
local, their worship also is sensual 
and local. Their mode of propitiating 
their gods is simply to supply them 
with food or with slaves :— 

‘*There is no worship within the 
temples, but small offerings are daily 
given by devotees. Ifan African sickens, 
he makes a sacrifice—first, a small one 
of some palm-oil food. If the gods are 
not propitiated, owls, ducks, goats, and 
bullocks are sacrificed; and if the in- 
valid be a man of rank he prays the 
king to permit him to sacrifice one or 
more slaves.” —Forbes's Dahomey, vol. i. 
p. 168. 

‘*Offerings make up the principal 
part of the Negro worship. These are 
made in holy places by sacred persons. 
Holy places are such where one of their 
deities dwells, visibly or invisibly, par- 
ticular buildings or huts, remarkable 
hills, trees which, on account of their 
age, height, and strength, have an un- 
usual appearance.”—Oldendorp, vol. i. 
p. 326. 


An example of their worship may 

ive a better idea of its character. 

rbot, page 310, relates one which 
he witnessed :— 


** Lakes, rivers, ponds, being also re- 
garded as greater deities in several 
parts, I observed once at Acraa very 
singular ceremony performed in my 
presence, on the pond which is there, to 
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entreat it to send rain, the weather hav- 
ing been dry for a long time. A great 
number of blacks came to the pond, 
bringing with them a sheep, whose 
throat the priests cut on the bank of the 
salt lake, after some ceremonies, so that 
the blood ran into it and mixed with 
the water. They then made a fire and 
broiled the sheep, and ate it. This being 
over, some of them threw a galley-pot 
into the lake, muttering some words. 
On asking for an explanation he was told 
that the lake being one of their great 
deities, and the common messenger of all 
the rivers in their country, they threw 
in the galley-pot to implore his assist- 
ance, and in most humble manner en- 
treat him to take that pot and go imme- 
diately with it to beg water of the other 
rivers and lakes of the country, and on 
his return pour it on the ground and 
bring up a plentiful crop.” 


The sensible and local character of 
their worship gives rise to another 
feature in the passive-sense religions, 
that is, the tendency to have holy 
things, as well as holy places, and 
from this springs Fetishism, properly 
so called in the way that I ore al- 
ready explained. Weshall see, how- 
ever, that for a different reason this 


tendency also characterizes religions 
of a very different class. In connexion 


with this is also to be noted the pre- 
valence of ordeals, which are holy 
things supposed to be the media of 
such divine influence as will reveal 
guilt by punishing it. 

There are minor ethnological pecu- 
liarities which distinguish the pas- 
sive-sense races from each other, and 
produce corresponding differences in 
religion. Some of these form a con- 
necting link between the active and 
passive sense races; but without 
noticing them, I shall proceed to 
illustrate the characteristic qualities 
of the active-sense religions in con- 
nexion with what may be taken as 
typical — of them. The great 
feature which distinguishes them is, 
that while they consist of the wor- 
ship of Nature, that on is not 
bestowed on the objects which lie 
within the sphere of man’s operation, 
but is reserved for those which his 
activity cannot reach. These are the 

t powers of Nature and spiritual 
awed With regard to the latter it 
must be observed that they are not 
like the gods of mythology, intellec- 
tual creations, but only such objects 
as men see in their dreams; repro- 
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ductions in their sleep of what they 
have actually seen when awake. 
Now there are three great divisions 
of the active-sense races—the Ameri- 
can, Asiatic, and African. Those 
which inhabit the ocean are modified 
by oceanic influences which I cannot 
notice here. The American lowland 
races, whether they have the counten- 
ance called Mongolian, or that which is 
characteristic of the Red men, belong 
all to the class in which the active 
senses are predominantly developed ; 
but they are remarkable, above all 
the other members of that class, for 
a brooding habit of mind. Though 
this may be regarded as indicating 
an approach to the intellectual races, 
it is really rather a brooding on the 
impressions of sense than any ap- 
roach to abstract thought or idea- 
ization. The Asiatic branch has be- 
come so imbued with Buddhism and 
Mahommedanism, or so affected by an 
ancient and elaborate civilization, like 
the Chinese, that the only examples 
of their ancient religion in its natural 
state are to be found in races which 
have been driven into the most ri- 
gorous climates of the world, and 
reduced in energy and strength of 
character in consequence. Such are 
the wretched Samoiedes in the 
north of Siberia, the Yakuts, whose 
country is the pole of cold in January, 
and the Laplanders, belonging to the 
same family, but dwelling in a less 
rigorous climate. The African branch 
consists of the Hottentots, who have 
the true Mongolian countenance, and 
the Kaffirs, an agricultural race, supe- 
rior to the former in race character, 
but partaking with them of the su- 
perficial character of the African 
mind. The American, Asiatic, and 
African races may, therefore, be dis- 
tinguished from each other, as sub- 
jective, dependent, and superficial 
active-sense races respectively; and 
we shall now see the way in which 
these qualities affect religion. The 
brooding American worships the great 
powers of Nature, because the impres- 
sions which they have made on him 
are deep and lasting, and though not 
idealized, have not been effaced b 
subsequent impressions. He sen 
up the fumes of his tobacco to the 
sky, and reverently presents his pipe 
to the sun, and to the four cardinal 
ints, and to the earth, and to the 
e; and has no altar, or temple, or 
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sacred place, because he worships 
these very objects themselves, and 
these are everywhere present. Fire, 
indeed, has not the same character of 
omnipresence, unless it be identified 
with the sun, and there was ac- 
cordingly a temple and altar used in 
its worship by the Natchez, whose 
chief deities were fire and the sun. 
Some of the great mounds of the 
United States, like the teocalli of the 
Mexicans, were probably holy places 
of worship, bearing a special relation 
to the great powers of Nature on ac- 
count of their elevation, and to the 
spiritual world as sepulchral tumuli. 
ut with these exceptions, if they 
can be considered such, the religious 
sentiments of the nations of the 
Orinoco, as described by Humboldt, 
in his Pers. Narr. chap. 22, are pre- 
cisely the same as those of all the 
natives from Greenland to Cape Horn. 
“Your God,” said they to one of the 
Spanish missionaries, “keeps himself 
shut up in a house, as if he were old 
and infirm; ours is in the forest, in 
the fields, and on the mountains of 
Sepapu, whence the rains come.” 
When I say that the American wor- 
ships, as the principal objects of his 
adoration, the great powers of Na- 
ture themselves, it would, perhaps, 
be more correct to say his own con- 
ceptions of those powers, personified 
indeed, but very slightly idealized. 
From his brooding habits it follows 
that his own conceptions of the ob- 
jects of his worship are sufficient for 
im without the aid of any represen- 
tation; and, therefore, unless where 
mountain climate produced intellec- 
tual religion, idolatry is unknown. 
It would, indeed, be entirely uncon- 
enial with the subjective genius of 
Fis religion. From the same charac- 
ter of mind it follows that those spi- 
ritual existences which man finds not 
in external nature, but in his own 
visions, form a more prominent ob- 
ject in the American than in any 
of the other active-sense religions. 
Hence the extravagant regard which 
they show to dreams. But this ma; 
be seen still more in the way in whic 
they venerate beasts. All mankind 
seem originally to have worshipped 
the inferior animals. The active- 
sense races conquered, and so undei- 
fied them; but the American still 
worshipped the spirit uf the brute. 
As an illustration of this may be 
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mentioned the account which Char- 
leroix, in his description of Canada, 
gives of the ceremonies which accom- 
panied the hunting of the bear 
amongst the natives there :— 


**It is always a war-chief who fixes 
the time, and invites the hunters. This 
invitation is followed by a fast of eight 
days, during which they never cease 
singing. They observe this fast in order 
to induce the spirits to discover the 
places where they may find many bears. 
They supplicate also, on the same ac- 
count, the manes of the beasts which 
they have killed in former huntings; 
and when they all, or the greatest num- 
ber, have in their sleep seen bears in 
the same place, that place is fixed on 
for their hunting. A feast is then held, 
and fresh invocations of the manes of 
dead bears finish the feast. When a 
bear is killed, the hunter puts the end 
of his lighted pipe between the bear's 
teeth, blows into the bowl, and thus 
filling the mouth and throat of the 
beast with smoke, he conjures its spirit 
tu bear no malice for what he has 
just done to the body, and not to op- 
pose him in his future huntings. Cer- 
tain ceremonies are then performed to 
ascertain if the spirit of the bear is ap- 
peased, and if it appear not to be ap- 
peased, they believe that the chase of 
next year will not be successful unless 
they can reconcile them.” 


The gods of the American being 
the great powers of Nature and the 
spirits of natural objects, his sense 
of divine existence was so strong, in 
consequence of the depth of his im- 
pressions, as to lead him to seek the 
protection of a god who would be 
nearer to him. Every American, ac- 
cordingly, has a guardian spirit, and 
a sacred thing, which is the medium 
of that spirit’s influence, and which, 
in the usual way, becomes a Fetish, 
and receives divine homage. This 
divine guardian is selected in child- 
hood, and the way in which it was 
done in Canada is characteristic. 
“The child,’ as we are informed 
by Charleroix, “must fast for eight 
7m, one during this time his 04 a 

ardian genius must appear to him 
fn his dreams. The thing which he 
dreams of most frequently is supposed 
to be his genius. Sometimes it is 
the head of a bird, sometimes the 
foot of an animal or a piece of wood. 
As soon as they have declared to the 
child what he must look on as his 
guardian genius, they instruct him of 
the obligation he is under to honour 
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him, to follow the counsel he shall 
receive from him in his sleep, &c.” 
It would appear from various ac- 
counts, that _ guardians are usu- 
ally animals, and that not only indi- 
viduals, but tribes and nations, have 
their peculiar animals whose spirit is 
their guardian genius. In all these 
features of the American religions, 
we may trace the characteristics of a 
subjective active-sense religion. 

The Asiatic nations which I have 
mentioned, reduced by the rigours of 
their climate in their mental and phy- 
sical energies, have religious senti- 
ments equally strong with those of 
the Americans—in some cases stronger 
—but arising from a different source. 
With the latter the power of religious 
feeling arises from the depth and per- 
manency of impression, when dwelt 
on by a nature which, though pre- 
eminently bold and independent, re- 
tains with tenacity every trace en- 
graven on it. Those Asiatic people 
are religious rather in consequence of 
their dependence. The principal ob- 
jects of worship are the same, but 
they are worshipped in a more objec- 
tive ieeninse--dhaek is, there is less 
power of dispensing with material 
representations as aids to religious 
thought. There is also a change in- 
troduced into the Pantheon by the 
greater dependence of the race ; and 
the more dependent the race is, the 
more is the Pantheon reduced to what 
we have found to characterize the 

assive-sense races. The Laplander, 

fore he was converted to Christian- 
ity, worshipped three principal gods— 
Tiermes, or thunder; Stourra Passe, 
1.¢., great saint; and Baiwe, or the sun. 
With regard to the first we learn from 
“Scheffer’s Lapland,” p. 37—‘“ This 
Tiermes, or thunder, they think, by a 
special virtue in the sky, to be alive, 
intimating thereby that power from 
whence thunder proceeds, wherefore 
he is by them called Aijeke, or great 
grandfather. When he thunders he 
is called Tiermes.” This expresses 
very clearly a personification with 
little or no abstraction or idealization. 
The conception thus formed of their 
principal god was not sufficient for 
the Laplander asit is for the American. 
He required a representation, and the 
consecrated image produced, as its 
natural consequence, a holy place. 
That his worship was really devoted 
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to Tiermes himself appears from this, 
that on every occasion he consecrated 
anew image. In worshipping the sun 
no image was used, as he could himself 
be so distinctly perceived. They only 
placed the chief bones of the sacrifice 
on the altar ina circle that there might 
be some resemblance of him. The 
worship of Stourra Passe may, per- 
haps, be regarded as some indication 
of the dependence of the Laplander 
as compared with the American. He 
was the god of hunting, and fishing, 
and cattle; and, though the American 
looked to the spirits of the beasts for 
success in his hunting, still the Lap- 
lander was, perhaps, more dependent 
on Stourra Passe; for Scheffer informs 
us that they paid to him more fre- 
quent, if not greater, devotion, than to 
the other gods. It might be thought 
that a god of hunting is as much a 
mythological creation as Diana, and, 
therefore, that the religion should not 
be regarded as a sense religion ; and, 
no doubt, in the conception of this 
god, the Laplander made an approach 
to an intellectual religion ; but still, 
even in this feature, it belongs to the 
active-sense class. For, as the spirits 
worshipped by the American were 
only the reproductions in sleep or 
reverie of what he had seen in his 
waking life, so Stourra Passe was an 
apparition which the Laplander fan- 
cied that he saw in the solitudes where 
he hunted, and which gradually as- 
sumed a constant shape, as his fancy, 
when stimulated by the accidents of 
hunting, would work after the fashion 
set to it in the stories of others. 
“Tornseus says they report of him 
that he hath often appeared to fowlers 
or fishers in the shape of a tall, per- 
sonable man, hahited like a nobleman, 
with a gun in his hand, and his feet 
like those of a bird”—Scheffer’s Lap- 
land, p. 38. Now, the essentially 
sense character of his worship ap- 
pears from this, that he was wor- 
shipped by each one where he had 
appeared to him, and nowhere else. 
The image which they used was a 
stone found in the place where he had 
appeared, generally worn we water, 
and consequently fancied by them to 
have been shaped by Stourra Passe, 
that it might be sacred to him. 

The Yakuts and Samoiedes furnish 
an example of active-sense religions 
reduced by the diminished energies of 
19 
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the race so as to partake of the cha- 
racter of the Negro religions :— 


‘*The Yakuts offer sacrifices to an 
invisible God in heaven, yet they have a 
type or image of that deity stuffed out 
with a monstrous head, eyes of coral, 
and a body likeabag. This image they 
hang upon a tree, and round it the furs 
of sables and other animals. Each tribe 
has one of these images. Strahlenberg 
says that each tribe of these people looks 
upon some particular creature as sacred, 
é.g., & swan, a goose, a raven, and such 
is not eaten by that tribe, though the 
others may eat it. They have many 
superstitious customs which they cele- 
brate about certain trees looked upon as 
sacred. When they meet with a fine 
tree they presently hang up all manner 
of nick-nacks about it, as iron, brass, 
copper. As soon as the fields begin to 
be green, each generation gathers toge- 
ther at a place where there is a fine tree 
and a pleasant spot of ground. There 
they sacrifice horses and oxen as a new 
year’s gift, the heads of which they stick 
up round the trees. They then drink 
to each other ofa liquor which they term 
cumises, and dip a brush into it and 
sprinkle it in the air and into the fire 
lighted on the occasion.” — Prichard, vol. 
iv., p. 370. 

I need not make any remark on the 
signs of degradation in this Pantheon, 
in which trees are worshipped along 
with the invisible God in heaven, and 
with the air and the fire. A precisely 
similar consecration of particular ani- 
mals is to be found among the Austra- 
lians, whom I have classed as a pas- 
sive-sense race, and the Negro nations 
of Senegambia. There are traces of 
animal worship everywhere, but the 
superior races have, for the most part, 
risen above it. 

The Samoiedes are described as the 
lowest of all the nations of Europe 
and Asia in physical and moral culti- 
vation; stunted in stature and subject 
to paroxysms of terror ; and their re- 
ligion bears the marks of their de- 
graded race characteristics :— 


**They believe in the existence of a 
Supreme Being, who created and pre- 
serves all things, but offer Him no wor- 
ship because they suppose that He takes 
no notice of them, and requires nothing 
of them. To another being, inferior to 
the Supreme, but yet very powerful, 
they ascribe all misfortunes. They have 
about them idols, or fetisses, in obedience 
to the command of their Koedesnicki, or 
soothsayers; these are supposed to give 
their aid in any misfortune and want of 
success in the chase. To the images of 
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their Tadebzie, who are supposed to be 
the agents of the will of the Supreme, 
they sacrifice reindeer in order to obtain 
good fortune in the chase. To the polar 
bear they pay a sort of veneration. 
They swear by the vengeance of this 
powerful beast, yet they kill and eat 
him, but propitiate him immediately 
afterwards.” —Prichard, vol. iv., p. 432. 


The similarities between this reli- 
gion and that of the Negro’s, who in- 
habit so distant a region, and belong 
to an entirely distinct family of man, 
form an interesting evidence of the 
unity of human nature, and show the 
way in which degradation of race cha- 
racter tells on religion, whether that 
degradation results from excessive cold 
or excessive heat. 

The African active-sense races are 
neithersubjectivenordependent. The 
religious sentiment having neither of 
these resources to sustain its strength 
is weaker in them than in any other 
branch of the human family. Of these 
races the Kaftir, with his agriculture 
and many arts, is more independent 
than the nomad Hottentot, who lives 
on his flocks and herds rather than on 
the produce of his own labour. The 
former has, consequently, little more 
than the traces of an animal worship, 
to which he has almost risen superior, 
and the acknowledgment of a supreme 
power on whom he is dependent for 
rain. The remains of animal worship 
may be recognised, as Dr. Livingstone 
has remarked, in the fact that the 
different Bechuana tribes are named 
after certain animals, and that they 
have stilla superstitious dread of these 
animals; and that, in allusion to the 
mode in which they were worshipped, 
when you wish to ascertain what tribe 
they belong to, you say, “ What do you 
dance?’ The constant dances of the 
Kaflirs, evidently as solemn ceremo- 
nies, which Campbell and other travel- 
lers mention, have still, like those of 
the Americans, apparently a religious 
character ; but they seem to have be- 
come with the former lifeless cere- 
monies. In the same way the rain- 
maker and senoga still show the Kaf- 
fir’s sense of his dependence on the 
great powers of Nature and his per- 
sonification of those powers ; but his 
religious acts are almost confined to 
the efforts of the former to obtain rain 
when they are in great want of it, and 
to the inspired oracles of the latter at 
the full moon. 
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The Hottentots were more depend- 
ent, and would appear from Kolben’s 
account of them, to have had morereli- 
gion than the Kaffir. The ng 
object of their worship was the moon, 
which they adored with invocations, 
acclamations, and dancings, whole 
nights in the open fields. They as- 
sembled for her worship at full and 
new moon constantly, repeating over 
and over, “You are welcome. Grant 
us fodder for our cattle, and milk in 
abundance,” and accompanying these 
salutations with dancing and clapping 
of hands. They also believed in a god 
superior to the moon; but they had 
not depth of mind for sufficiently 
strong conceptions of him, and his 
worship was neglected. They adored 
a certain insect, and this may appear 
to be an approach to the Negro reli- 
gions; yet it seems to have been re- 

rded rather as a messenger from the 

eity than as a god; for when it ap- 
pease the fattest ox belonging to the 
raal was immediately killed for a 
thank-offering. This could not be in- 
tended for the insect, but was pre- 
sented to the deity (apparently the 


supreme deity), and to the man to 
whom the insect, by alighting on him, 
had imparted divine influence. The 
Hottentots also paid religious venera- 
tion to their saints and men of renown 
departed, and consecrated woods, 
mountains, fields, and rivers to their 


memory. The only adoration, how- 
ever, which they paid them was, that 
when passing one of these places they 
stopped to contemplate the virtues of 
the deceased, and to implore his pro- 
tection for them and their cattle. In 
this meditation and worship they 
would stand with their heads muffled 
up in their mantles, and sometimes 
would dance round those places, sing- 
ing and clapping their hands. Tt was 
also a custom with them—of a reli- 
gious kind without doubt—that when 
they were to pass over a rapid river 
they would first sprinkle some of the 
water upon their bodies and daub their 
foreheads with a little of the mud; 
but this custom seemed to have lost 
its religious significance. The same 
may be said of their custom of driv- 
ing their flocks through the fire to 
protect them from evil influences, 
which, no doubt, derived its otigin 
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from fire-worship. When the Kaffirs 
and Hottentots were first visited, they 
were regarded as atheists from the 
total absence of images and templ 
and all appearance of worship. An 
there is no doubt that being active- 
sense races, which are neither subjec- 
tive nor dependent, they are remark- 
ably deficient in religious sentiment. 
Thus we have seen that the Pantheon 
of the active-sense races, though mo- 
dified by minor race characters, is 
characteristically the complement of 
the Pantheon of the passive -sense 
races. The latter deifying that part 
of nature which is in immediate con- 
tact with the worshipper, the former 
that part which is beyond the reach 
of his actions, whether revealed to 
him by outer or inner sense. 

There is another feature common 
to nearly all the active-sense religions 
which distinguishes them from the 
passive-sense religions. I mean the 
worship of an evil principle. I have 
already suggested an explanation of 
the fact, that though his existence is 
recognised in the Negro religions, we 
are informed by Oldendorp that in no 
case is he worshipped, and that ex- 
planation is confirmed by the obser- 
vation that his worship is nearly uni- 
versal in the American nations and 
amongst the Hottentots. It is not 
found among the Yakuts or Samoiedes, 
who approach to the Negro type in 
their religion; and amongst the Kaffirs 
all the religious phenomena are 80 ob- 
scure that I do not know whether this 
can be discovered. This deprecatory 
worship has led some writers to cha- 
racterize the American religions as 
emphatically religions of fear.* True 
it is that their subjective nature gives 
them a deep and abiding sense of spi- 
ritual beings possessed of power supe- 
tior to their own; but nothing can be 
mote opposed to all correct views of 
the varieties of man, than to denomi- 
nate the religions of the boldest and 
most independent branch of the hu- 
man family as characteristically reli- 

ions of fear. On the contrary, we 

ave found that as the active-sense 
races lose energy and independence, 
they lose the worship of the evil prin- 
ciple. Intruth,the more independent 
a race is, the less sense they have of 
obligations to superiors, and therefore 


* Miillet Geschichite der Amerikaischen Urreligionen, pp. 83-260. 
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of religious duty; and when calamities 
befall them, they attribute them, not 
to punishment for violated duty, but 
to the spontaneous malice of evil dei- 
ties. Besides, the bolder and more 
active a race is, the more is it bent on 
inflicting evil on its neighbours, and 
therefore the more it will cultivate 
the powers of evil to enable it to carry 
out itsdesigns. Hence the phenome- 
non, common in America, of the evil 
rinciple being not only worshipped, 
= served as the national God. 
Another general feature in the ac- 
tive-sense religions is the character of 
the priestly function. In the passive- 
sense religions the gods, from their 
very nature, are local; in the active- 
sense religions they are equally pre- 
sent everywhere. In the former the 
divine presence is more or less mys- 
terious and awful, in proportion as 
the object of worship is secluded from 
common observation. In such cases 
the place of his presence is a holy 
place, the instruments of his worship 
are holy things, and it is only parti- 
cular, 2.e., holy persons, who can ap- 
roach him with success or safety. 
he priest’s office is, therefore, in such 


cases to be a mediator with the god, 


and to offer the sacrifices tohim. In 
the active-sense religions there is no 
such mystery attached to any special 
place as the scene of the divine pre- 
sence. All equally may approach the 
gods and make the offerings, and the 
priestly function is therefore confined 
to the office of holding communication 
with the gods in order to obtain reve- 
lations of supernatural wisdom or in- 
terpositions of supernatural power. 
This office is performed by the priests 
of the passive-sense religions too, but 
it is only necessary for them to go to 
the holy places of their gods. The 
deities of the other class of religions 
are separated by a wider interval from 
their priests. To holdcommunication 
with them these must ascend to the 
sky or to the moon, or must descend 
into the ocean or the earth, or pass 
into the world of spirits, or if this 
journey be not performed the gods 
must enter into them. The former 
is perhaps more usual in America, 
as, for example, the angekoks of 
Greenland and the medicine-men of 
the Red Indians; thelatter more usual 
in Asia and Africa. Both in Asia and 
America the priest or magician wears 
asacred garment, which is hung round 
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with rattles and bellsand sacred things 
of every kind which will make a noise, 
in order to make more sensible the 
mighty influence which is at work 
when he is in contact with deity. 

I have thus dwelt at some length 
on the actual facts presented by some 
of the sense religions, and on the es- 
sential genius of these religions as 
affected by the native qualities of the 
different races, both because they are 
fitted to illustrate the theory which I 
have laid down as to the origin of the 
natural religions of man, and because 
in practice it is the sense religions of 
heathendom with which the mission- 
ary principally comes in contact. The 
Hindoo religion, indeed, belongs to a 
different class, but it is the result of 
a long history which could not be ex- 
pounded in detail without a very long 
treatise. I shall, however, within the 
space which remains to me, endeavour 
to state in general terms what seem 
to me to be some of the laws of the 
modifying influence of country and 
habits, and of the growth of knowledge 
and advance in social organization on 
the history of religions in general. 

II. The two sources of religion in 
the nature of man being the mental 
process of personifying nature and the 
sentiment of dependence, the degree 
of attention which any people will 
give to religion is determined by the 
degree in which these two tendencies 
engross their spiritual energy. The 
character of religion for depth and 
variety will depend on the compara- 
tive strength of these tendencies. 
The more nature is personified, the 
more numerous will be the objects of 
worship, and the less will be the re- 
ligious homage which will fall to the 
share of each. While, if the gods be 
fewer, or the sentiment of dependence 
greater, the depth of religious venera- 
tion will increase in proportion. Now, 
whatever be the natural endowments 
of a race, the action of these two 
principles will depend in a consider- 
able degree on the aspect of nature 
and the habits of life. Ifthe aspect 
of nature be such that it will inspire 
in the people little interest, the per- 
sonification of nature will be small, 
and this mental source of religion 
will yield it scanty aliment. If their 
habits of life be such that they are 
comparatively independent of the ac- 
cidents of fortune, the second source 
will be proportionately dried up ; and 
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the different degrees in which these 
two influences coexist regulate the 
production of religion, so to speak, 
and diversify its character, whatever 
be the natural characteristics of the 
race, and whatever progress they may 
have made in knowledge or civiliza- 
tion. Nature may fail to possess any 
striking interest either from famili- 
arity with it, or from its own mono- 
tony. We have instances of the for- 
mer in small islands of which every 
part is easy of access, and which in 
consequence, soon become thoroughly 
known to the inhabitants ; and it is 
to this cause principally that we are 
to attribute the poverty of religion 
among the active-sense Micronesian 
islanders to the north of the equator 
between the meridian of the Figi and 
the Philippine islands. We have in- 
stances of the effect of natural mono- 
tony in desert countries, and in them, 
consequently, the objects of worship 
are few, and the sentiments of devo- 
tion with which these are worshipped 
have corresponding depth and inten- 
sity. The intellectual nomad races 
who roam with their flocks and herds 
over the deserts of Arabia, and Syria, 
and Persia, form the best examples of 
this influence. Their habits of life 
make them dependent on the spon- 
taneous gifts of nature, while the 
monotony of the desert furnishes few 
objects out of which to form ideal 
beings on whom they may spend 
their sense of superintending powers. 
Hence the deep veneration with which 
they worship their deities, and the 
great attributes with which they in- 
vest them. 

Another effect produced by desert 
country in connexion with strong 
sense of dependence, is Fetishism, 

roperly so called. For the gods 
Caine absent where Nature is unin- 
teresting, a want of divine presence 
is felt, and a medium of divine influ- 
ence is sought which may always be 
kept near. In the absence of the 
natural gods this holy thing is inevit- 
ably deified, and so becomes a Fetish. 
Hence it is that Fetishism nowhere 
prevailed more than among the in- 
tellectual Arabs before the establish- 
ment of Mahommedanism ; and even 
still the supreme objects of the pil- 
grim’s adoration at Mecca are Fetishes, 
the building called the Caaba, and the 
white stone and black stone which it 
contains, 
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This leads me to another feature in 
the religions of the desert, which may 
be observed both in the sense and in 
the intellectual religions of such re- 
gions. I mean holy places and pil- 
grimages to them. Deity being ab- 
sent from the general aspect of Na- 
ture, becomes concentrated, as it were, 
in those spots which strike the senses 
of the sense races, or awaken the as- 
sociations of the intellectual, or which 
seem to either to have derived divine 
influence from any god, and in propor- 
tion to the felt want of deity will be 
the pilgrimages to these holy places. 
This characterizes the religious habits 
of the Mongolian nomads of the 
desert of High Asia; but, above all, 
the Arabs and the other Asiatic and 
African Mahommedans to whom, in 
consequence of this effect of their 
desert lives, that-religion was so con- 
genial. 

The aspect of Nature and habits of 
life not only affect the character, and 
what I may call the amount of reli- 
gion, but also the form which it as- 
sumes. The explanation of this is so 
obvious that I need not dwell on it. 
Thus, the sense religions of America 
answer in some degree to the latitudes 
in which they are found. The inhab- 
itants of the northern regions, where 
the long nights shut out external 
Nature, devote their principal homage 
to spirits ; in the southern regions the 
worship of the powers of Nature pre- 
dominates. The great spirits, both 
good and evil, of the Greenlander, 
dwell in the sea, because to him, who 
lives by fishing, the sea is the princi- 
e object in Nature. Among the 

nunting natives of Canada, the wor- 

ship of the spirits of the brutes most 
prevailed. Of the powers of Nature 
which were more worshipped further 
south, the Missouri Indians adored 
the atmosphere and the fertile earth. 
The worship of the sun appears 
among the Natchez still further south. 
The ferocious Caraibs adored the 
moon as their national god, and as an 
evil deity, no doubt because its light 
favoured nocturnal enterprises, and 
their national genius was war and 
mischief. For similar reasons the 
warlike Abipones of Paraguay culti- 
vated the worship of the constellation 
of the Pleiades, and saluted it as their 

andfather. The national god of the 
Srinseo Indians was the bounteous 
power which gave them their abund- 
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ant harvests. The religion of each 
race assuming a form which is the 
reflection of their habits and of the 
aspects of Nature which struck them 
most. Among the intellectual races, 
the Hindoo, when he descended into 
the fertile plains of India, found him- 
self surrounded by manifold mani- 
festations of Nature’s activity, which 
replenished his Pantheon with a cor- 
responding number of gods, who acted 
on each other like those natural 
wers which he had idealized. The 
inhabitant of the lofty table-land of 
Persia, where the stars are sometimes 
visible by day and shine with surpass- 
in splendour at night, found his 
in their celestial hosts, and in 
the constant succession and appar- 
ently almost equal conflict of light 
and darkness, pictured to himself the 
two co-ordinate principles of good and 
evil, and read the ultimate triumph 
of the former ; for in that spangled 
firmament does not the light even now 
triumph over the darkness? The 
agricultural Greek saw at each har- 
vest the bounteous mother Demeter 
robbed of her child, absent in search 
of her during the winter when the 
earth had lost its vitality, and return- 
ed with her daughter when the young 
blades first showed themselves in the 
spring. His supreme god was the 
fertilizing atmosphere, and flowers 
sprang to adorn the bed of Zeus when 
in showers he visited the earth. 

The influence of country and habits 
is also seen in modifying the action 
of the two other agencies which yet 
remain to be considered: the increase 
of knowledge, and the progress of 


social or, tion. 
III. To understand the effect pro- 


duced on religion by the increase of 
knowledge it is necessary to bear in 
mind what has been stated as to those 
qualities of natural agencies which fit 
om to be personified and deified. 
The essential quality is a seemin 
resemblance to man in being a self- 
determining cause ; and this quality 
may be ascribed either because there 
ig no perceived cause for the agency, 
or because it presents in itself a strik- 
ing similarity of character to rational 
action. It is evident from this that 
ag soon as an agency has been traced 
2 wee cause wn produces AG 
oases the capacity of being personi 

or dei unless that causation be 


lost sight of. As the knowledge of 
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causes and effects therefore increases, 
deity gradually recedes and the ob- 
jects of worship change. The course 
which religion takes is, however, 
rather different among the four classes 
into which I have divided mankind, 
as knowledge itself possesses different 
characters among them. The know- 
ledge of Nature which is gained by 
the sense races is more limited to 
actual experience than that which is 
attained by the intellectual races. 
The latter generalize what they have 
observed, and extend the efficiency of 
natural causes from cases which the 
have observed to similar cases beyon 
their experience in a greater degree 
than the sense races. Their charac- 
teristic power is contemplation, ab- 
straction, idealization ; and where the 
sense races would only learn from 
experience to regard each case as it 
occurred, as an effect produced by its 
cause, provided it was similar to a 
case in which they had already made 
this discovery, the intellectual races 
would learn to attribute this character 
more generally to natural phenomena, 
and contemplation would give to 
the results of their experience a diffe- 
rent form from that in which the sense 
races made acquaintance with Nature. 
The knowledge of the former would 
consist more of general truths; that 
of the latter would rather be correct 
views of particular eases obtained 
directly from former experience. Now, 
in general truths, with regard to Na- 
ture, natural agencies are classified 
and each class is individualized. For 
example, if it be said that heat acting 
on organized structure produces life, 
each term in the proposition will de- 
note a large class of things contem- 
plated as an individual. The sense 
races would form no such proposition, 
though in each particular case they 
might perceive that the icular 
heat which they felt did actually 
stimulate, and was necessary for that 
porsvnles life which they saw. In 
heir knowledge of Nature, therefore, 


the intellectual races not only extend 


more widely to natural phenomena, 
the character of being effects, and so 
divest Nature more rey of n- 
ality and divinity. But they oo b 

their faculty of generalization, form 
general conceptions of natural causes, 
which are deified in the same wa 

that the particular cayses had been ; 
and these general gods rule over the 
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perpeylar gods, because they are the 
eification of the general properties 
on which, in each case, the action 
primarily depends. Now, the more a 
cause is generalized, the more is it 
abstracted from the particular condi- 
tion in which it acts ; and if it be per- 
sonified and deified, the god will, in 
a corresponding degree, be separated 
from the material subject in which he 
operates. Thus, the intellectual races 
who had, from the first, as I have be- 
fore explained, a tendency to rise from 
the sensible object which they ob- 
served in action to an ideal object 
which was deified, were led by their 
faculty of generalization still further 
to abstract their gods from nature, 
and, at the same time, to ascribe do- 
minion to a smaller number of su- 
perior gods. The sense races who, 
from the first, worshipped the sensi- 
ble object itself, were led by their in- 
creasing knowledge to transfer divi- 
nity from the sensible effect to the 
sensible causes, without grouping the 
causes into general agencies, and, 
therefore, Sion having their gods 
raised above Nature, or any subordi- 
nations introduced among them, ex- 
cept what they perceived in the vari- 
ous powers actually possessed by the 
various natural agents. The progress 
of religion is consequently, from the 
first, marked by characteristic differ- 
ences in the sense and intellectual 
races, and any attempt to classify 
religions merely by the stages of pro- 
gress which they have attained is su- 
perficial and unscientific. The ten- 
dency of the sense races to advance 
toa Monotheistic religion is not to be 
compared with the movement of the 
intellectual races in the same direc- 
tion, nor are any of the stages through 
which they respectively pass to be 
confounded with each other. Their 
religious impressions of Nature point- 
ed, as soon as their race characters 
were fixed, in directions which did not 
coincide, and the paths which they 
followed never after touched or inter- 
sected. 

In each case, as knowledge advanc- 
ed, deity withdrew to dwell in agen- 
cies which were not understood, and 
in places which were not frequented ; 
but, in the one case, every wind was 
an independent god; in the other, there 
was a god of the winds. In the one 
case, every dark forest and every Em d 
river was pervaded by a divine vital- 
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ity; in the other case, they were the 
abode of nymphs and gods, and there 
were, besides, deities who presided 
over all these. As the intellectual 
races took ee more and more 
general views of Nature, and fixed 
their attention more and more on the 
general causes, and less on their par- 
ticular manifestations, the offices of 
the minor gods gradually sank in im- 
portance, and the very belief in their 
existence lost its vitality. Worship 
was thus gradually transferred to the 
superior gods, and these as they rose 
in dignity diminished in number. 
When their views of Nature became 
so large as to take in the whole, and 
to observe in all natural agencies cer- 
tain common modes of action which 
were regarded as constituting a single 
class ; the power which produced that 
class of actions was personified, and 
was idealized into a deity distinct 
fromNature, controlling it everywhere, 
and supreme over all the other gods. 
Such is the Monotheism of the intel- 
lectual races. That of the sense races, 
on the contrary, is little more than 
the recognition that some natural 
agent—for example, the atmosphere, 
or the sun, acts everywhere, and con- 
trols all others, and the personifica- 
tion and worship of that natural power 
itself. The Chinese who, after all 
their progress in arts and civilization 
for thousands of years, have still the 
Mongolian head and face, and in every 
part of their social existence present 
the character of an active-sense race, 
may be studied as furnishing an ex- 
ample of an active-sense religion, 
which has been acted on for that 
period by increasing knowledge of na- 
ture. Deity has withdrawn from the 
immediate to the remote objects of 
sense, and as they are neither imagin- 
ative nor dependent, they pay little 
homage to it. The gods, however, 
which are recognised by the national 
religion are as diversified as Nature 
itself. The objects to which the peo- 
ple pay the most real adoration are 
the spirits of their ancestors. Their 
supreme god is called Teen heaven, or 
Shang-te sovereign ruler, and what 
cee — of 2 ov may be under- 
sto rom the following passage. 
quoted by Mr. Hardwick, a his work 
entitled, ‘Christ and other Masters,” 
part iii., p. 43 :— 

‘*¢Whom do you worship?’ I asked, 
‘I worship heaven, just as you foreign- 
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ers do,’ he replied. ‘ Who is the heaven 
you worship?’ ‘ Why, Shang-te, of 
course,’ said he. ‘Can you see Shang-te 
or not?’ I inquired. ‘Why,’ replied 
he, looking at me with surprise, at my 
ignorance, and leading me to the door, 
while he pointed up to the sky, ‘there 
he is.” ‘What,’ said I, ‘do you mean 
that blue sky up there?’ ‘Of course,’ 
said he; ‘that is Shang-te, the same as 
your Jesus.’ I have never yet asked the 
above questions without receiving pre- 
cisely the same answers, for all classes 
of Confucianists in China consider Shang- 
te to be the animated material heaven.” 
—M‘Clutchie on the Chinese Theology. 


I have observed before that the 
Negroes also recognise supremacy in 
the divine heaven, but being a pas- 
sive-sense race they devote their wor- 
ship to other objects. 

The religious progress of the active 
and inactive intellectual races, follow- 
ed directions which differed slightly 
from each other. The former hada 
stronger sense of power than the latter. 
In their ideas of cause and effect, they 
attributed activity.more exclusively 
to the cause, and regarded the effect 
as more completely passive than the 
inactive races, who were less accus- 
tomed to treat Nature as the passive 
object of their energies. The latter, 
when personifying Nature’s activity, 
still found some personal activity lin- 
gering about the effect ; and in deify- 
ing Nature’s energies, they found a 
portion of deity everywhere. Thus, 
from the first, their religion had a 
Pantheistic tendency. Their compara- 
tive inactivity also left them more 
leisure for contemplation, and they 
could, therefore, speculate on the 
question, why the effect followed the 
cause, and find a divine mystery in 
the connexion between them, where 
the active races would only think of 
making a practical use of it. These 
abstracted their gods clear out of Na- 
ture, and looked on it as the passive 
object and material on which deity 
operated. The others saw God every- 
where, and regarded every thing as a 

rtion of him. They did not, however, 
ike the sense races, lose God in Na- 
ture, but they elevated Nature to God. 
The Hindoo, relaxed by the heat and 
rains of India, without being deprived 
by them of his great intellectual en- 
dowments, furnishes an example of 
these principles in the Pantheistic and 
contemplative genius of his religion. 

Amongst the inactive intellectual 
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races themselves, important effects 
are produced on the progress of reli- 
gion by the modifying influences of 
the aspect of Nature and habits of 
life. In a desert, Pantheism is im- 
possible, for there is no manifestation 
of deity in the lifeless monotony of 
surrounding objects, nor is there any 
food for the contemplation of Nature. 
The busy intellects which flourish in 
those regions must have recourse to 
the actions of men or brutes for objects 
on which they may think with inter- 
est ; and their religions have these 
two characteristics, that they place 
merit in action, and that they separ- 
ate their gods clearly from Nature, 
giving them human or, at least, ani- 
mal forms. This leads me to the 
divine forms and mythologies of the 
intellectual religions; of course the 
sense religions have none properly so 
called. 

As the gods are abstracted out of 
Nature, they will be conceived with 
more or less distinctness, according 
to the imaginative powers of the race, 
and they will be invested with the 
forms which seem most divine. Now, 


it is to be observed that the gods 
which have sprung from inanimate 
Nature will rise out of it and become 
separate from it, while the divinity 
which is ascribed to animated Nature 


is still immersed in it. There will be 
a god of the winds, the winds them- 
selves having ceased to be divine; 
while still the lion or the bull may 
seem to be animated by divine im- 
pulse. In this stage of religious pro- 
~~ the divine forms will be animal 
orms, not human, as man is not re- 
gardedasdivine. Gradually, however, 
the divinity which had been immersed 
in brutes rises out of them by gene- 
ralization and abstraction. Their forms 
lose the divine character, for an in- 
fluence has meanwhile been at work 
which will substitute for them the 
form of man as the proper form for 
thegods. In all the intercourse which 
men hold with their gods, in all the 
conceptions which they form of their 
thoughts and actions, the spiritual 
nature attributed to them is human 
nature, for this is the only nature 
men know. When, therefore, no spe- 
cial connexion exists between divine 
nature and any other form, human 
form will gradually be attributed to 
the gods. Thus mythology has two 
periods—the ahaa and the human. 
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The length of these periods will de- 
pend on the degree to which animal 
worship has prevailed, and on the 
activity of imagination exercised by 
the race in forming and improving 
their conceptions of their gods. These 
conditions are different in the active 
and inactive intellectual races ; and 
there is, besides, a modifying influence 
exerted by the aspect of Nature and 
habits of life. 

The active intellectual races were 
less disposed to deify brutes, because 
they were obliged to conquer Nature, 
and therefore were not so apt to wor- 
ship it. Their thoughts also were 
more occupied with human action, 
and the creatures of their fancy had 
consequently more of a human cha- 
racter than those of the inactive in- 
tellectualraces. Beinglessdependent 
than these, they had, as I have already 
explained, less depth of religious vene- 
ration. They thought more freely of 
their deities, amused their fancy with 
them, and therefore moulded more 
quickly into definite shape their con- 
ceptions of them. The gods of these 
European races were therefore more 
human and had more mythology than 
the Asiatics. Amongst the Asiatics 
those who dwelt ina fertile and diver- 
sified country had more human gods 
and a fuller mythology than the na- 
tives of the deserts. As there was 
not muchin the desert, except animals, 
which was naturally suited for deifi- 
cation by its striking and varied action, 
these engrossed a larger share of the 
worship of Nature, and retained it 
longer, than in those fertile countries 
which were full of objects of interest. 
But besides this the imagination of 
the desert races was less active in 
shaping their conceptions of the gods. 
Religious thought sprang with them 
rather from the sentiment of depend- 
ence than from its other source—the 
aspectof Nature. Itwasconsequently 
characterized by depth of religious 
sentiment, and the gods were such as 
rather inspired awe by their great 
attributes than interest by their his- 
tory and actions. On the other hand, 
those races which were surrounded 
by many objects of interest were more 
objective in their religion as in their 
language; and as the latter gave copi- 
ous expression to the relations which 
external objects bore to each other, 
so did the former place the gods in 
manifold. relation to each other; in 
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other words, produced a full and com- 
plex mythology which necessarily 
wrought for the gods a human nature, 
and invested them in human form. 
These principles may explain the cha- 
racteristic differences between the 
Hindoo religion on the one hand, and 
the Arabian and Syrian religions on 
the other. It deserves to be remarked 
that the mythology of departed spi- 
rits, or in other words, the concep- 
tions of a future state, among the in- 
tellectual races, depend on similar 
principles, and correspond in their 
nature and fulness with the mytho- 
logy of the gods. 

There is one consequence of the 
abstraction of deity from Nature which 
yet remains to be considered as an 
accompaniment of religious progress; 
I mean idolatry leading in some cases 
to Fetishism. For as deity is removed 
from nature, the want will be felt for 
media of communication. And this 
want will be increased if a difficulty 
be experienced in forming distinct 
conception of the object of worship. 
In such a case the deity will be felt 
to be still more absent from the wor- 
shipper in consequence of the absence 
of a distinct idea of him from the 
mind, and the image used to give a 
distinct idea will also be felt to bring 
the god nearer. The image becomes, 
therefore, a true medium of commu- 
nication, and like all other media may 
be deified into a Fetish. Now, it is 
where the conceptions of deity are the 
least definite that images will be most 
wanted as media of communication, 
and idolatry and Fetishism most pre- 
vail; and accordingly they flourished 
most among the Arabian and Syrian 
nations agreeably to what we have 
seen of their forms ofreligious thought. 
The Greeks and Hindoos had their 
images, too; but there was no such 
sanctity or divine influence attributed 
to them as those idolatrous nations 
ascribed to theirs. And though it 
was not my purpose to allude in this 
essay to revealed religion, I cannot 
forbear noticing the contrast which 
the Jewish religion presents in these 
respects to all the surrounding reli- 
gions. Viewed in relation either to 
race or region it is not natural. Its 
divine forms should be brute forms, 
whether it was derived from Egypt 
or native in the desert, and its wor- 
ship should be idolatry, for it belonged 
to the region which was the focus of 
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idolatry ; but onthe contrary it declares 
that man was made in the image of 
God, and its great principle is that no 
representation should be used in his 
worship. 

IV. It remains to notice briefly the 
way in which social organization acts 
on religion. Some of its effects are like 
those which it produces on language. 
Just as language continues in a grow- 
ing condition, receiving new wordsand 
adopting new forms, till the formation 
of a social union of some extent fixes 
it, so social organization fixes and ela- 
borates religion. At first itis charac- 
terized by the facility with which 
divinity may be ascribed and modes 
of worship adopted by individuals or 
by families, however inappropriate 
both may seem; but as organization 
extends beyond the domestic circle, 
the objects of common worship must 
be such as will engage the religious 
sentiments of all, and the modes of 
worship such as will express them. 
The larger the society becomes the 
more impressive must beany additions 
which are made either to the objects 
of worship or to religious rites, in 
order to be generally received; but the 
great influence which is to be gained 
in the society by the introduction of 
religious innovations will act as a 
stimulus in producing such as will 
command acceptance, and thus reli- 
gioniselaborated. These innovations 
hecome more and more difficult, and 
thus it is fixed. When the religion 
has been fixed the progress of know- 
ledge and civilization may conduct 
the people to a stage beyond that to 
which ¢ eir religion as fixed properly 
belongs. In that case it becomes 

urely formal in those parts which are 
oir that stage. And these formal 
as they lose their religious vita- 

ity wear away like the formal parts 
of language which are rendered un- 
necessary by the modes of expression 
whieh advanced culture introduces. 
Along with the public religion there 
may coexist family religions, continu- 
ing to grow even after the former has 
been fixed, just as some elements in 
language are fixed while others are 
di antionins to grow. Now, these 
family religions, which are distinct 
from the public religion, possess im- 
rtance and dignity in proportion as 
amily and individual interests are 
nfided to them. In general, how- 
eyer, the worship which is elaborated 
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into a pahiio religion, having respect 
to public interests, was first a private 
religion cultivated for private inte- 
rests; and unless in the course of its 
elaboration it becomes restricted to a 
public function, it will still be culti- 
vated in private. In this case the 
greatness of its gods will dwarf into 
mere superstitions the private religious 
elements which may spring up. 
public interests grow in magnitude 
private interests may seem too trivial 
for the notice of the national gods, or 
the dignity of the latter may seem too 
great to admit the approach of every 
private individual; then the public 
and domestic religions will separate, 
and the latter will rise in importance. 
It is partly for this reason that the 
worship of ancestors holds so promin- 
ent a place in China. 

When the civil union is formed, and 
public interests are confided to the 
divine protection of national gods, the 
worship of these gods on behalf of the 
State will be one of the functions re- 
garded as necessary for the national 
welfare. It will at first fall within 
the duties of the civil chief, as it is 
his office to provide generally for the 
public interests. But as organization 
advances, this function, as it becomes 
more onerous and important, will form 
for itself a special organ, and so a 
national priesthood will arise. So 
long as the religion continues to be a 
national one, the civil and spiritual 
functions will continue to be con- 
nected, and the temporal ruler will be 
at the head of the national priesthood. 
If, however, the religion become so 
elaborate, either in oben or wor- 
ship, that the civil chief cannot com- 
bine its due cultivation with the civil 
duties of his office, the priestly func- 
tion will become proportionately se- 
parated, but never entirely discon- 
nected, so long as the religion is na- 
tional, unless some disturbing causes 
interpose. It will, however, like all 
other professions, have a tendency to 
become hereditary. The hereditary 
priesthood, in proportion as it elabor- 
ates religion, will assume a sacred 
character, and become a divinely in- 
stituted caste, and will exert an im- 
pears influence in modifying religion. 

heir isolation from the rest of the 
community, both in blood and in oc- 
cupation, will, when continued for 
many generations, gradually change 
their race character. The religion 
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which they form will change its cha- 
racter in a corresponding degree, and 
may thus rise on aa properly 
belongs to the general endowments 
of the race. In this case the popular 
and the priestly religions will become 
more or less distinct from each other. 
But the religious cultivation of the 
priests may become superior to what 
is natural to the race without such a 
change in their own natural endow- 
ments, and, consequently, without 
separating from the popular religion. 
Their familiarity with the ods, and, 
still more, the deceptions which they 
may practise on the people, will lessen 
their religious veneration, and so raise 
them above the degree of dependence 
which is natural tothe race. It isin 
this way we are to understand the 
superiority of the Negro priests in ris- 
ing to some degree above the popular 
Negro worship. They are kept by the 
religious tendencies of the people from 
cnanging the objects of ae ; yet 
they make some approach to the ac- 


tive-sense religions in bringing into 
greater prominence the Supreme God, 
or heaven, and to the intellectual reli- 
gions in slightly idealizing their gods, 


and forming a faint outline of a my- 
thology. 

Strong, social organization may, in 
certain circumstances, be so difficult, 
and, at the same time, so necessary, 
that it will look for aid to religion, 
and the disastrous effects of insubor- 
dination regarded asdivine pedgments, 
as well as the great results realize 
by an orderly, civil union regarded as 
divine blessings, will give to the or- 
ganization of society divine authority. 
A wandering tribe in search of settle- 
ments are in circumstances of this 
kind, in which subordination is at the 
same time difficult and necessary; but 
still more when wandering on the 
ocean. Hence arose the sacred cha- 
racter of the Polynesian kings and 
chieftains, whose power of imposing 
tabu is the form assumed under these 
circumstances by the prerogative in- 
herent in the civil pee of deter- 
mining the rights of property which 
are necessary to the common weal. 
The results obtained in the progress 
of social organization may, when they 
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are first realized, appear so wonderful 
as to be beyond the power of man. 
The organs of their production will, 
in this case, be regarded as divine, if 
they are separated from intercourse 
with the people; as inspired, if inter- 
course with lees reveals their usually 
human nature. The theocracies of 
China and Peru are, perhaps, to be 
understood in this way ; and hence, 
also, it is that codes of laws, writing, 
science, and literature are all, at first, 
divine. 

It need hardly be remarked that 
social organization affects mythology 
by leading men to attribute to their 
gods the same relations which subsist 
among themselves. 

But it is more worthy of notice that 
the moral character of religion de- 

nds on the nature of the civil union. 

0 long as the civil union is small, 
the sense of duties and rights will be 
proportionately restricted. The rights 
of man and the obligations of hu- 
manity will be unknown. Religion 
will be exclusively national ; and if 
the nation be warlike, sanguinary. It 
will give its sanction only to those 
private and national virtues which 
have arisen out of the narrow rela- 
tions of social life. 

Such seem to be some of the prin- 
ciples which govern the religious phe- 
nomena of mankind. They require a 
much fuller examination and more 
copious verification by comparison 
with facts than the limits of this 
essay would admit. I must, in con- 
clusion, make two remarks. One is, 
that the principles here laid down are 
intended to indicate the general cha- 
racter of the religious phenomena in 
each case, without meaning to deny 
that individuals may rise in their re- 
ligion above that character, as they 
may also fall below it. The other is, 
that it is not to be supposed that a 
religion cannot be imparted to a race 
because the natural endowments of 
that race are so low that it could not 
have originated that religion. This, 
however, belongs to another section 
of the subject, the laws which govern 
the action of one religion on another; 
and into that branch of the science of 
religion I cannot now enter. 
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PART II, 


CHAPTER VII.—THE TWO COMPANIONS, 


JAMEs hastened out of the house, by 
a back entrance. He crossed the lit- 
tle bridge that separated Sir Alfred’s 
demesne from Col. Digby's, and turned 
into the walk we have so often no- 
ticed by the river side. Under the tree 
where Charles St. Laurence and Caro- 
line had parted so many years ago, he 
sat. The moon was shining brightly, 
as he drew the fatal parcel from his 
pocket and untied the cord. He took 
out the dagger and carefully examined 
it. “Ah! this has been cleaned. 
How did she get it? Could she have 
found it? No matter; it answers 
my purpose.” He wrapt it carefully 
up, tied the cord, and put it into his 
breast. He sat musing for a moment. 
“T must have another hand,” he said; 
“but who!—who!? Tom Scott ; ay, 
Tom is the very man.” Then he 
sprang up and walking very fast, 
crossed the bridge again, and left his 
master’s demense by a gate which led 
to a road over a steep hill. This was 
a beautiful road, shaded at both sides 
by trees. It wound round to the back 
of the hill, the aspect of which i. 
sented a contrast to the side he had 
just left. It was perfectly barren ; 
a bare plain or valley lay between 
this and another hill, or rather moun- 
tain beyond. This valley was quite 
secluded. Neither house nor cabin 
could be seen for miles around. 
James struck off the main road into 
a narrow path that lay between two 
fields. He followed this path till he 
came to a miserable hovel, so wretch- 
ed, that from the outward appear- 
ance, no one could imagine it to be 
the habitation of a living being. 
With his stick he knocked twice at 
the door; he bent down to discover 
whether his summons had been heard, 
but his inspection seemed to be unsa- 
tisfactory, for with a muttered curse, 
he gave a low whistle and was pre- 
paring to leave when his attention 
was arrested by a movement within. 
A voice demands in a surly tone— 

“Who is there ?” 

“ A friend,” was the laconic reply, 


whena bolt was withdrawn, and James 
entered with a coarse invective. He 
asked why he had been kept so long at 
the door; and then followed his com- 
panion through a narrow dark passage 
into a low-roofed apartment, which, 
though there was no candle, was bright- 
ened by the light of a fire that burned 
on the hearth. The floor was earthen; 
a wooden table was in the centre of 
the room, between which and the 
hearth was a low stool. A box at 
the further end completed the furni- 
ture of the apartment. 

“You have a smell here that might 
feast the fairies,” remarked James, as 
he followed his friend into the room. 
His host, with a grim laugh and a nod, 
pointed to the box which he meant 
James to draw over to the fire and 
use as a seat. Tom Scott, for he it 
is whom we are now introducing to 
our readers, had a short, thick-set 
figure. His head was large, with a 
quantity of red hair and whiskers ; 
and he had a sharp, cunning eye, which 
he had a peculiar habit of winking. 
His countenance was otherwise heavy, 
though with a dash of cunning. e 
drew the single stool that the room 
afforded towards the fire, and resumed 
the process of cooking which had 
been interrupted by the knock. 

“What in the name of goodness 
have you there? You feast in royal 
style,” said James, as he looked over 
his friend’s shoulder. 

“ Ay, time for me,” said Tom. “I 
have had to do with small fry long 
enough.” 

“If every one had their own,” said 
James, “who would that deer call 
master ?” 

“Colonel Digby is my game-keeper; 
but I save him the trouble of killing 
the game for me,” with a low chuckle, 
was the reply. 

“Faith you earn your bread easier 
than honester folk. How many of 
these do you get in the month,” said 
James. 

_ “Why, man, such high-flying game 
is not so easy got as that. It is six 
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years and more since I got one of 
these deer before. I remember that 
night well.” 

““ Why, was the pitcher near being 
broke then? You have gone to the 
well long enough. Your time will 
soon come round.” 

“Not the least fear,” said Tom. 
“No; J was safe enough ; but faith 
I did get a fright, though others fared 
worse nor me.” 

“Did you take old Sam with you?” 

“NotI. Come, draw over tothe table 
and take some of this; or, perhaps, 
you would not like to touch what isnot 
got honestly ?’”’ said Tom, with a sneer. 

“T am not so particular as that, 
when a friend asks,” said James, 
drawing his seat forward. His host 
placed a large bottle on the table, the 
fragrance of which filled the room. 
After helping his friend and himself 
to his satisfaction, he resumed his 
seat, and said :—“* Old Sam, indeed. 
Do you think that I am mad, to let 
that old fool know my concerns, or 
where I deal for my marketing ? 
Not I, indeed. Why, don’t you re- 
member Michaelmas six years? I 
forgot—you were abroad. It was the 
night Colonel Digby’s nephew was 
killed.” 

** Bless my soul. Do you know any 
thing about Aim ?” said James, hardly 
concealing his intense curiosity. 

Tom nodded his head and winked ; 
“T know what I know.” 

“Oh, ay, you know every thing, 
and things that never happened.” 

“Things that never happened, in- 
deed. Ay, but one thing that did 
happen.” 

_ Tell me what it was ; you say he 
was killed. How, and by whom ?” 
said James. 

“You are going to hear all about 
it, are you ? I never tell tales out of 
school.” 

“T would not care if all the Digbys 
were hanged or drowned. I hate the 
whole lot and stock of them,” said 
James. 

“ No, no,” answered his companion, 
“T say nothing. A wise man never 
found a dead man.” 

James perceived that Tom really did 
know more than at first he gave him 
credit for, and he hoped to draw out 
his knowledge. It might be of in- 
finite use to him; but he saw the 
moment was not yet come. He was 
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too clever to impart an important 
secret without some very considerable 
inducement, at least while he was 
sober. His hopes lay in the bottle 
before them. He determined himself 
to take as little of the contents as 
he could, without raising the suspicion 
of his companion, and thought that 
when his friend became exhilarated 
he might also become communicative. 
With this prospect he determined to 
betray no curiosity on the subject of 
his story. 

“ How do you like playing second 
fiddle at your place up there?” said 
Tom, laughing, “since you got a lady 
at the head of the house.” 

“* Don’t talk of her. I hate her like 
poison,” said James, sulkily. 

“Likely enough. A spirited bit of 
goods she is, and can be in a passion, 
ay, and worse nor that,’ answered 
his companion, mysteriously. 

“What do you know of hert Did 
you ever speak two words to her in 
your life ?”’ 

“Ay did I, and there’s a secret 
that none. but she and I know,” 
answered Tom, winking one eye, and 
grinning like a demon. 

James’s curiosity was almost break- 
ing all bounds ; but with a wonderful 
effort he controlled himself. He 
thought Tom had nearly arrived at 
that state of intoxication in which 
he would communicate freely, if he 
thought that he was really indifferent 
about it, and would be tempted to tell 
his own story, for the purpose of excit- 
ing his friend’s interest and astonish- 
mentat his boasted knowledge. James 
seeing the time was ripe wished to 
strike while the iron was hot; and 
knowing exactly hiscompanion’s state, 
he rose as if about to leave. 

“Good night, Tom,” he said. “I 
must be off.” 

“Not going yet,” said his com- 
panion ; “ why, it is only now I am 
getting jolly. Sit down there, and I 
will tell you something about that 
mistress of yours that you are so fond 
of, which will make you love her 
more.” 

“Nonsense, man, you know nothing 
about her; I tell you I hate her.” 

“Don’t I, though? ay, ay, I know 
more than you or any one else; sit 
down there, and have another glass, 
and [ll tell you what'll make your 
hair stand on end.” So saying, he 
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filled James’s glass and his own, and 
proceeded, with a consequential mys- 
terious air. 

“Well, my lad, on that same Mi- 
chaelmas night I was pretty hard-up; 
business had been slack, as it always 
is in the summer time. I set out 
about seven o'clock in the evening to 
follow my trade. I had good sport, 
and was lurking about for the night 
to close in before I could leave Colo- 
nel Digby’s demesne, when I was 
startled by the sound of voices near. 
Afraid the speakers might see me I 
crept low under the bushes, close to 
where they were standing. I could 
not see who they were; but from the 
sound of the voices I knew it was a 
man and woman. They seemed to be 
quarrelling. I tried to hear what 
they were saying, but I could not; 
till just as they were parting I heard 
the woman say, “ You are not the first 
man that feared a woman, and you 
will have cause to tremble before me ; 
you are a curse to me.” 

“What!” cried James, starting and 
leaning eagerly forward; “did you 
see who said it?” 

“Stop, will you, and let me tell my 
story my own way.” 

“T raised up a bit to see who she 
was; the man’s back was to me; but 
T saw the regimentals and knew the 
fellow’s cut; it was the Captain, and 
the woman was no one else but Miss 
Digby, your present mistress. Faith, 
she did inal grand; every inch a 

ueen. You would think her three 
eet taller, and her eyes glared like 
them coals there. I couldn’t help ad- 
miring her, as she stood there defying 
him all by herself. He said some- 
thing to her low, I couldn’t hear, but 
she darted past him like lightning. 
T had a rare chance of being caught; 
but she was not thinking of the ‘like 
of me, nor of any thing good, I sus- 
pect. I had to leave the deer hid 
under the bushes, and cut for my 
life, as I feared to fall into St. Lau- 
rence’s hands, who might be lurking 
about there half the night for aught I 
knew.” 

“Go on,” said James, with undis- 
guised interest. 

“ Give us the bottle, then,” said his 
companion, continuing his narrative. 

- The next night I had to go look 
after the game I had hid, but waited 
till near ten o'clock, as there was 
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such a fuss and search all day after 
Captain St. Laurence, who was miss- 
ing. I got into the place well enough, 
and close up to where I put the deer, 
when, the Lord save me! I never got 
such a fright. There, right before me, 
was a white figure, leaning against a 
tree. I thought it was the Captain’s 
ghost, and I could not stir with terror 
when it turned the head towards me, 
likeas if it heard me breathe, and who 
was it but Miss Digby. I don’t know 
which I would have been the most 
frightened at seeing—the Captain's 
ghost or her, there all alone at that 
time of night. How long she had been 
there, or what brought her there at 
that hour, I do not know. She 
seemed to expect somebody, for she 
turned round and looked at me, that’s 
certain. She flew like a startled hare 
as I moved; I was not the one she 
was waiting for.” 

“Ts that all,” said James. “Have 
you finished your story ?” 

“ All; faith I think I have told a 
good one; what more do you want.” 

James stood up, and buttoning his 
coat, he turned towards his friend, 
and said, “Oh, it is all very wonder- 
ful; do you think I believe one word 
of it from beginning to end.” 

“ Believe it,” cried out Tom, rising 
with excitement ; “why, man, do you 
think I have been telling you lies ; I 
would take my oath of every word I 
said ; it isas true as you stand there.” 
“ Your oath. Oh, then, why didn’t 
you when there was such a reward 
offered ?” 

““ Ay, a reward offered for what ? 
Not for all I seen of the murderess; 
and sure you don’t think a slip of a 
girl like that could murder a man.” 

“Not herself, certainly ; but there 
is such a thing as paying another for 
doing it.” 

“You don’t think that I was such 
a fool as not to think of that? Many 
is the hour I thought how I could 
get that same reward; but I inquired 
and set a lot of our men to try and 
trace another in the business, but 
never could. That she had a hand in 
it I could swear; but again, who could 
the other be? I never missed a fellow 
out of this since ; and who was to 
believe my word if I did inform on 
allI knew? No,” he said, with a 
low whistle ; “the tables might be 
turned; for what business brought me 
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into Colonel Digby’s that hour of the 
night? A poor fellow must live, and 
so [ dropped it; and you are the first 
I ever told it to.” 

“Now, Tom, would you swear it, 
if there was another that could side 
with you in it?” 

“T could swear it; but I don’t want 
to swear away a woman's life that 
never did me any harm, and, I con- 
fess, I like the girl’s spirit.” 

“No; but perhaps, if you get the 
reward, or the half of it—eh ?” 

“‘T should be sure of that. There 
is no doubt charity begins at home; 
and though I do like a spirited girl, 
it was cruel of her to get this poor 
fellow murdered after all. Do you 
know any thing about it, as you say 
that ? indetd, T might have guessed 
you had something to say to me, 
as you never come to see a poor fel- 
low like me unless you have a dirty 
job on hands.” 

“Not at all; it is a long time since I 
saw you; and on such a fine evening I 
took the opportunity. I have nothing 
particular to say ; but [ll think on 
what you have told me; i¢ ¢s a most 
extraordinary story. Good night, Tom, 
and thank you.” 

So saying he left the cabin. He 
had come there determining to get 
Tom Scott’s assistance; but how had 
chance favoured him, though he had 
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affected incredulity? When he heard 
Tom’s story, he was certain every 
word that he said was true; but his 
own plans were not matured enough 
for him to impart them to his friend. 
He had no intention of taking any 
mortal into his confidence ; he trusted 
too much to his own judgment and 
discrimination ; he was one who knew 
exactly his own capabilities; it was 
necessary that he should have Tom’s 
assistance, but only as a blind instru- 
ment in the carrying out of his plot. 

On leaving the cottage he walked 
hastily home, absorbed in deep 
thought. 

‘What the deuce brought her there 
the second time? Tom said, to meet 
some one—could it have been himself? 
Pooh! Nonsense. Every word the 
fellow said is true--true as gospel ; 
but she did want to meet somebody, 
no doubt?’ And so he meditated, 
stopping occasionally, pressing his 
hand to his lip as a particular thought 
seemed to puzzle him, and then being 
satisfied with his solution, hasten on 
again. He arrived home very late ; 
and raising the latch, he quietly en- 
tered, without one twinge of remorse 
at his diabolical plans. There was 
but one thought in his mind, one hope 
in his heart, revenge, bitter, black re- 
venge; he would sell his soul, body, 
all he possessed, to be revenged. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AN ARREST. 


A Few evenings after the events re- 
corded in the last chapter, Caroline 
had retired to her room earlier than 
usual, and had placed herself under 
the ministrations of Flora. Had she 
been less occupied with her own sor- 
rowful thoughts, she would have per- 
ceived that her maid was bursting 
with some important news, and was 
only watching a favourable moment 
to communicate it. Still Flora had 
a certain misgiving about introduc- 
ing this wonderful subject. She 
could make free with her mistress, 
more 80, perhaps, than one could ima- 
gine a n of Caroline’s naturally 
proud disposition would allow ; but 
there were certain topics that she had 
been peremptorily silenced about. She 
had an instinctive feeling that the 
news she burned to communicate 
trenched on forbidden ground; but the 


innate desire to relate the marvellous 
overcame all scruples, and she in- 
geniously first introduced an irrele- 
vant topic, or, perhaps, it would be 
better to say, “she beat about the 
bush.” 

“Do you think, my lady, Miss Julia 
will engage James’s sister?” 

“T am sure I don’t know,” said 
Caroline. 

“T never saw a young lady so 
changed since your marriage, my lady; 
she is so lively, in comparison to what 
she was; and so very attentive to the 
poor old master.” 

“Ts she? Yes; I believe so.” 

“T hope Jane will suit her; she 
used to be a kind mistress; but then, 
indeed, she did not mind; she was 
easily pleased. I think she has get 
over tt all; and it will be so dreadful 
now to rip up the whole business,” 
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“Yes,” said Caroline, absently. 

“Only too dreadful ; the poor thing, 
my heart bleeds for her.” 

Caroline had not been attending to 
a word she had said; and now she 
turned impatiently to her— 

“Flora, I never heard you talk so 
much.” 

This remark silenced her for a mo- 
ment or two; but despairing of there 
being any chance that her mistress 
would be less abstracted, she lost all 
patience, and after sundry ineffectual 
narsher brushings of her long hair, 
she suddenly began— 

“Oh, my lady, there is the strangest 
report through the village this even- 
ing; I never heard the like; every- 
body is talking of it.” 

Lady Douglass seemed hardly to 
hear it. 

“Ts there?” she said, absently. 

“So strange, almost a miracle,” 
continued the voluble Flora; “and 
who would have thought it after six 
years and more; but the saying is 
true enough, ‘Murder will out.’” 

“What are you talking about, 
Flora?” said Lady Douglass, roused 
now completely. 


“Only, my lady, they say that the 
murder of Captain St. Laurence” —— 

Caroline started from her seat, pale 
as death, her hair falling over her 
shoulders— 

“That is a lie; who says Captain 


St. Laurence was murdered? He 
never was; he is, he must be living,” 
and pressing both her hands to her 
side; “yes, I know he lives; I will 
swear it.” 

“The girl was terrified at her mis- 
tress’s strange look and excitement, 
and approached her; when Caroline 
turned wildly to her— 

“Tell me every word you heard, as 
you value your salvation—every word 
you know—quick, quick.” 

Flora repeated what she had said— 

“Information had been given, no- 
body knew by whom, that the mur- 
derer of’ —— 

“Stop, girl; there is no—don’t use 
that horrid, lying word.” When 
quieter, she said: “Go on—quick, 
quick.” 

“Of Captain St. Laurence is dis- 
covered ; they say the body has been 
found,” continued Flora, hesitat- 
ingly. 

One deep, low groan, at this new 
discovery, was the only outward token 
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of the agony that was breaking Caro- 
line’s heart. She leant a moment 
with both her hands on the table, as 
if to support herself; then, very 
calmly, she went to her desk and 
wrote a few lines; this she put into 
an envelope, and sealed; then, turn- 
ing to Flora, she said— 

“You must get James—mind, no 
one but James—to go with this note 
to my father ; he must wait for an an- 
swer. Colonel Digby may not be 
home till very late; but he must not 
leave without the answer ;” and then 
in a tender, tremulous voice, she con- 
tinued, “Flora, dear Flora, my hopes 
are centered on you; don’t mention 
that you have told me this—this re- 
port ; and, oh! make James go at 
once—quickly, quickly.” 

Flora, crying, gave her mistress 
every assurance, and added, “not to 
fear; James should go without delay.” 

And Caroline went to her husband’s 
study. 

He was writing at his bureau, with 
his back to the door, and did not turn 
as she entered. She locked the door, 
and came over to him. Gently, very 
gently, she laid her arm on his should- 
er, saying— 

“Alfred, my own Alfred.” 

He started. 

“Gracious heavens, Caroline, you 
look deadly pale. Are you ill, dar- 
ling?” 

His unsuspecting manner, his ig- 
norance, his solicitude for her at that 
moment, entirely overcame her. She 
was sure that he would have divined 
the cause of her coming ; but now she 
should have to tell him. This aspect 
had never presented itself to hermind. 
She had imagined various others, she 
had thought of all possible positions 
in which she might be placed when the 
fatal hour should arrive, and had acted 
over in imagination how she would 
shield him. Butshehad neverthought 
she should have to repeat in words to 
him what she dared not breathe to 
herself. She was sure that thought 
must ever be uppermost in his mind, 
and that any extraordinary occur- 
rence would at once connect itself 
with it. Now, how different. She 
could not speak. He rose and lifted 
her to the sofa by the fire ; and, kneel- 
ing beside her, rubbed her cold hands 
between his own. 

She lay conscious, acutely so, but 
with an utter inability to move or 
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speak ; her eyes closed ; she could not 
even raise the lids. Apparently life- 
less, but with an intense agony of 
feeling, knowing every moment she 
7 there was more precious than her 
ife. 

“My precious child, Caroline, look 
at me ; tell me, darling, are you ill? 
Oh, Garoline, dearest, speak, but 
once. 

She had a tight grasp of his hand, 
but could not speak. She heard every 
word; they went as daggers to her 
heart. He did not know, he had not 
the least idea of what she must tell 
him. He became really alarmed and 
started to his feet to call assistance. 
This movement proved more effectual 
in rousing her. She raised herself— 

“T am well, quite well. You must 
go ry not a moment is to be 
os 


He thought her mind was wander- 
ing, and tried to make her lie down 
again. 

“Never mind, darling,” he said, “T 
shall not leave you. T will stay by 
you all night.” 

“Oh! Alfred,” she said, in despair- 
ing, heart-broken accents, “must I 
say it—don’t you know?” 

“To-morrow, my precious—to mor- 
row we willhearall. Lie quiet now.” 

“To-morrow, oh! no—now, now, at 
once. I must whisper—whisper it 
even here,” she said, putting her arm 
round his neck. She drew him close 
to her, and whispered low, so very 
low, he could hardly hear—“ Charles 
St. Laurence—James has told.” 

The effect was electrical. Deadly 
pale he staggered against the wall. 

“The villain has betrayed me—all 
is lost!” 

“No, no!” she cried, starting to her 
feet, regaining strength perfectly, 
from the immediate danger. “ All is 
ready. Jamesis gone. Take “Sun- 
shine ;” a vessel leaves Bristol at four 
o’clock in the morning. Ride now— 
now, fast—you are safe.” 

“No!” he said despairingly. “No! 
I shall be traced ; this aaden depar- 
ture will only confirm the suspicion.” 

“Tmpossible. Every one knew you 
were to leave home to-morrow; who 
will know you go to-night? James 
cannot be back till late in the morn- 
ing. Oh! Alfred, for heaven’s sake, 
don’t waste moments so precious— 
quick, quick—go. My brain is on 
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fire,’ she said, pressing her hands 
against her forehead. 

Then, and not till then, as his eye 
turned on the miserable, pale face of 
his wife, did he remember that he had 
never told her. Passionately press- 
ing her to his breast— 

“Dearest darling, that I love better 
than the whole world—but how sel- 
fishly. I ought to have fled the mo- 
mentIsawyou. HowIhave wronged 
you. Caroline, darling, you have 
ool me in good report. Trust me 
now—how youhavediscovered I know 
not; but you cannot know all. The 
world will all be against me, but you 
will believe that J amnotamurderer.” 

With a cry, almost ashriek, she said, 
“Oh, thank God, I know it.” 

They parted. bien: 

Some hours later on the day that 
Sir Alfred had left Braydon Hall, Ca- 
roline was in the drawing-room. She 
was standing at the window watching 
the heavy clouds that rolled slowly 

ast. A heavy, chill mist was falling. 

Vot a leaf stirred. All looked com- 
fortlesswithout. But Caroline, though 
she had parted with her husband, and 
did not know when she should again 
see him, felt a comfort in her inmost 
soul to which she had been long a 
stranger. Her husband’s words still 
rang in her ears. The weight that had 
bowed her down till it had almost 
crushed her fragile form in the earth, 
had been lifted off. She believed every 
word he had said to her. She would 
have as soon doubted an angel from 
heaven. All was easy to bear now. 
The world might judge hardly, as it 
always was sure to do with the un- 
fortunate. She knew—yes, knew the 
truth. As to details or particulars 
she thought not once of them. There 
wasone—one bright truth—thatswal- 
lowed up every thing else. 

She was disturbed in these medita- 
tions by the door opening, and James 
presented the note he had brought 
from Colonel Digby. She could 
hardly repress a tremor as she again 
looked at this man; but thinking it 
better for the present to control her 
feelings, she let him leave the room 
without any remark. A hideous, tri- 
umphant grin distorted his features 
as he turned towards the door. As 
he left the room she heard several 
footsteps and loud voices. Her heart 
beat with undefinedterror. Thesteps 
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came towards the room she sat in; the 
door was suddenly opened, and James 
reappearing, ushered in two police 
officers. The reality of her own posi- 
tion, and of what her husband had 
escaped, now rushed upon her. She 
allowed some moments toelapse before 
she dared to trust herself to speak. 
Then drawing herself up with native 
dignity, she said, “To what circum- 
stance am I indebted for this intru- 
sion ?” 

Before the officers could answer, 
James advanced—“ There is your pri- 
soner,” said he, pointing to Caroline. 

“How do you dare to commit such 
an outrage?” cried Caroline, gaining 
courage at seeing her servants collect 
around her. “Where is your autho- 
rity?—of what crime am I accused?” 

“Thereis my warrant,” said James, 
insolently snatching the paper from 
the officer and thrusting it towards 
Caroline. 

“My business is with these officers,” 
said Caroline, proudly; “I request no 
interference.” 

James was abashed at her dignified 
demeanour, and hung back. 

“Now, sir,” continued Caroline, 
addressing the officer, “may I be in- 
formed of the crime of which I am 
accused ?” 

The officer very civily handed the 
warrant—“I am sure, madam, there 
is some strange mistake, which, no 
doubt, will be explained immediately 
you see the magistrate; but Iam sorry 
my duty will not permit me to leave 
this without you.” 

Caroline took the warrant. She 
looked eagerly over it to see was her 
husband’s name inserted; but to her 
infinite surprise it was her own. A 
strange feelingcameover her. She was 
neither nervous nor excited, she was 
very calm. 

“May I have my father with me,” 
she said, “it will not detain you more 
than half an hour; and also my maid, 
I should wish her to accompany me.” 

“Certainly, madam, any thing that 
can conduce to your comfort shall be 
strictly attended to.” 

“One request more,” said Caroline, 
“and I have done. May we go pri- 
vately in my own carriage?” 

“Undoubtedly, madam.” 

In less than an hour Colonel Digby 
arrived. He had not been informed 
of the particulars; all the messenger 
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could tell him was that Lady Doug- 
lass wished his presence immediately, 
and that there was an extraordinary 
commotion,— police officers, who 
wanted to take every thing out of the 
house—as Sir Alfred had left home; 
my lady was terrified out of her 
senses, being all alone; and the most 
extraordinary part of the business 
was, that Suan Forest, who had 
been such a confidential, trustworthy 
servant, suddenly had turned against 
his mistress. Colonel Digby could 
not at all comprehend the man’s 
meaning. He asked questions, but 
the answers only added double con- 
fusion. Thinking it best not to lose 
any more time, he mounted his horse, 
and soon arrived at Braydon Hall. 
Exaggerated as he thought the mes- 
senger’s account must be, it fell far 
short of the reality. As regarded 
the confusion of the house—the hall 
door was lying open, the servants 
collected in groups, the women cry- 
ing, lamenting, and making a noise 
that only added to the inextricable 
disorder around; the men swearing, 
raising their voices, one trying to out- 
speak the other. In fact, the poor 
old Colonel soon discovered, if he 
wished to learn particulars, hemust try 
his chance within, as it was perfectly 
hopeless where he was. He dismount- 
ed, and at once went to the drawing- 
room. The police officers stood at 
the lower cael the room whispering 
together ; at the upper end sat Caro- 
line, shaded by the deep recess of the 
window, her faithful Flora stand- 
ing by her side, speaking words of 
comfort to cheer her mistress. As the 
door opened, and Caroline saw her 
father, she ran to meet him, and, with 
a low cry, fell sobbing into his arms. 
The officers treated them with marked 
respect and instantly left the room, 
contenting themselves with keeping 
guard outside the door. 

““What is this, dear child? there is 
some unaccountable mistake. Where 
is Alfred? An execution, an arrest— 
What is it all? Alfred never owed a 
penny in his life.” 

“Dear papa, it is not Alfred; the 
only waited for him to be gone, 
suppose. Debt-—oh, no, no—worse. 
See here—read—I cannot say.” 

The warrant was handed to him; 
he took it to the light—“ ‘The person 
of Caroline Douglass’—for what! 
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what is this? I cannot see—the word 
looks like”—said the old man, wiping 
his spectacles—“ ‘ murder !—Charles 
St. urence !’—merciful heaven! 
what is the meaning of this?” He 
trembled in every limb, but protested 
loudly against the apparent extrava- 
gance. He made an abortive attempt 
to laugh—“ Ha, murder! a child mur- 
der a man! ha, ha! How can they 
bring the charge? why they have no 
proof that poor Charles is even dead.” 

“Oh, papa, the—the body has been 
found.” 

“The body found! where? when? 
by whom? heavens, murdered !” 

“T do not know, papa; I know no- 
thing, except that James Forest is con- 
nected with the arrest in some way.” 

“James Forest !—I feel my brain 
turning—James Forest-—Alfred’s 
steward! there is something unintelli- 
gible—the man must be mad. I will 
call those fellows outside, you shall 
not stir out of this house.” 

“Papa, no, that cannot be; the 
men must do their duty. They are 
most civil, and evidently feel very 
unpleasant in being forced to carry 
out their commands. We must go— 
there is no alternative.” 
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Colonel Digby soon perceived this, 
and ceased to press his daughter. He 
called the officers, “‘There is some 
absurd mistake,” said he, “but, of 
course, we have nothing to say to 
you; let us get out of this immedi- 
ately, and have this troublesome bu- 
siness over.” 

Before leaving Braydon, Colonel 
Digby wrote a letter to Sir Alfred 
Douglass, informing him of the arrest. 
He asked Caroline for his address. 
She gave his agent’s address in Lon- 
don, well knowing it would be a long 
time before the letter could be de- 
livered to him. 

Caroline, her father, and the maid, 
entered the carriage. The police 
officer held the carriage door open for 
them to enter. He looked in, and seemed 
to hesitate a moment, then muttered, 
“T couldn’t bring myself to go in 
there.” He was satisfied that there 
would be no attempt at escape, and 
mounting on the outside, they drove 
down the avenue, and in this manner 
Caroline, a few hours after her hus- 
band had left Braydon Hall, also 
quitted her home. When did they 
meet again ? 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE TRIAL, 


On arriving at the house of Mr. Tyr- 
rell, the magistrate, they underwent 
the usual examination in such cases; 
and though the charge was denied by 
Caroline and vehémently so by Colo- 
nel Digby, the form of committal 
was made out, and Caroline was imme- 
diately removed to the prison. The 
drive from the magistrate’s house to 
the prison occupied about  half-an- 
hour. There was not a word spoken 
in this time—short in fact, but long in 
suffering. Colonel Digby seemed to 
have lost all his energy and hope; he 
had been convinced that the moment 
he appeared before the magistrate, and 
pointed out the manifest absurdity 
of the case there would not be an 
instant’s hesitation in granting his 
daughter’s freedom; and now when 
things had turned out so adversely his 
spiritssunk. Hisdaughter committed 
to prison on such a charge: the 
thought was terrific. Of course, she 
would be acquitted, but nothing could 
wipe out the stain. The poor old 


man, not strong in health, received a 
dreadful blow. In those few hoursa 
change had come over him, and Caro- 
line perceived it. She felt her father 
would never be the same again. She 
looked at him, and tried to realize the 
worst that might—that probably 
would happen. How could he bear it : 
her father that had loved her so dear- 
ly; and then the thought of another 
would arise—another, dearer than all 
the world to her—far away, alone, 
driven from his home, and all by an 
unjust accusation. She had said 
she would save him. How true her 
words had proved. Save him she 
would at the sacrifice of her own life, 
which seemed now to be the penalty 
demanded. She must think; she must 
be careful in her answers. If she 
were released the charge might be 
shifted to him,; and so dreaming, each 
wrapped in their own reflections, they 
arrived before the prison. It was 
evening when they reached the gaol. 
Caroline’s step faltered as she got out 
20 
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of the carriage. In raising her eyes 
her glance fell on a narrow iron bal- 
cony, with a cross-bar above. A visi- 
ble tremor shook her frame, and she 
sank fainting into Flora’s arms. These 
moments were, perhaps, the most 
painful. She had thought and dwelt 
upon every circumstance to familiarize 
her mind ; but it was only in imagina- 
tion she had lived through scenes she 
was now called upon to meet. The 
vivid reality rushed upon her with 
overwhelming force. She should have 
to live here in this place, with the 
worst classes of the community, and 
then, glancing up—what might not her 
end be ? 

The sensation which this extraordi- 
nary event created throughout the 
country was unequalled. Amongst 
people of all classes it excited a feel- 
ing of astonishment, horror, and in- 
credulity. The sex of the prisoner; 
her youth, beauty ; her position in 
the county, both as regarded her fa- 
ther and her husband; the connexion 
between the prisoner and the supposed 
victim; the length of time that had 
elapsed since the crime was commit- 
ted; the sudden and singular occasion 
chosen for the arrest, in the absence 
of her husband; the discovery of the 
body ; the uncertain reports—all com- 
bined to awaken an intense and un- 
precedented interest in the coming 
trial. 

It was fortunate for Caroline that 
the trial was not delayed. Had the 
arrest taken place a week later, she 
would have been obliged to wait the 
next assizes, and to have passed the 
interim in that abode of misery, with 
the hideous suspense of disgrace and 
death hanging over her, which would 
have been more than her weak frame 
could have endured. 

The fatal day was fast approaching. 
Colonel Digby used his utmost efforts 
to procure the best counsel for his 
daughter. Meanwhile the evidence 
collected on the opposite side was 
startling and strangely consistent. As 
the day came near Caroline set her 
mind steadily to face the worst. It 
is but a passing pang—and over so 
aie bik then rest, eternal rest. 
There was a latent conviction in her 
mind that she could not by possibility 
be proved guilty. How could she? 
There was nothing she could recall to 
fasten the guilt on her; and then came 
thedread—the fearful horror that now, 
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the body having been found in some 
mysterious way, suspicion might fall 
upon her husband, and to shield and 
guard him was her only thought ; her 
earnest prayer, “It does not matter 
in what manner I leave this world, I 
know, I feel here that my course is 
nearly run; it is enough if he is 
saved.” 

These thoughts braced andstrength- 
ened her. The excitement of the 
trial; the uncertainty of the issue; 
hope, in spite of all doubts, whis ered 
comfort to her youthful mind. There 
were moments in which she longed to 
see her husband; but this was im- 
possible—not to be dreamt of. His 
presence there—and all would be lost. 
He would be the first to proclaim— 
make the world believe in his guilt. 

The morning of the 15th of Novem- 
ber was dark, damp, and cold; but 
the court was crowded to overflowing. 
A murmur of sympathy and admira- 
tion ran through that vast assemblage 
themoment Caroline entered. She was 
simply and plainly dressed; her 
elegant and slight figure showed to 
advantage, as, leaning on her father’s 
arm, she was conducted to the bar. 
Her extraordinary situation, and the 
conscious gaze of hundreds, brought 
thecolour to her cheeks, and imparted 
an unusual brilliancy to her eye ; but 
after the first few moments of excite- 
ment were passed the agony of mind 
she had undergone was visible. Her 
face had lostitsrounded contour; bright 
spots burned on either cheek; yetthere 
was a calmness of expression; she 
seemed self-collected and undaunted; 
a brighter resolve than that busy 
crowd could dream of supported her 
now in circumstances so fearful. So 
young, so beautiful, bearing up with 
an energy so little to be expected from 
one of her years and delicate ap- 
pearance. 

Her counsel had prepared Caroline 
for a clever and well got-up accusa- 
tion; but her expectation fell far short 
of the strange reality. 

The muttered voices through the 
court had been hushed by the cry of 
silence, which was caught up and 
echoed throughout the building. The 
eyes of all were directed to the judge 
who then entered. Caroline looked 
at him with a keen and eager interest, 
as she thought that in his hands lay 
her fate. 

After the usual preliminary of 
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swearing the jury, the counsel for the 
crown “ opened the case.” 

“Tt was not without the deepest 
emotions, that in the course of his 
duty he had been called upon to un- 
dertake this prosecution. The lady’s 
youth, position, and the high estima- 
tion in which she was held, made it a 
most painful duty; but all these cir- 
cumstances only aggravated the nature 
of the crime, if as he expected by the 
evidence he could produce, he could 
prove that such a crime had been 
committed by her.” He proceeded 
to state, “that the body of Captain St. 
Laurence had been identified at the 
coroner’s inquest by certain peculiari- 
ties—his height, the regimentals that 
he had worn, which, though injured, 
could be perfectly recognised; the loss 
of a finger on the left hand. But 
there was one circumstance, which 
would come out in the course of the 
evidence, and which seemed to bear 
almost conclusively against the pri- 
soner. Onthe person of the deceased 
was found only the sheath of a dag- 
ger; the dagger itself was missing; but 
a dagger, exactly corresponding to 
the sheath, which was of curious 
antique workmanship, had been found 
in Lady Douglass’ possession.” 

And now the witnesses were called 
each in their turn. 

James Forest was the first who 
gave his evidence. He deposed that 
on the morning of the 16th of October, 
in the year 18—, Miss Digby called 
at the lodge of Braydon Hall ; that 
he had only just arrived from London 
to see his parents previous to leaving 
the country the next day; that he was 
alone in the cottage when she en- 
tered in a very hurried and excited 
manner. She asked him to meet her 
on the walk by the river’s side in her 
father’s demesne that same night, at 
ten o’clock; and especially charged 
him not to mention the appointment. 
He promised compliance with her 
wishes. She departed as suddenly as 
she came. The request did not surprise 
him, except, perhaps, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, as he had been 
in the habit of executing commissions 
for the family before he had entered 
service. Punctual to the appoint- 
ment he was at the river-side at ten 
o'clock, but Miss Digby was waiting 
for him. Her manner and appearance 
frightened him; she was exceedingly 
agitated and excited. He inquired 
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had any thing startled her; but she 
said that she was cold from waitin 
so longforhim. Before she informe 
him of what she required she bound 
him by the most solemn promises 
never to divulge what she was going to 
impart. She then offered him a large 
sum of money if he would consent to 
bury the body of Captain St. Laurence, 
which he would find in the grotto by 
the sea-shore, in Sir Richard Baker’s 
grounds. She asserted that she had 
by accident discovered the body con- 
cealed there; and should it come to 
herfather's knowledge she feared that 
aman whom she knew he half-sus- 
pected, though most unjustly, of hav- 
ing a hand in her cousin’s disappear- 
ance, might suffer by the discovery. 
Under these circumstances, she did 
not wish to let it be known that she 
had found the body. She further 
stated thatshe had partedin anger from 
her cousin the previous night; that 
her father had intended she should 
marry Captain St. Laurence, and the 
very idea was most hateful to her; so 
under all considerations she intreated 
of him to perform this service for her. 
He was very reluctant to undertake so 
strangeacommission; but heragonized 
manner, and the promises that she 
would for ever befriend him, drew 
from him an unwilling promise. At 
the place she had directed him to, he 
found the body, concealed under 
leaves and the rubbish of the grotto. 
The body was cold, and the blood 
dried on the clothes. There was no 
weapon of any kind about the place, 
or on the person of Captain St. Lau- 
rence. The sheath of a dagger hung 
at his side ; there was a wound on 
the right side, and the left hand was 
mangled. He buried the body where 
it lay; and the next morning left the 
country, and did not return till eight- 
een months ago. He had not had an 
easy moment since that night. He 
felt as if he had participated in some 
frightful though unknown crime; and 
to unburthen his conscience, before 
he quitted the country for ever, had 
been the motive that had induced 
him to make this declaration. 

A shop-keeper in the town, from 
whom James had purchased a hat, and 
his father and mother certified to his 
having been at Braydon the day he 
mentioned. 

The next evidence was that of Tom 
Scott. Heseemed a reluctant witness. 
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He stated that on the evening of the 
15th of October he was returning from 
the village beyond Colonel Digby’s 
demesne, and had taken a short way 
through the shrubbery, when he heard 
voicesraised in anger. He approached 
stealthily to overhear the conversation, 
when he perceived Miss Digby and 
Captain St. Laurence engaged in a hot 
discussion. He concealed himself, 
but could hear nothing of the subject 
of their conversation till Miss Digby, 
in a loud determined voice, said dis- 
tinctly, “ You are not the only man 
who has trembled before a woman; 
don’t defy me, or you will have reason 
to repent it before another sun sets.” 
When this man first appeared Caroline 
hardly glanced at him. She had never 
seen him, and concluded he must be 
some agent of James Forest’s. She 
was aghast, astonished, at the perjury 
she had just heard, and wondered 
what motive could have influenced 
James to revenge himself so fearfully 
on her; but there was one thing he 
said—he had alluded to her inter- 
view with her cousin. On this she was 
just reflecting when Scott began his 
evidence. He related so particularly 
almost her very words; detailed so 
minutely the scene, now so hideous to 
think of, and which she thought was 
unknown to mortal, that she was fas- 
cinated. The head bent forward; the 
strained eye and parted lips showed 
with what eagerness and despair she 
listened, and the low unrestrained sob 
declared but too plainly that there 
was truth in what was uttered. 

Scott continued further to state that 
the next evening business again 
brought him out. He did not return 
till very late. It was past ten o'clock 
when he cameto Colonel Digby’s back 
entrance. He almost expected to find 
the gate locked; but on trying it he 
found it open. He walked quickly 
through the shrubbery, when he was 
terrified at seeing a white figure 
before him leaning against a tree. He 
had become almost rooted to the spot 
with terror, till the figure turned 
its head, and to his infinite surprise 
he recognised Miss Digby. He could 
hardly credit his senses, and ran to 
make sure. She darted with the 
swiftness of an arrow towards the 
house. He followed. She rushed 
through the garden gate, and its 
clapping behind her checked his fur- 
ther progress. 


This man’sevidence, and Caroline’s 
visible agitation, caused a great sen- 
sation. Though Scott’s appearance 
was so repugnant, there was astrong 
conviction of truth in every word he 
said, which came home with a feelin 
of bitter regret to the heart of eac 
one in that immense crowd of spec- 
tators. He was undaunted and un- 
moved by the cross-questioning of the 
lawyers. He told his story simpl 
and without exaggeration, and - 
hered steadily to it. 

Flora was next called upon. There 
was a marked difference in the man- 
ner in which her evidence was detailed 
from that of those we have just given. 
She would relate nothing consecutive- 
ly. All the information that could be 
extracted from her was given with the 
greatest reluctance, and in answers to 
questions repeatedly put to her; and 
her unfortunate communications to 
Forest furnished ample grounds for 
confirming the suspicions against her 
mistress. The faliosiae is the sub- 
stance of her statements. It is unne- 
cessary to enter into the questions by 
which they were elicited:— 

She stated that Miss Digby had 
been absent from home on the even- 
ing of the 15th of October, and did 
not return till after eight o’clock; 
that she (Flora) wasin the hall as her 
mistress entered the house. She took 
the candlestick abruptly out of her 
hand, refusing to allow her attend- 
ance, which was an unusual occur- 
rence, and went hastily up stairs. 
She did not either quit i room, or 
ring her bell for the rest of the even- 
ing. She did not appear the next 
morning till after ten o’clock. Flora 
was in the breakfast-room shortly 
after she entered. Colonel Digby and 
Miss Julia were talking of Captain 
St. Laurence’s disappearance. On 
being further pressed as to whether 
she recollected if her mistress had 
made any observations on the subject, 
the only remark she remembered 
was her asking if the river had been 
dragged, and if his footsteps, or those of 
any other person had been traced near 
it. She further deposed to her mis- 
tress having retired early on the night 
of the 16th; and as she again refused 
her attendance, she could not state 
whether she left the house or not. 
There had been a great change ob- 
servable in Miss Digby since Captain 
St. Laurence’s disappearance, but she 
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had attributed it to her natural kind- 
ness of disposition. She had never 
thought her ial to her cousin. She 
detailed all the particulars connected 
with the fatal weapon; when and 
where she had first seen it; her mis- 
tress’ marked displeasure at her dis- 
covering it; and finally, her having 
purloined it to gratify James Forest’s 
curiosity. 

This closed the evidence against 
Lady Douglass. 

Poor Flora was carried insensible 
out of court. She was entirely over- 
come at the apparent weight her own 
evidence had given to the fatal charge. 
In a long and eloquent speech the 
counsel for the defence addressed the 
jury. He dwelt much on the im- 
probability of a girl of Miss Digby’s 
age being capable of instigating tosuch 
a crime. Brought up as she had been 
from her childhood on terms of sis- 
terly intimacy with her cousin, it 
would have been a crime of the deep- 
est dye, and such as only one who had 
been led step by step to the dark 
abyss of guilt could be capable of even 
in thought. And was it conceivable 


that even had she suggested the black 


deed, she would pay one man to com- 
mit the murder and another to bury 
the body? Such a secret wastoo fatal 
to be intrusted to an indiscriminate 
number. The large reward offered, 
and which she knew would be offered, 
for the detection of the murderer, 
would be too great a temptation to be 
resisted by men of the class she 
should employ. The story carried in- 
credibility on the face of it; it was 
not to be entertained for a moment. 
Further, there was no reason that the 
deceased might not have met his death 
by his own hand; there was nothing 
to prove that the dagger had been taken 
from his person before death; it might 
have been removed after he had com- 
mitted the fatal act. His hand was 
mangled. True; but that might have 
been occasioned by the body falling 
among the stones and gravel of the 
grotto where it was found. As to the 
meeting between Miss Digby and 
Captain St. Laurence the evening 
before his intended journey, and their 
parting in anger, it would be childish 
even to expect this to be accounted 
for. Was every person bound to men- 
tion a quarrel or an interview, par- 
ticularly one of such a delicate na- 
ture as this must have been. Colonel 
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Digby had wished and consented to 
his nephew endeavouring to win his 
daughter’s love. Is it not natural, 
then, to conclude what must have been 
the subject of that last interview be- 
fore leaving home; and is every young 
lady who refuses to marry a man an¢ 

that perhaps warmly, bound to an- 
swer for his life afterwards? This 
point ought to be made clear indeed, 
for if such a heavy responsibility lies 
with the fair and weaker sex, the 
exact time when it ceases should be 
defined, in order that they might be 
enabled to engage a body-guard to 
protect all rejected suitors during 
the interval. The dagger being 
found in Lady Douglass’ posses- 
sion he allowed was a difficulty, and 
one which she positively declined 
in any way to account for. He could 
have passed this over; but it was 
better to face a difficulty. Let them 
look at it. What does it amount to ? 
Lady Douglass had, and acknowledged 
she had, in her possession, a dagger 
that had been identified as the dagger 
her deceased cousin had worn the last 
timehe wasseen. Therearemany ways 
in which it might have come into 
her possession without involving her 
participation in any, much less this 
awful crime. Why, is there any thing 
more likely than to suppose that he 
might have dropped it the evening of 
their interview, and that she found it? 
As time advanced and softened the 
past, she might have preserved it as 
a memento of their parting. On the 
other hand, could there be any thing 
more unlikely or revolting than the 
idea of a young girl, who had insti- 
gated the murder of her cousin, pre- 
serving the very weapon that should 
for ever keep her crime in her sight? 
In affecting terms he appealed to the 
jury; they had wives, sisters,daughters, 
who might some day be placed in the 
position in which Lady Douglass was 
now. They should be scrupulous how 
theyjudged. Her station, her age, then 
hardly seventeen, the character she 
bore—was all this to go for nothing? 
How weak was the evidence ; it was 
only circumstantial; and, at best, how 
precarious was circumstantial evi- 
dence. Then he adduced instances of 
bygone trials, in which, when too late, 
the innocence of the accused parties 
had been brought to light. He ceased. 
Through the crowded court there ex- 
isted but one feeling—visible, unre- 
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strained sympathy, compassion, ad- 
miration, and conviction of her inno- 
cence. With breathless impatience 
they waited for the charge from the 
judge. 

With great care, and at length, the 
judge stated the evidence. He dwelt 
much on the manner in which Flora’s 
testimony had confirmed that of the 
other witnesses, and the exceeding re- 
luctance with which it had been forced 
from her. Onthe other hand, he refer- 
red to the impossibility of a young girl 
committing such a murder herself, and 
theimprobability ofheremploying two 
separate persons, one to commit the 
deed, and the other to bury the body. 
But after giving their best consider- 
ation to both sides of the question he 
summed up by informing the jury 
that it was their duty to consider, 
not whether a guilty person could be 
in the position in which the evidence 
placed Miss Digby, but whether it 
was at all compatible that an innocent 
person, and that a girl of seventeen, 
could be so situated. Whether as 
innocent she could have on any ac- 
count concealed the fact of discovering 
her cousin’s body, and, fearing to men- 
tion it to her own family, paid a 
stranger to inter it. Whether, when 
Captain St. Laurence was first missing 
it was natural, and what an innocent 
young woman would havedone, to have 
concealed her last interview ; whe- 
ther the possession of the dirk and a 
stained handkerchief belonging to the 
deceased could be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, or that it was possible or 
consistent for a person circumstanced 
as Lady Douglass was to decline all 
explanation of the manner in which 
such articles came into her possession, 
and yet be innocent of the charge laid 
against her. If after mature delibe- 
ration they arrived at the conclusion 
that an innocent young girl might be 
so circumstanced it would be their 
duty to acquit the prisoner; but if 
on the other hand they could not con- 
scientiously come to this judgment, 
their duty would then be to find a 
verdict against the accused. 

There was a pause for halfan hour; 
but the time was not occupied as it 
generally is in crowded courts at the 
retiring of the jury. 

There was an unusual stillness. 
The judge’s ominous words, “a ver- 
dict against the accused,” seemed to 
echo round the building, only hushed 
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whispers of “she must be innocent,” 
“they could not find her guilty,” 
broke the silence; in that mighty 
mass of eager spectators there was but 
the one desire—to see her free; yet 
their conviction had been shaken by 
the judge’s charge, their hearts de- 
clared her innocence, but their reasons 
were not convinced. Each one was 
thankful that he was not called to 
decide her fate. 

In less than an hour there was a 
movement—a stir. All eyes turned, 
expecting the jury ; but the foreman 
entered alone. To the judge’s ques- 
tion, “ Have you agreed ?” 

“No; and after a great deal of dis- 
cussion we have decided to ask one 
or two questions. The answers may, 
perhaps, conduce to bring the jury to 
a speedy decision.” So saying, he 
asked, 

“Could the lady adduce any evi- 
dence to account for her having the 
dagger in her possession ? as it was ne- 
cessary for the right and just percep- 
tion of the case that this circumstance 
should be satisfactorily explained.” 

Her counsel heard the question and 
shook his head, knowing how useless 
the appeal to her was. He had urged 
on her the necessity of offering some 
explanation : he had felt the difti- 
culty, and by every means in his 
power, had laid it before her; but 
all to no purpose. As a final effort 
he now approached the place where 
she was sitting, pale, beside her father. 
There was not the slightest excite- 
ment visible; she was calm and col- 
lected: while the breathless silence 
around her, the eager and sympathiz- 
ing gaze of all, were a tribute involun- 
tarily paid to such firm composure. 
As those near pressed forward to hear 
what passed between Lady D. and 
her counsel, they perceived the anxious 
looks with which he addressed her, 
and the agonized entreaties of her fa- 
ther. 

She listened—she paused—her fa- 
ther’s tears—the lawyer’s arguments 
that on her almost depended her fa- 
ther’s life; there was no knowing 
in what view the jury would consi- 
der the case if she persisted in her 
refusal, and how would he—the old 
man—hear the worst: all tended to 
overwhelm and distract her. She 
gazed vacantly at her father; his mi- 
serable and heart-broken look only 
confirmed the lawyer's dark hint. 
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Oh! that she could be crushed into 
annihilation: that thisdreadful strug- 
gle were over; but it must not be—she 
could not—she dared not tell. “ No,” 
she said, “I cannot answer ;” and 
waving her hand to prevent further 
entreaties, she sunk back on her seat. 

The lawyer sorrowfully walked over 
to the foreman, and said, “I have re- 
ceived no instructions to give any fur- 
ther information.” 

About six o’clock in the evening of 
that long day, there was again a stir, 
and the expectation of all was real- 
ized by the entrance of the jury. The 
foreman returned the verdict, “guilty.” 

A deep groan, as it burst simulta- 
neously from the breast of every in- 
dividual present, echoed the fatal 
word. “Strongly recommended to 
mercy” was hardly heard, as the judge 
finished the sentence. 

3ut Caroline bore the sentence with 
unflinching brow. No nervous con- 


traction round the mouth betrayed 
any emotion; her countenance was as 
serene as when she first entered—and 
all was over. 

A great change had taken place in 


Caroline’s character since the discov- 
ery of her husband’s fatal secret. 
Though she was naturally a girl of a 
high and serious turn of mind, yet her 
strong impulses and great capacity of 
affection, almost devotion towards a 
particular object, kept her bowed 
down and wedded to the fleeting 
things of this world; but the know- 
ledge of this fatal secret—arrived 
at, too, in such a way, wounding 
her in the tenderest attachment of 
her heart—cut the cord by which she 
had been fastened. She grew very 
tired of the world: it was not to be 
trusted. There were snares for the 
unwary: nothing could come to per- 
fection. There was happiness in it 
she knew; she had felt—she had 
tasted happiness, ardent, delicious, in- 
toxicating; but the bud was not to 
blossom here, it must be transplanted 
to a richer and a better soil or it would 
wither. 

What was the earth to her now? 
She looked to heaven, all her happi- 
ness was there. It was not her hus- 
band’s deception of her that broke her 
heart ; there was no thought of self 
—it never entered her mind; it was 
the thought that he might be debarred 
from that heaven to which now all her 
longing was directed that bowed her 
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down with an insupportable weight ; 
but from the hour of his denial of 
guilt all her hopes brightened. She 
would have him with her—the happi- 
ness begun here, and so ruthlessly cut 
asunder was only asure pledge of what 
would be but brighter far in heaven. 
Such thoughts as these supported 
Caroline through her dark and dis- 
mal solitude. 

When she returned to the prison 
after the trial she was sustained by an 
unnatural excitement. “All is over, 
James has sworn that it was I; he is 
safe, there can be no danger to him 
now; and J have saved him—a weak, 
wretched woman—alone and unas- 
sisted. The life he gave me I have 
laid at his feet. The memory of this 
dark hour will bind us together closer 
in eternity.” And then the longingto 
see him, to be with him once more be- 
fore——then a cold shudder crept 
over her, the extraordinary excitement 
faded away, and she awoke to the 
reality of her own position. Near, so 
very near, death faced her ; and what 
death? the death of a felon. She 
grasped her throat with her hands— 
to be hung—hung before that immense 
crowd. Oh! the thought was awful. 
Her head grew dizzy, a mortal sick- 
ness came over her; exhausted na- 
ture could contend no longer. She 
was borne by her faithful attendant 
to her bed. . ™ 7 

As soonas Sir Alfred Douglass left 
Braydon he hastened to Dover, and 
from thence crossed toFrance, where he 
had intended to linger. It was agreed 
between him and Caroline that she 
should write to him under a feigned 
name. He had been absent nearly 
a fortnight and had as yet received no 
letter. He became nervous and de- 
pressed. He did not expect to hear 
much before this time, as he knew she 
would be anxiously cautious ; but a 
foreboding of evil haunted him. His 
own situation was so precarious. At 
any moment he might meet English 
acquaintances; he confined himself 
during the day, and even in the even- 
ing did not venture into the fre- 
quented parts of the town. It was 
one evening about three weeks since 
he left England that he turned into 
a more fashionable restaurant than it 
was customary for him to venture into, 
and had seated himself with a paper 
near the fire, when two gentlemen 
entered and called for coffee and ci- 
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By their voices he recognised 
them to be Englishmen; he turned 
from them more effectually to conceal 
his features, and devoted himself with 
renewed assiduity to his newspaper. 
He had not been long so engaged 
when his attention was arrested by a 
remark from one of the gentlemen to 
his friend, “It is the most extraor- 
dinary case I have ever heard ; and 
how many years since it happened, 
did you say ?” 

“Six or seven,” was the answer. 

“How could they identify the 
body ?” 

rs did not hear the particulars, but 
there was no room for doubt.” 

Alfred had not a moment’s hesita- 
tion in his mind as to the subject of 
their conversation. A sickening sensa- 
tion came overhim. Hetrembled. How 
could he escape? Danger and death 
were closing upon him. His fears 
exaggerated the difficulties that sur- 
rounded him; he dared not move, the 
least attempt to leave on his part would 
excitesuspicion. He grasped his chair. 
His brain turned ; a fainting sickness 
oa over him, the cold perspiration 
1ung in drops on his forehead; but 
with resolute determination he con- 
quered. Still preserving the same 
»0sition, holding his paper before him, 
~ waited calmly, without one out- 
ward token of the fearful struggle he 
had passed through, to hear further 
particulars of his own crime. The 
waiter then entering with coffee in- 
terrupted the conversation. Still 
Alfred, with extraordinary control, 
sat on. 

“T cannot get that strange case out 
of my head,” said the first speaker 
again addressing his friend. 

“What is the name?” 

“Douglass,” was the reply. 

“Douglass, do you say! any thing 
to the Douglass of Somersetshire ?” 

“The same.” 

“Heavens! how awful. And the 
murdered man ?” 

“St. Laurence. The Digby St. 
Laurences.” 

“Good heavens they are relations 
—cousins. When was the trial over?” 

“Yesterday.” 

Trial ;—Alfred almost turned; what 
did this mean? The speaker con- 
tinue 

“T don’t believe she is guilty. The 
jury were a long time; but finally re- 
turned the verdict, ‘ guilty.” You 
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should see her, John, a lovely youn; 
creature; bore up like a heroine, an 
as likely to commit a murder as a 
saint.” 

Both the gentlemen started, as 
Alfred darted towards them with a 
face as livid as the dead; he grasped 
the arm of one, and in a hollow voice 
demanded “ Her name—her name?” 

“Lady Douglass, wife of Sir Alfred, 
and daughter of Colonel Digby.” 

With the howl of a maniac he rushed 
out of the house, and ran breath- 
lesstothe quay. Chancefavoured him: 
a vessel was just starting for Dover. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he 
mens on deck regardless of every- 
thing. The oneidea in his mind was 
his wife : to save her—to declare him- 
self the real, the true criminal. But 
it might be too late—he knew noth- 
ing—how soon after the trial was she 
to Oh! the thought was madden- 
ing; his brain was on fire. * * * 

A few days after the trial a post- 
chaise was seen driving furiously up 
the principal street of the town tih 
it stopped at the hotel; a gentleman 
got out, and after a few words to 
the landlord of the inn, re-entered the 
carriage, ordering it to be driven to the 
county gaol. It was about nine 
vane at night that he arrived at the’ 
prison. Aviolent ring at the massive 
door was immediately answered. 

“Lead me to the—the place occu- 
pied by Lady Douglass,” said the 
visitor, in a tone of command. 

The man hesitated, looked up at the 
figure that addressed him, and though 
no one, on any pretence, was allowed 
admittance at that unseasonable hour, 
there was something in the stranger’s 
appearance that inspired him with awe 
and he dared not refuse. Unwillingly 
he conducted him as far as his own 
jurisdiction extended, and then left 
him under the guidance of another 
warder. 

Caroline, since the day of the trial, 
had visibly and rapidly declined ; it 
was as if she had gathered her 
strength for that fatal occasion; and 
then the excitement, the necessity for 
exerting herself over, she sunk. The 
medical man who had attended her 
ordered her to be removed to an airy 
room, where she could have the cus- 
tomary comforts around her. Every 
time the doctor called he expected 
would be the last. She could not now 
hold out twenty-four hours; she had 
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been in an unconscious stupor the 
whole day, lying with her eyes closed, 
and, except by her low Sesatiiee 
showing no sign of life. The room was 
dark, barely lighted by a lamp set in 
a recess by the fire. Flora, her 
faithful attendant, sat by the bedside, 
watching every change in her mis- 
tress. Her father, a decrepit old 
man, sat by the fireside, half-uncon- 
scious of all around him. 

Caroline suddenly started up in her 
bed, and leant forward. “ Hark, 
what is that? Listen!” she exclaimed, 
hastily. 

Flora looked at her in fear. She 
heard nothing but the footsteps 
outside their door—a never-ending 
sound in that dwelling; but still 
Caroline eagerly listened—her eyes 
sparkled—the door opened, and with 
a cry and joyous smile, as in her 
brightest days, she stretched forward 
her arms, and in one moment was 
folded to her husband’s breast. 

“Dear, dearest Alfred,” she said, 
“T have been expecting you so 
long, I watched and got weary, and 
so dropped asleep; but I have had 
such a dream. I lame you had come. 
And, darling, you look tired; you must 
rest here,” she said, clasping him in 
her arms; “and then you will come 
and see all I have done while you 
were away; your room is so nice—all 
as you wished. We shall be happy, 
oh, sohappy.” Hesunk on his knees 
by her, a burying his face in the 
bed, groaned aloud. 

“Darling, won’t you come soon, 
very, very soon.” She clasped her 
arms round his neck, pressed her lips 
to his; her head sunk on his shoulder; 
gently he moved to lay her down. 
A bright heavenly smile was on her 
face, but her spirit had fled from her 
husband’sembrace. * * * 

A letter, subsequently addressed to 
the judge who had presided at the 
recent trial, held in the town of : 
Somersetshire, excited an immense 
sensation throughout the whole of 
England. We shall transcribe it for 
the benefit of our readers : 


‘* My Lorp,—At Sir Alfred Douglass’ 
request I am called upon to lay before 
you, and through you before the public, 
the real circumstances connected with 
the tragedy, from which originated the 
fearful trial at which you so lately pre- 
sided. , 

‘« Captain St. Laurence and Sir Al- 
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fred Douglass had been thrown together 
in early life; they were at school when 
their acquaintance and mutual dislike 
began. They met again at Oxford, 
where they were students. Here the ri- 
valry between them was renewed with 
greater virulence. They were both mem- 
bers of the same club ; and a short time 
previous to Captain St. Laurence’s re- 
ceiving the order tojoin his regiment Sir 
Alfred Douglass had detected him in an 
act of foul play at cards. He had been 
long suspected of dishonourable prac- 
tices, though they had never been dis- 
tinctly traced to him; but on this un- 
fortunate occasion, through Sir Alfred’s 
means, the charge had been proved be- 
yond a doubt. Captain St. Laurence, 
loaded with dishonour, quitted the club, 
swearing vengeance against his enemies. 
Sir Alfred expected to be called to a 
personal encounter with his adversary, 
but to his astonishment he heard no 
more of him; the whole transaction had 
been marvellously hushed up. 

‘* Sir Richard Baker at that time died 
suddenly, and put all further thought of 
the subject out of Sir Alfred’s mind. He, 
accompanied by James Forest, went 
down for one day to Somersetshire, pre- 
vious to his leaving England on a tour. 
They did not arrive at Braydon Hall 
till late in the evening, when he, at- 
tended by his servant, went out to look 
about the place. As they turned into 
a narrow walk leading to the sea, at 
some distance from the house, they en- 
countered Captain St. Laurence. He 
was very excited, and seemed to be 
shaken by some very strong emotion. 
He did not immediately recognise Sir 
Alfred, who had hoped to pass unob- 
served, but the narrowness of the path 
prevented this. As Captain St. Lau- 
rence came close to him he started, and 
addressed Sir Alfred by some oppro- 
brious term. This of course roused the 
other. He answered, but said he did 
not wish to take an unfair advantage of 
him, as he seemed to be labouring under 
some strange excitement. This unhappy 
allusion to some unknown trouble exas- 
perated Captain St. Laurence. With- 
out a moment's hesitation he closed on 
his adversary ; blow followed blow. Sir 
Alfred was unarmed; but Captain St. 
Laurence drew a dagger. To wrench 
this out of his hand and wound him 
was the work of an instant. Captain 
St. Laurence staggered and fell. Sir 
Alfred raised his head and called upon 
Forest to assist him, but found to his un- 
expected dismay that he was dead. Sir 
Alfred’s remorse was extreme. He had 
only raised his hand in his own defence, 
There was no thought in his mind to 
take the young man’s life. In perplex- 
ity and bitter regret he bent over the 
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body, when Forest at once suggested 
the thought of instant burial. He urged 
on his master the absolute necessity of 
it. Ifheasserted that he had killed Cap- 
tain St. Laurence in self-defence who 
would believe him? Who could think 
it was a fair fight; they were two 
against one. There was, in fact, no other 
course left. His conscience could not 
upbraid him with the crime. He must 
now look to his own safety. Ina mise- 
rable moment, when he was bowed down 
with terror, grief, and wretchedness, he 
consented. Forest buried the body in 
the little grot near the sea shore. That 
evening, without revisiting the house, 
or having been recognised by any one, 
Sir Alfred Douglass returned to Lon- 
don. James Forest followed him in a 
day after. It wasthe diabolical concep- 
tion of a moment that suggested the hid- 
den burial to Forest. He knew he was 
now master. A secret bound Sir A. to 
him indissolubly. Go where he would he 
could not escape him ; he might neglect 
his duties, rob, plunder his master, but he 
must be silent. He knew a crime of a 
deeper die ; he held his fate in his grasp. 
One word from him and all would be 
over ; and he accomplished his purpose. 
Sir Alfred’s purse was ever open to him ; 
the demands, ever so exorbitant, were 
never refused. Thiscontented James For- 
est for atime. His situation was avery 
good one ; andifhe gave information, on 
the whole, even taking the reward into 
account, he considered that he would 
be a loser. 

“ And thus things continued till Sir 
Alfred married. Forest became at- 
tached to Lady Douglass’ maid. At 
first she favoured his addresses ; but her 
mistress’s strong dislike to the man 
made her hesitate before she consented 
to marry him. Then Lady Douglass’ 
failing health decided the girl in ulti- 
mately rejecting his suit. This exas- 
perated him beyond endurance. His 
master had also been unwilling of late 
to meet his demands, which had gradu- 
ally become exorbitant ; words arose be- 
tween them, and then followed that hi- 
deous, deep-laid plot of unutterable re- 
venge and villany. His plans were well 
laid: he had calculated on Sir Alfred’s 
hurried departure, at the information 
being given to the magistrate, and it 
was he who had brought the news to 
Flora, ‘that by some unknown person 
a disclosure had been made concerning 
the murder of Captain St. Laurence.’ 
It was with the delight of a demon he 
had left the house with the letter to 
Colonel Digby the night of Sir Alfred's 
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a astonished at the success of his 
plan. 

** A few words explain the tragic se- 
quel. Lady Douglass bad found by ac- 
cident the dagger concealed in her hus- 
band’s desk. The truth flashed upon 
her. She suffered for him—willingly, 
heartily. Ina letter written to him the 
evening of the trial she detailed the 
circumstances; but over this we must 
draw a veil; it is too sacred for curious 
eyes togazeupon. Let us fold our hands 
in wonder and admiration that such love 
could exist on earth.” 


Braydon Hall was dismantled. The 
closed windows, through which not a 
gleam of sunshine could penetrate ; 
the weeds covering the garden ; the 
grass-grown walks— all proclaimed 
the absence of the owner. Even the 
lodge was empty. An old woman 
lived in the house, who, for some time 
after the events recorded in this story, 
had her time busily employed in show- 
ing visitors through the place, hal- 
lowed by the memory of the princi- 
E actor connected with those scenes; 

ut in time these dropped off, and she 
reigned in undisturbed silence in her 
gloomy abode. 

Sir Alfred Douglass left the neigh- 
bourhood for ever. In a short time 
the wonderful tragedy with which he 
had been connected was entirely for- 
gotten; and in years after, when one, 
who regardless of the danger to his 
own person, had devoted himself to 
the care of the sick and needy, when 
the cholera which was raging with 
fearful destruction had deprived them 
of friends and sustenance, at last fell 
a victim to this great and self-imposed 
duty, then the fleeting words of ad- 
miration which were offered to his 
memory recalled for a brief space the 
nterest that had once wrapped around 
1im. 

With regard to the other actors 
connected with this tale a few words 
will suffice. 

Colonel Digby did not survive his 
daughter many weeks. The shock he 
sustained shattered his health, al- 
ready weakened by sickness and age. 
Flora accompanied Julia to a foreign 
country where, in the formation of 
new ties the spirits of the latter once 
more revived from the bitter remem- 
brances of the past. 
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THE BELFRY. 


BY JAMES ORTON, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE THREE PALACES,” &C. 


Up, high up in the Poet’s mind 
The Belfry bells are ringing, 
The bells are ever swinging, 
Swinging rhymes, 
In silver chimes, 
Telling of past or future times ; 
But ever the bells are ringing ! 


But the sound of a deadly tolling 
Comes down in a muffled rolling ; 
There’s something dark in the shadowy air— 
Something shading the Belfry there— 
And thick, and slow, 
The black notes flow, 
Down o’er the vaulted heart below. 


The bells are dumb in the Belfry tower, 
No sounds float down in a silver shower ; 
The bells are eaten with rust, 
The wheels, and the ropes, are whitened with must ; 
But over the sepulchred heart a flower— 
A flower of Hope—fioats up to the light, 
Its whitened umbels gleam through the night; 
And now the joyous singing 
Of the Seraphs of Hope is ringing, 
And vibrates, till a swinging, 
Is seen in the Belfry tower. 


How high hath grown the Belfry tower ! 
Far up and away from the realms of sense ; 
Its notes now faintly seem to shower 
From the gossamer chords of somnolence. 
But, this is the song the Poet sings, 
When Woe unteaches the self-taught song ; 
When Faith comes down from Heaven, and brings 
The still small voice, for the iron tongue; 
The bells hang high, 
Far up in the sky, 
But grand, though faint, is their minstrelsie ! 


Up, high up in the Poet’s mind 
The Belfry bells are ringing, 
The bells are ever swinging, 
Swinging rhymes, 
In silver chimes, 
Telling of past or future times, 
But ever they tell of the golden climes, 
Where, ever the bells are ringing. 
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THE GREAT EARL OF CORK. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL sketch, like a land- 
scape painting, is tame if without 
contrast of lights and shadows. 
Whatever virtues adorned the humar 
subject, these ornaments are but 
faintly brought out, if the opposition 
of dark shades of character is either 
omitted or kept in the background, 
and the picture, as of a faultless mon- 
ster, is not only unnatural butinsipid. 
This maxim seems to have been un- 
known to Mr. Budgell, author of 
“ Lives of the Boyles,” since his me- 
moir of the first Earl of Cork is so al- 
together panegyrical as to be quite un- 
relieved by censure. This biographer 
manages to show an exception to the 
poet’s rule, that— 
** Broad is the road, nor difficult to find, 

Which to the house of Satire leads man- 

kind. 
Narrow and unfrequented are the ways, 
Scarce found out in an age, which lead 
to Praise.” 


Budgell’s cue seems to have been 
servile laudation, not satire. For our- 
selves, we shall endeavour to avoid 
both flattery and caricature. The 
axiom in biographic art we refer to, 
may indeed easily be applied when 
undertaking a portrait of rd Cork. 
The likeness of this notable person- 
age was retouched some time back by 
the clever hand of the late Crofton 
Croker, in his elegant volume of 
“ Researches in the South of Ireland;” 

et, though some new and striking 
lack tints were thrown in, the due 
measure of their depth and breadth 
awaited fuller development. This 
desideratum was in part supplied in 
a paper read by that ingenious anti- 
quary before a meeting at Canterbury, 
in 1844, of the British Archeological 
Association. Since then further re- 
searches, especially in the State Paper 
Office, have supplied additional chia- 
roscuro; and the vast store of records 
in that depository having lately be- 
come more accessible, our native an- 
tiquarian societies have publishedsome 
accessional illustrations of the real 
and remarkable life in question. 
Most of the features of the original 
rtrait, which was drawn by his 
fordship’s self, and copied and var- 
nished by Budgell, having been 


roughly handled, its subject, who 
fills an important part in the history 
of our country, ought to sit again. 
The space in these pages does not 
afford room enough to do full-length 
justice to his character. If their edi- 
tor would consent to constitute them 
for the nonce a high court of lite- 
rary judicature, in order to try the 
Right Honourable Richard Boyle, 
commonly called “ The Great Earl of 
Cork,” such a number of informers, 
witnesses, and encomiasts must be 
summoned, that these columns could 
not contain the crowd; so that, as to 
this method, non Di, non homines, 
non concessére columne. Let it be 
our task, then, to furnish a residue of 
ingredients for the proposed portrait- 
ure, with the remark that, if their 
colouring is false or uncandid, the 
fault is not ours; and that, agreeabl 
with the foregone maxim, dark shad- 
ing is needful, if merely for the sake 
of variety. Whether the hue is also 
necessary, for the sake of truth, in 
painting this ennobled man’s charac- 
ter, is a question we commit to the 
reader’s judgment. 

Lord Cork’s specious fragment of 
autobiography having saved writers 
of his life inquiry, they were content 
to adopt his statements respecting the 
rise and progress of his fortunes ; yet 
the means by which he soared from 
poverty to unprecedented wealth and 
enormous power is still—his own ac- 
count being no longer accepted—a 
fair topic for investigation. Mixed as 
his marvellous nature was, his charac- 
ter affords a curious subject for ex- 
amination; and his story also offers 
unusual interest, provided it discloses 
the modes by which his extraordinary 
estate was acquired, and duly draws 
the moral from his example. No one 
now, indeed, need be warned against 
heaping up riches by methods Richard 
Boyle is stated to have employed, 
since similar te can never 
recur. It is also certain that no such 
concatenation of facilities occurred to 
any oneelse. The nearest resemblance 
is, perhaps, the late John Sadleir’s 
attempt to realize landed property 
worth a million sterling. The Encum- 


bered Estates Act did for the Tippe- 
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rary attorney what confiscation had 
done for the Dublin deputy-es- 
cheator, 7.e., lowered the value of land 
by bringing quantities intothe market. 
Both men equally wanted purchase- 
money, and used means to obtain it 
such as the times permitted: but 
here the similarity ceases, for the an- 
cient landshark was honourably in- 
terred under an alabaster tomb, while 
a creamjug-full of poison was self- 
administered to the modern one. 

The result of such an investigation 
as we propose would, if adequately 
illustrated, be surely read with eager- 
ness by every man claiming an inte- 
rest in the history of this country. 
The evidence wesilehle could not be 
weighed without some such full in- 
quiry; yet, whatever might be the 
verdict, if the shield prove to be ster- 
ling gold on one side and base metal 
on the other, there is no Irishman 
that would not read the disclosures 
of his country’s wrongs at the pe- 
riod so elucidated without deep feel- 
ings of shame and indignation. The 
truth of that public history is involved 
in many of Lord Cork’s private trans- 
actions; and these were, with his go- 
vernmental acts, mostly the causes of 
marked political revolutionary events. 
Considered in this light, therefore, 
the biography of no other English- 
man that ever lived in Ireland more 
demands impartial investigation; and 
we accordingly recommend the theme 
to our archeological societies, whose 
publications are the fittest medium 
for setting forth the details of Lord 
Cork’s history. In the meanwhile, we 
may be permitted to take up the clue 
once held by the author of “Irish 
Fairy Legends,” by the aid of which 
he, something like “ Jack the Giant- 
Killer,’ threaded his way through 
literary labyrinths into the old Castle 
of Dublin, and discovered the mis- 
doings of this great Earl, whose power 
as Lord Justiciary and Governor in 
that fortress began by doubtful deal- 
ings in dirty public offices under the 
shadow of its towers. The memoirs 
Lord Cork bequeathed to posterity, 
written in 1632, after he had been forty- 
four years in this country, revealing 
the sources of his success in life, he 
entitled his “True Remembrances ;” 
yet not only does their tone of pious 

umility agree little with evidences 
of his ‘workdliess, but they contain 
such a number of fabrications, that 
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we must be content to leave most 
on of their falsehoods as they left 

fr. Croker’s hands, especially in mat- 
ters of minor importance, and pass at 
once to the really curious point, the 
very gravamen, namely, the ways and 
means by which Richard Boyle, a 
needy and speculative adventurer, 
contrived to be “raised,” as is de- 
clared of him, “to such an honour 
and estate, and left such a family, as 
never any subject of these three king- 
doms did.” 

Richard Boyle was second son of 
Roger Boyle and Joane Naylor, who 
were married in St. Paul’s Church, 
Canterbury, 3lst July, 1564, a date 
differing from that given in the “ True 
Remembrances,’’a documentin which, 
indeed, immaterial dates, as well as 
pws ea facts, are erroneously 
stated. ‘I was born,” says its com- 
piler, “in the city of Canterbury,” 
(as I find written by my father’s own 
hand) “3rd October, 1566 ;”—yet on 
one occasion he places his birth in 
1571, when, being a state prisoner, it 
suited him to rebut the accusation of 
having forged letters of introduction 
upon his arrival in Dublin, by assert- 
ing that he was then a mere boy. 
His entrance into business life was, 
he states, as clerk to a Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, at Westminster ; and 
probably the statement is true, for he 
was subsequently employed in the 
Exchequer in Dublin, where he ob- 
tained knowledge of financial myste- 
ries to a very serviceable extent. As 
crown-lawyer’s and revenue-account- 
ant’s clerk, he seems also to have 
acquired gong in law penman- 
ship, and in the preparation of ac- 
counts. Among the allegations after- 
wards laid against him, it was declared 
that he “ran out of England,” be- 
cause he had made erasures in records. 
This crime was felony, punishable 
with, we believe, death. rning to 
his autobiography, we find the fol- 
lowing elucidation as to his seeking a 
livelihood elsewhere than at home :— 

“ Perceiving,” says he, “ that my em- 
ployment would not raise a fortune, I 
resolved to travel; and it pleased the 
Almighty, by His divine providence, to 
take me, I may say, just as it were by the 
hand, and lead me into Ireland, where I 
happily arrived in Dublin on midsum- 
mer eve, the 23rd June, 1588.” 


He does not say by what hand his 
Deus ex machind took him, yet one 
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may be sure it was not the hand with 
which he had, as is alleged, “razed 
records,” and which he is further ac- 
cused of having employed in fabri- 
cating letters of recommendation to 
persons of quality in the Irish metro- 

olis. As second son of a younger 

rother of an obscure Herefordshire 
family, as an orphanand ex-law-clerk, 
it may be imagined that, when he 
reached this city, neither his purse nor 
portmanteau was well filled; yet so 
derogatory a notion must be aban- 
doned, if faith is to be accorded to his 
picturesque sketch of himself on his 
arrival here :— 

** All my wealth,” he says, ‘* then was 
£27 3s. in money, and two tokens, which 
my mother had formerly given me, viz., 
a diamond ring, which I have ever since 
and still do wear, and a bracelet of gold, 
worth about £10; a taffety doublet, cut 
with and upon taffety; a pair of black 
velvet breeches, laced; a new Milan 
fustian suit, laced and cut upon taffety ; 
two cloaks; competent linen and neces- 
saries; with my rapicr and dagger.” 


Agreeably with this account, the 
young Saxon wore an imposing ap- 
pearance, as he strutted about Wine- 
tavern-street, and other principal 
laces of resort in ancient Dublin. 

et again, there is another side to 
the picture, drawn by abler persons, 
suchas Philip O'Sullivan, who, though 
by no means a faithful writer, is quite 
as much entitled to belief as our 
“True Remembrancer,” in asserting 
his recollection of the days when the 
Earl of Cork walked the streets of 
Dublin bare-footed (Historia, p. 354). 
Thomas Carve, a contemporary, says, 
“he” (Boyle) “was ex injfimo genere 
natus.” French also, in the preface to 
his “ Bleeding Iphigenia” thus alludes 
tothecommon traditional report of the 
poverty of this Earl, when he adven- 
tured here. Animadverting on the 
alien feeling lately shown by Lord 
Orrery, in styling Ireland a “very 
pest-house,” the writer fairly asks :— 

‘* Why came so many indigent men 
out of England this age into this ‘ pest- 
house’ to make their fortunes? Why 
came his lordship’s father hither? Likely 
his lordship hath heard in what state 
and plight his father then was, who 
found himself very well fur many years 
in this ‘ pest-house.’” 


Continuing these remarks, he says:— 


“The Earl took for his motto, ‘ God’s 
Providence is my Inheritance,’a Chris. 
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tian and a modest one, which, for all 
that, signified he had nothing left him 
by his parents. These things I utter, 
not by way of reproach, for we are all 
the children of Adam, but to remind 
Orrery a little of the low and small nest 
in which his father was hatched, and that 
he should not so far forget himself as to 
contemn and trample under foot a whole 
nation, wherein are so many ancient 
and noble families.” 


An item in certain articles of accu- 
sation (Deane’s, Feb. 1598-9) against 
Master Richard Boyle offers a clue to 
his first rise :— 

‘**Tt will be proved in Dublin,” said 
Henry Deane, before the Star-Chamber 
Court, in Westminster, ‘‘that Boile 
counterfeited a letter from Sir Thomas 
Kempe to the Constable of the Castle, 
another from Lady Baker to Mrs. 
Kenny, and another from Lady Hales to 
Lady Delves, whereby he procured much 
friendship in Ireland.” 


The accused, at that time a state 
prisoner in the Gatehouse, near 
Vestminster Abbey, made, upon ex- 
amination, the following replies to 
this charge :— 

‘*He thinketh there was a letter 
brought and delivered to the Constable, 
Segar, on his behalf, for so the Consta- 
ble told him. He was never privy or 
consenting thereto, and doth know the 
same to be counterfeit.” 

This answer, admitting that a 
forged recommendation of him had 
been delivered, is struck out in the 
original deposition, and the following 
written to stand in lieu:—“ His an- 
swer to this is, that it concerneth not 
the Queen’s service; neither brought 
he any letters from those named to 
any person in Ireland.” However, in 
another answer, made five days after- 
wards, he replies thus to the allega- 
tion :— 

“ As touching those letters supposed 
to be counterfeited, he saith he was not 
at that tyme above seventeen years old, 
for it is near eleven years since” (this 
answer is dated February 1598-9); “nei- 
ther if they had been falsified was it to 
the prejudice.of the Queen’s service, or 
any thing concerning her highness ; but 
he never delivered any such.” 


_ At this outset of his career in Dub- 
lin he was guilty of felony, or, at 
least, was subsequently committed by 
Chief Justice Gardiner and Sir Henry 
Wallop, on charges of having stolen a 
horse and a jewel; and indictments 
for these felonies, besides two others, 
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were laid against him. Two of the 
four were found; but he is said by his 
principal accuser, Deane, to have 
given him £20 not to prosecute ; and 
in 1597, he obtained a crown pardon, 
a species of acquittal then purchas- 
able. So long after this latter trans- 
action as 1628 it was called in ques- 
tion by an order from Whitehall to 
make search for the entry of this 

ardon, and as to all lands held by 

ir Walter Raleigh, “to the end,” 
says the royal letter, “that the crown 
may receive good satisfaction for 
42,000 acres of land unduly held by 
the Earl of Cork.” 

One of the Dublin ladies, whom he 
is alleged to have conciliated by a 
counterfeit recommendation, Mrs. 
Kenny, was doubtless wife of Nicho- 
las Kenny, of Edermine, county 
Wexford, clerk to the Auditor of the 
Exchequer, and Escheator for Lein- 
ster, and appointed, in 1595, Es- 
cheator and Feodary-General. Young 
Boyle, whether thus presented to the 
lady or not, was, soon after his ar- 
rival, employed, first, in one of her 
husband’s offices, and afterwards in 
the other, by becoming his deputy- 
escheator. This preferment was the 
true foundation of the fortunes of the 
writer of “ True Remembrances,” who 
however, did not please to remember 
that he had heldit. Whatever might 
have been the original virtue of a man 
deputed to be an escheator, the office 
was one of such extreme temptation, 
especially in this country and at that 
time, that his fiscal morality was al- 
most certain to be tinged, like a dyer’s 
hand, by what he workedin. In proof 
of this assertion it is enough to say, 
that the term cheat, synonymous with 
defrauder and cozener, derives from 
the name escheator. Perhaps our 
adventurer may have ejaculated, in 
the words of the gallant Sir John 
Falstaff, his determination anent Mis- 
tress Kenny and some other one of 
those Dublin dames :— 

“She bears the purse, too! 

region in 

Guiana, all gold and bounty! I will be 
cheaters 

To them both, and they shall be exche- 
quers to me !” 


She is a 


Whether our young hopeful be- 
came, in virtue, or rather in vice of 
his office, a fiscal rogue, is an inference 
we leave to be drawn, discarded, or 
condoned by a future judge. Our times 
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are too far removed from those of 
Lord Cork to admit of an idea that 
we can be influenced by any feelings 
regarding him, other than a wish to 
investigate his conduct in its relation 
to the history of our country. 

Another proof of his poverty, soon 
after his landing, is worth adducing, 
to serve in contrast with accounts of 
his wealth half a century afterwards. 
This is a memorandum roll of the 
Exchequer for 1590, containing an 
entry, showing that in the previous 
Michaelmas term, John Crofton, the 
Queen’s Escheator-General, had con- 
stituted “a certain Richard Boyle” 
his deputy, but failed to certify his 
name to the Treasurer and Barons of 
the Exchequer; and further, that 
Boyle was illegally appointed, not 
being worth £20 a-year in land, tene- 
ments, or rents. Fifty years after- 
wards he was, at least i says 80, 
worth £50 a-day ! 

The office of Escheator of the Dub- 
lin Exchequer became one of great 
business, directly the crown began, at 
the very time under view, to exercise 
its rights over its feudal tenants, from 
whom various mulcts were occasion- 
ally due, such as fines for licence to 
marry, and upon alienation, large fees 
for livery of seisin, wardship, &c. 
From this time, also, to that of Straf- 
ford—a period when the just principle 
of guieta non movere was, in the 
eagerness to clutch at Irish land, 
rashly and cruelly overlooked—the 
office in question was one of incessant 
activity, in making inquisition into 
supposed crown titles to the soil. 
An “escheated” thing, such as land 
held in fee, or any other species of 
property, was so called when it had 
fallen to the crown, either by for- 
feiture for treason, or by any other 
casualty. In England escheats had 
proved a large source of power and 
revenue ; and such had been the frau- 
dulent and oppressive conduct of the 
escheating officers, that many statutes 
were passed to restrain them and 
their light-conscienced deputies. So 
notorious was their fraud, that their 
office was proverbial for dishonesty. 
Sir Thomas More, however, arguing 
that it is wrong to impute the faults 
of a few officials to their entire fra- 
ternity, expressly says, “One should 
not rail upon escheators by terming 
them all extortioners.” In Ireland, 
their ill-doings were multiplied and 
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hidden by the peculiar state of the 
country, distracted as it was by civil 
wars and confiscations, which gave 
much of its land as a prey to carrion 
birds of “law”—the ravens and har- 
pies of old feudal Dublin Castle. 

English covetousness of Irish soil 
seems to have been the origin of al- 
most all Irish rebellions, the nature 
and intent of which were, of course 
merely defensive. True it is—and 
this truth should never be put out of 
view, because it teaches the supreme 
importance of sound constitutional 
laws—that the political condition of the 
Trish Gael was specially provocative 
of war. Ireland had to be conquered 
and colonized at the period in question, 
during which, very few, indeed, were 
the Englishmen in power, who, like 
the admirable Sir Henry Sydney, 
did not appropriate some of the con- 
fiscated a a y. Asurprising moral 
degeneracy befell even the well-prin- 
cipled and best-inclined of the many 
statesmen and officers of high qualit 
that came over to administer Trish 
affairs. In a country so distracted 
extreme temptations were presented 
for perverting with impunity both 
law and equity. General spoliation 
was carried on under the plea of 
colonization, in utter obliviousness of 
the transcendental maxim—that the 
morality of means is of more conse- 
quence than any prospect as to their 
end. In palliation of that lapse of 
character, when some of the greatest 
and wisest of men in England became 
the meanest in Ireland, we repeat that 
the latter country was then undergo- 
ing the process of its first universal 
conquest, and we must cease to mar- 
vel that the proverb, silent leges inter 
arma, extended tothe gravest breaches 
of law, when the law was chaotic; to 
the grossest bribery, when the trea- 
sury was normally empty ; and to the 
lowest knavery, when Ireland was, 
as America became, a refuge for 
British criminals. Broadly viewed, 
such circumstances of anarchy may 
be cited in excuse of national delin- 
quencies ; but a biographer should be 
impartial, and shone he may duly 
apologise for his subjects, should can- 
didly portray their public failings and 
historic sins. 

The public correspondence of the 
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age is replete with complaints against 
Richard Boyle, who, as ere 
cheator, and Capstock, as Deputy- 
Surveyor, are declared to be so linked 
in confederacy as that no man could 
pass any patent for lands but as 
pleased them.* Possessed of official 
arcana, and strong in back-stairs in- 
fluence, they selected the province of 
Connaught, remote from the seat of 
government, as the principal arena 
of their operations and acquisitions. 
Their antes operandi was to find a 
title in the Crown to as much land as 
possible, pocket bribes for silence 
in some cases, apply the money in 
others to obtaining and passing pa- 
tents in their own and their friends’ 
favour; and then, as middlemen be- 
tween the Queen and the natives, 
charge the latter with the best-im- 
improved rent. On one occasion, 
Boyle bought up a warrant grant toa 
veteran captain, and, under colour of 
it, passed several rectories to himself. 
For this fraudulent act, Sir Henry 
Wallop, Treasurer of the Exchequer, 
caused him to be imprisoned until he 
would surrender the title, which was, 
he allows, worth no less than £300 a 
year ; but, on compounding for this 
swindle, he was enlarged. His quar- 
rel with his most pertinacious ac- 
cusers, Deane and Rawson, began by 
his being sent to the Isles of Arran, 
to make inquisition if the Crown 
could claim the land, preparatory to 
leasing it to these men; and he 
was accused of having deceived them 
in the matter by purchasing their in- 
terest, and then passing patent for an 
unexpectedly large quantity of land. 
His hot contest with these gentlemen 
kept warm for many years, though 
now and then cooled by his applica- 
tion of bribes to them, until it was 
finally deprived of heat by a some- 
what similar sedative. 

During this underhand working, 
which uprooted many an ancient 
native lord and chieftain, the peti- 
tions addressed to the throne by these 
sufferers teem with complaints of the 
tyrannical injuries inflicted through- 
out the kingdom by officials searching 
for “ concealed lands.” In 1593, the 
O’Conor Don, and other chiefs of 
Connaught, inveigh against the fact 
that a commission had lately been 
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taken out to discover what lands in 
that province belonged to the Crown, 
Speed an obsolete title through the 

ortimers. Two years after, Secre- 
tary Fenton writes to Lord Burghley 
that the chieftains of Roscommon and 
i had exhibited cases of oppression 
and violence done by the officers of 
the province, such as would terrify 
any subject from his obedience. 

n August, 1593, Bingham, Go- 
vernor of Connaught, recommends 
Burghley to cause some of the forfeited 
lands to be granted to the newly- 
founded University of Dublin, being, 
he says— 


‘* Better so bestowed than upon per- 
sons of base degree and no desert, as all 
hath been within this province during 
my time; for one or other, an escheator’s 
man, or such like, still gettest what I 
and the rest here do labour and venture 
our lives for—as, namely, one Boyle 
hath done lately, who passed almost 
one hundred quarters or ploughlands, 
besides tithes, to himself, for forty marks 
per annum, rating some ploughlands at 
twenty pence.” 


This is plain writing on the part of 
this governor, who might well grudge 
a castle underling, that had never 
smelt powder, the more than lion’s 
share of a broad and lasting prey 
which Bingham and his captains had 
bled for. Again, these warriors, whom 
knowing officials outwitted, leaving 
them scarcely the shells of what they 
had fought the Irish for, had to buckle 
on their armour again to quell dis- 
turbances caused - those cunning 
myrmidons of the law, who, ensconce 
behind the walls of Dublin, only 
waited until the remote fray was 


over, to t down to the scene of 
action, and parcel out the confiscated 
property. 


f we read the manees of 
the period, we find its pages full of 
battles, and but few words as to the 
real cause of the commotion. Turn- 
ing to the State correspondence, the 
genuine accounts of the day, very 
preferable to the Earl of Cork’s forty 
years’ old reminiscences, wesee clearly 
enough the part this remembrancer 
played in the villanous and bloody 
drama ; and also observe how forget- 
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* This is shown to have been the case by the inquisitions, some of which are 
printed, for Leinster and Ulster. 

¢ On the 29th November, 1603, Boyle passed an enormous patent for church, 
abbey, and other lands, in eight counties. 
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ful he became, or, at least, how he 
omitted to record any thing as to his 
early tenure of the notoriously abused 
office of Deputy-Escheator. Though 
he imparts nothing as to his doings 
in this department, many of his con- 
temporaries have filled up the blank, 
and, among others, the celebrated Sir 
John Davys, then Attorney-General 
than whose statement now quoted 
no better authority can be adduced in 
elucidation of the malversations of 
the surbordinate crown officers of the 
time. This keen lawyer, in one of 
his luminous epistles to Cecil, dated 
20th February, 1603-4, whilst noticing 
the loss sustained by the State from 
malpractices of low officials, remarks: 

**These Deputy-Escheators make a 
suggestion that they are able to find 
many titles for the Crown, and obtain a 
commission to inquire for all wards, 
marriages, escheats, concealments, for- 
feitures, and the like. If this commis- 
sion were well executed and returned, 
they were good servitors. But what do 
they do? ‘They retire themselves into 
some corner of the counties, and, in 
some obscure village,* execute their 
commission ; and there, having a simple 
or suborned jury, find one man’s land 
concealed, another man’s lease forfeited 
for non-payment of rent, another man’s 
land holden of the king in capite, and 
no livery sued, and the like. This being 
done, they never return their commis- 
sion; but send for the parties and com- 
pound with them, and so defraud the 
Crown, and make a booty and spoile 
upon the country ; so that we may con- 
jecture by what means one, that was 
lately an Escheator’s clerk, is now owner 
of so much land here, as few of the lords 
of Ireland may compare with him.”+t 


“Comparisons,” says a well-known 
stage justice of the peace, “ are odour- 
ous;” andthe anonymous party alluded 
to might have said so, too, at his first 
coming to Dublin, had any well-shod 
citizen proposed to compare shoes with 
him. Fifteen years travail, however, 
had so loaded him with thick clay, that 
he was able to compare lands with the 
loftiest. Let us add our imagination 
to Sir John Davys’ conjectures, as to 
the ways in which these means of 
making such a pleasing comparison 
e take, as a scene, 


were obtained. 
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the village of Arklow, and as the prin- 
cipal dramatis persona a Sassenach 
official, a fine-looking, staid, and 
stately authority, habited in a taffety 
doublet and black velvet breeches, 
armed with a rapier and dagger, and 
ornamented with a glittering jewel 
not the stolen one, let us hope—but 
the maternal diamond ring. Some 
petty landowners stand around him, 
awed and trembling. He is, never- 
theless, as Falstaff said of his ancient 
Pistol, “no swaggerer, but a tame 
cheater,” that may be stroked “as 
gently as a puppy greyhound.” Yet 
these Gaelic gentlemen must beware 
of the dog, for not a hound at their 
heels has a sharper eye for a hare in 
a form, than this escheator has for 
“concealed land.” He takes them 
aside, one by one, and demonstrates 
toeach the state of hiscase. O’Doyle 
is in possession of lands that may be 
proved by archives to have belonged 
to the Church. O’Kinsellagh’s estate 
is liable to sequestration, because the 
clerk of attainders omitted to record 
a reversal of forfeiture. O’Toole has 
ventured, thoughaminor and a feudal 
tenant of the Crown, to marry without 
royal licence; but a pardon can be had. 
O’ Byrne is eager to marry, but com- 

lainsof the law’sdelay. Their official 
riend hints that he could accomplish 
the needful in these several matters; 
and, moreover,thatthough armed with 
a general commission to make inqui- 
sition as to Crown claims, he does not 
wish to execute it severely. At the 
close of the conference, his horse’s 
head is turned towards the metropolis, 
and his purse is considerably heavier 
than when he came away. 

The first disclosure of the malver- 
sations of subordinate officials was 
made in June, 1594, when Secretary 
Fenton, as Surveyor-General, stated 
that one Patrick Crosbie, having fer- 
reted out some concealed lands in 
Cavan, called termon-lands, had taken 
money from the occupiers to consent 
to upset the Crown title. On this 
case the three judges report that this 
bribe-taker had attempted to pass a 
patent for the land, at £5 a-year quit 
rent, though £44 wastherentreserved; 
and they sent Richard Boyle over to 
England, asone having been employed 
in the Exchequer and Escheator’s 
offices, that “‘will and can deliver 
the truth.” The Viceroy, however, 
“ greatly favouring Crosbie,” com- 
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mitted Boyle to prison upon a charge 
of having embezzled records. Deane 
was then sent by the prisoner to his 
accuser, who demanded £300, and 
being first offered one-third of this 
sum, eventually received £140. Cros- 
bie, whose real name was Mac-I-Cros- 
san, and whose family were hereditary 
bards to the O’Mores, was subse- 
quently knighted, and founded the 
extinct house of Earls of Glandore. 
In the ensuing January, Wallop and 
Chief Justice Salton enclose to Lord 
Burghley a note by the Gaelic infor- 
mant of the process by which he and 
his confederates had obtained con- 
cealed lands of great value, amounting 
to about 200 plough-lands, at a very 
low quit-rent, to the loss of the re- 
venue; and Wallop wrote, by Rawson, 
“as to the cunning practices of Boyle 
and Capstock.” The grievous wrong 
in dispossessing the ancient owners is 
also referred to; but not a case can be 
uoted in which the falling out of 
these cormorants resulted in honesty 
getting back its own. 
Anotheraccuserstarted upin Francis 
Shane (afterwards knighted), who was 
ready to prove that Boyle and his 
accomplices, namely, Patrick Fox and 
William Crow, had fraudulently in- 
serted some rectories in a grant they 
had lately bought. Shane and Fox 
were of Gaelic extraction, and had 
used their special knowledge of the 
country to search out cases for the 
Escheator’s office. The latter was 
afterwards knighted. Crow was Ciro- 
grapher of the Common Pleas and 
eeper of the Writs, and was, in 1613, 
brought by Boyle (who, whoever Fox 
and Crow were, secured the cheese), 
into Parliament for his new borough 
of Bandon; and feathered his nest so 
well that he built the mansion called 
“Crow’s Nest,” in which Sir William 
Petty accomplished his Herculean 
labour, the Down Survey, and which 
ave name to Crow-street in Dublin. 
hane continued his informations by 
a paper headed, “Abuses committed 
by Richard Boyle, Capstock,” &c. 
On which the Surveyor-General, Fen- 
ton, dismissed the latter, as, he says, 
“the culpable person,” and who, being 
his deputy, ad “combined with 
others.’ et this high officer gave 
his only daughter, eight years ee 
quently, to the head of the combina- 
tion, who must have shared in the 
culpability ! 
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According to Lord Cork’s view, his 
first marriage, with a certain coheiress, 
was the origin of his rise to wealth; 
and of this he gives the following 
account :— 

‘*T was married at Limericke, 6th 
November, 1595, to Mistress Joan Aps- 
ley, one of the two coheirs of William 
Apsley, Esq., who brought me £500 
lands the year, which was the beginning 
and foundation of my fortune.” 


He remembers not the patent Bing- 
ham inveighed against in August of 
the same year, and appears to exag- 
gerate the value of his wife’s estate 
grossly. Her elder sister had posses- 
sion of Aney Hospital, but was only 
coheir.* Their father, a Captain of 
Horse, had obtained from the Crown 
a lease of that land, and a limited one, 
for his orphans petitioned, in 1583, 
that it might be perfected.t Their 
title was insecure, as appears by the 
seventh article of allegations against 
Boyle, 16th Feb., 1598-9, as follows :— 

** It will be proved, if it please her 
Majestie to have it examined, that he 
hath abused her highness touching Aps- 
ley’s land, being £400 per annum, one of 
whose daughters and coheirs the said 
Boyle now married; the said Apsley’s 
son and heir having not long wilfully 
drowned himself, these lands, if a good 
course be holden, are yet to be brought 
to her majestie.”’ 


The whole estate, then, was worth 
less than the value boasted of in “The 
True Remembrances,” as having been 
the writer’s moiety ! 

In his reply dated the next day, he 
avers that thelands he had purchased, 
and excepting such as he derived in 
right of his wife, never yielded him 
£100 a-year profit. Yet, as his wife 
held her lands until her death in De- 
cember, 1599, and he afterwards re- 
tained them, how did he obtainmoney 
on them for the purchase of far larger 
properties? On his imprisonment, 
two years back, he had satisfied exe- 
cutions for debt to the amount of 
£500; and, as he had bribed two 
accusers abundantly, canit be believed 
that his fees of office were enough to 
meet all these disbursements ? 

In April, 1596, the Councilin London 
wrote to that in Dublin, that— 

«* Whereas, upon information given by 
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John Rawson, of sundry notable abuses 
and practises of deceipt used by one 
Boyle, and Kenny, an Escheator, and 
Capstock,a Deputy Surveyor,in Ireland, 
tothe defrauding of her Majesty in divers 
things wherein they were put in trust, we 
wrote our former letter to have the said 
abuses examined. and to inflict punish- 
ment on the offenders; and our said letter 
(as we are informed), being delivered to 
one Deane, appointed to solicit the cause 
here, by some agreement suspected be- 
tween the said Boyle and Deane, the 
letter was delivered to Boyle, and then 
torn, to the disappointment of the order 
we took therein.” 


The Council, therefore, direct in- 
quiry and punishment, and also pro- 
tection to Rawson, who, say they, 
“had been threatened for prosecuting 
this cause, and is in danger of his 
life.” t 

Deane subsequently stated that 
Boyle had promised him £100 for the 
said letter, but afterwards cozened 
him, by giving him certain lands with 
“an English house” built thereon by 
Boyle, who, however, gave him “a 
crackt title’ for the estate; and that 
he also compounded with Rawson to 
suppress the second letter bya pension 
of eightpence a-day for his life. To 
these allegations the accused answered 
that he was punished for concealing 
the fact that Deane, the bearer of the 
letter, had torn it; but he confessed 
that, yielding to the persuasion of his 
friends, he had in pacification given 
the former £50, and the latter the 
annuity named, “to stoppe,” as he 
says, “their clamours.” 

In January, 1596, Crosbie gives 
Lord Burghley a statement as to Sir 
Geoffrey Fenton’s, Kenny’s, Cap- 
stock’s, and other instances of bribery, 
and false surveying of concealed lands. 
Also Wallop and Gardiner, in setting 
forth the “Grievances of the People” 
about concealments, especially in re- 
gard of investigations as to lands 
claimed for the Crown by Castle in- 
quisitors, observe :—“ By these, and 
such like practises, one Boyle, Deputie 
Escheator, and aes. Deputie 
Surveyor, have within less than one 
year gotten into their hands, in their 
own and others’ names, about 200 
plow-lands of great value.” From 
these judicial revelations of sub- 
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oilicial iniquities, let us turn to the 
memoir penned by the Earl, who 
says nothing as to his early official 
life, but ascribes his first acquisition 
to having, in 1595, married a co- 
heiress :— 

**When God had blessed me with a 
reasonable fortune and estate, Sir Henry 
Wallop, Treasurer at War; Sir Robert 
Gardiner, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench; Sir Robert Dillon, Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas; and Sir Richard 
Bingham, Chief Commissioner of Con- 
naught, being displeased for some pur- 
chases I had made in the province, they all 
joined together, and by their letter com- 
plained against me to Queen Elizabeth, 
expressing, ‘that I came over a young 
man, without any estate or fortune; and 
that I had made so many purchases, as 
was not possible to do without some fo- 
reign prince’s purse to supply me with 
money; that I had acquired divers cas- 
tles and abbies upon the sea-side, fit to 
receive and entertain Spaniards,’” &c. 


The astute writer of this specious 
scrap of autobiography was too pru- 
dent a speculator to have entertained 
a view so rash as treason. None 
of the public correspondence contains 
any such awakening of the attention 
of Government tothe danger he sneer- 
ingly says was felt lest he designed to 
admit a Spanish armada. Nor is it 
likely that four great officers of state 
would combine to ruin an English 
colonist causelessly. Ample evidence 
could be adduced that their characters 
were extraordinarily free from re- 
proach. Gardiner stood pre-eminent 
as an “administrator of upright 
justice.”* Their representations as 
to Boyle’s acquisitions were made 
several years prior to the time he as- 
signs, and his largest purchases were 
made subsequently. 

Having “secret notice,” the writer 
of “True Remembrances” declares 
of the above complaints, he retired 
into Munster, intending to proceed to 
England, to justify himself; but was 
detained there for want of money, 
bythe breaking outof rebellion. This 
adversity befell him in the autumn of 
1598. hen, at length, safe in Lon- 
don, he conceived an intention of 
renewing his study of law, and was 
favourably received and employed 
by the Earl of Essex in a service he 
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was an adept in, viz., of suing out 
his lordship’s patent for the govern- 
ment of thiscountry. “Whereof,” he 
says, “Sir Henry Wallop having no- 
tice, renewed, utterly to suppress me, 
his former complaint to her Majesty 
against me.” 

So the quotation stands stereotyped 
in the complaisant peerage books. But 
we willsupply an omitted passage, after 
a glance, taking other lights, at our 
autobiographer’s history. Further dis- 
closures being made as to the frauds of 
the confederates, and the support they 
possessed in Dublin being found “‘ex- 
traordinary” and overpowering, Wal- 
lop and Boole (whom Lord Cork 
describes as his principal persecu- 
tors), despatched to Lord Burghley, 
in August, 1596, the informant Shane, 
whom they commended warmly, as 
having discovered “many great de- 
ceits done by one Boyle, substitute 
escheator, &c., which,” say they “are 
to the Queen’s exceeding loss and 
disinherison, and no little cause of the 
disquiet now present.” They also 
state that Capstock, the subordinate 
villain in this dark dealing plot, “is 
suddenly deceased.” It also appears 
that he died greatly in debt, which 
his master, Treasurer Wallop, had 
to discharge. The play, however, went 
on, led by our hero, and on the same 
stage; for in March, 1598, the Earl 
of Ormond declares to the Queen 
that a recent outbreak of the O’Co- 
nors “proceeded,” says this aged and 
illustrious nobleman, “from some in- 
direct courses held by base fellows to 
put them from their living.” A con- 
sangentey MS. quoted by Croker in 
his before-mentioned paper on Lord 
Cork, and hitherto unpublished, gives 
the following succinct account of the 
Earl’s early proceedings. Its writer 
was, it would seem, an English lawyer 
that had visited this country :— 


“ What are the chief complaints of the 
Irish, as I have heard them and know 
them, I have here briefly set down:— 1. 
They complayn upon eschetors, sur- 
veyors, and such like, taking away their 
land by forgeries, rasing (erasures of 
records), perjuries, and the hike. In this 
point, among many, I will name a few 
offenders. There is, in Dublin, one Ro- 
bert Bice,t a known forger, and so re- 
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corded in the Exchequer. Richard 
Boyle, a man now bes preferment at 
court, ran out of England for rasing (eras- 
ing) of records. He came into Ireland 
without clothes or money, both which 
he got by counterfeiting hands. By for- 
geries, rasings, and perjuries, he has 
thrust many a man out of his land, and 
was the first beginner of rebellion in 
Connaught. His wrongs were so intol- 
lerable that one Deane, now at court 
also, prosecuted suit, and procured her 
Majesty's letters touching this Boyle, to 
have his behaviour punished. When 
Boyle understood this, knowing he could 
not endure trial, he met this Deane, and 
did compound with him for £50 to tear 
her Majesty’s letters, which betwixt 
them they did. What an indignity was 
there offered! The solicitor of Ireland, 
now in town, can justify this. This 
Boyle has several indictments of felony 
against him, and, being in prison for 
the same, he ran from his keeper, who 
is now in town, and can justify the same.” 


These circumstantial and very cri- 
minatory accusations seem to have 
been the true cause of Boyle’s com- 
mittal to the gate-house. Examin- 


ations of his principal accuser, Deane, 
of i the keeper of the Dublin 


Marshalsea, and of himself, then took 
place. The originals of these State 
pers are in the possession of Mr. 
itch, of Ipswich ; and copies of them 
having been communicated by the late 
Mr. Croker to the present writer, their 
contents will now be taken in con- 
nexion with documents in the State 
Paper Office, a calendar of which is 
now in course of official publication. 
On being examined, the keeper of 
the marshalsea of the Four Courts 
stated that Boyle was committed in 
May, 1597, on crown affairs, and that 
during his imprisonment several ac- 
tions were commenced against him, 
amounting to the sum of £500, which 
grew to executions, all of which were 
satisfied ; but that a warrant was pro- 
cured by Sir Henry Wallop to detain 
the prisoner for examination, and an- 
other signed by Chief Justice Gardiner 
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for further detention, as being indicted 
of two felonies. After Boyle had sa- 
tisfied the executions, and obtained a 
pardon for the felonies, he petitioned 
the council to examine the charges 
brought by Deane and Rawson ; but, 
in the end, not being called in ques- 
tion on these charges, and having 
been allowed to go at large within 
certain bounds, he had, during the 
examinant’s absence, escaped into 
Munster. In the third article of ac- 
cusations, Deane thus discloses the 
process of acquiring land: 


*“‘Touching Boile’s purchases, one 
Rawson* had a letter from their lordships 
‘of the Privy Council’ to have a lease 
for twenty-one years of £20 (i.e. of land 
that would pay that yearly as rent to 
the crown), when it might be found in 
Ireland. He gave the examinant half 
the benefit to procure ‘allocation, and 
bear half charges. Boile refused to pass 
for £20 per annum, more than ten 
ploughlands, and the fishing of Black 
Rock, of great worth; or else nineteen 
ploughlands in O’Madden’s country; and 
asked £160 for his fee, otherwise he 
would lay such a heavy rent upon sur- 
vey, as it should not be worth a six- 
pence to examinant, who thereupon, 
with Rawson, sold their interest to Boile. 
Having obtained it for his own use, Boile 
inserted ninety-three ploughlands, three 
cartrons, three parsonages, and ten 
castles and water-mills, for the same 
£20 quit-rent; and hath since got a re- 
version of the lease, at the same rent, 
for many years. Also, when (Sir) Wil- 
liam Taaffe obtained a letter from her 
Majesty to have a lease of the value of 
£30 crown-rent, Boile bought it as him- 
self hath confessed; and, thereupon, at 
very small rates and undervalues, hath 

assed all O’Conor Roe’s country, who 
is since become a rebel, and whose coun- 
try, thus passed away, is about ten miles 
long and six broad, of the best land in 
those parts. Boile hath confessed to this 
examinant and others, at sundry times, 
and, namely, to one Richard Lennan,t 
that he had in Connaught 360 plough- 
lands and thirty-eight parsonages. He 
saith the said Richard Boile asks £320 


unpublished State Paper of 1597 as concerned in acquiring lands by forged docu- 
ments, for which he obtained a pardon on confessing his guilt. “ Gilbert's Dublin,” 


ii. 22, 
offices. 


Earlier papers show that forgery and erasure were frequent in the Dublin 


* John Rawson had been a military officer, but became, in 1594, under Boyle’s 
tuition, ‘‘ an industrious discoverer of lands for the Queen.” 

+ He and Boyle were imprisoned as accomplices, about the year 1591, but en- 
larged on recognisances; and Lennan, who was a counsellor-at-law, was afterwards 
in the enjoyment of a State pension for having turned evidence as to a conspiracy 


to seize Dublin Castle. 
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for lands he had in Westmeath, whereof, 
he saith, the said Boile is commonly re- 
ported to have deceived the nation of the 
Daltons, who sithence are in rebellion. 
Also the said Boile reports he had twelve 
towns (lands) in Munster, whereof he 
leased one to the examinant, being eight 
ploughlands, which pay her Majesty but 
lls. 8d., yet Boile received of the ten- 
ants £12 a-year.” 


Further, the examinant had a note 
in Dublin of much more lands, part 
of which Boyle had sold to his accom- 
plice, Crow. In answer, the accused 
avowed that he trafficked in leases as 
a middleman, but professed that all 
his purchases yielded him no more 
than £100 a-year above their quit- 
rent. He had, he says, compounded 
for some spiritual livings, but forgets 
how many ; and, in conclusion, insists 
that he had not given any composition 
to stop any accusations against him, 
“saving to Deane and Rawson.” This 
admission is the master-key to the 
locks he contrived to put upon pro- 
ceedings against him. To the former, 
he had given £50, or more, at times ; 
to the latter, 8d. a-day during his 
life, equivalent to about half-a-sove- 


reign per diem now; in fact, a hand- 


some annuity of hush money. These 
bribes, occasional and perennial, were 
rendered, he confesses, to the two 
strenuous accusers, “to stoppe their 
mouths.” He seems to have subse- 
quently provided weightier padlocks 
for their lips, since, in 1606, they ap- 
pear as joint tenants to the crown of 
nearly all escheated lands in Mayo 
and Sligo, and their then powerful 
patron as, in part, their assignee. 
From this dark side of the canvas 
let us turn to the bright sketch of 
these occurrences as they figure in the 
“True Remembrances,” by taking into 
view the passage omitted in the peer- 
age books, but which runs thus :— 


“ Sir Henry Wallop, treasurer, having 
notice (that Lord Essex was employing 
the writer) renewed, utterly to suppress 
me, his former complaint to her Majesty 
against me; and being conscious in his 
own heart that I had sundry papers and 
collections of Michael Kettlewell’s, his 
late vice-treasurer, which might dis- 
cover a great deal of wrong and abuse 
done to the queen in his late accounts; 
and s ting that I was countenanced 
by the Earl of Essex, and that I would 
bring those things tolight, which might 
much prejudice and ruin his reputation 
and estate,—although, I vow to God, 
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untill I was provoked, 1 had no thought 
thereof; yet he, utterly to suppress me, 
renewed his former complaint to the 
Queen’s Majesty against me; whereupon 
by her Majesty’s special directions, I 
was suddenly attacked, and conveyed 
close prisoner to the gate-house ; all my 
papers seized and searched; and although 
nothing could appear to my prejudice, 
yet my close restraint was continued till 
the Earl of Essex was gone to Ireland, 
and two months afterwards; at which 
time, with much suit, I obtained of her 
sacred Majesty the favour to be present 
at my answers, where I so fully answered 
and cleared all their objections, and deliv- 
ered such full and evident justifications 
for my own acquittal, as it pleased the 
Queen to use these words: ‘By God’s 
death, all these are but inventions against 
this young man, and all his sufferings 
are for being able to do us service, and 
these complaints urged to forestall him 
therein; but we find him a man fit to 
be employed by ourselves, and we 
will employ him in our service; and 
Wallop and his adherents shall know 
that it shall not be in the power of any 
of them to wrong him, neither shall Wal- 
lop be our Treasurer any longer.’ And, 
arising from Council, gave order not 
only for my present enlargement, but 
also discharging all my charges and fees 
during my restraint, gave me her royal 
hand to kiss, which I did heartily, humbly 
thanking God forthat great deliverance.” 


Let us briefly examine this state- 
ment. Essex left for Ireland at the end 
of March, so that the date at which 
Boyle was discharged, and at which 
he says the Queen heard his answers, 
was the end of May, 1599. Yet we 
have shown that February, 1598-9, 
was the date of his Westminster im- 
prisonment and Star Chamber ex- 
amination; and shall presently show 
that the close of the year 1602 was 
the date of another severe court scru- 
tiny of him. 

Kettlewell had been engrosser of 
the Exchequer and clerk to the Trea- 
surer, Wallop, and was succeeded in 
the first office by Capstock, deputy to 
Fenton, the Surveyor-General, and 
chief confederate with Boyle, to whom 
he may have handed the above-men- 
tioned papers. Kettlewell is stated, 
in Carew MS. 608, to be “of honest 
behaviour, moderate in his taking” 
(of fees); “ but, touching his office of 
engrosser, he receiveth the fee without 
execution of the office.” The provo- 
cation Boyle received from Sir Henry 
seems to have produced in September, 
1599, a paper of elaborate charges 
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against Wallop’s clerks, which is to 
be found in Carew MS. 616; and in 
March following a commission of in- 
quiry was appointed. Fenton then 
writes, that the original information 
as to the accounts of the lately de- 
ceased Sir Henry Wallop “‘is derived” 
(we quote his words) “from one about 
this state, not so much upon good 
matter as to raise his own fortune by 
the hurt of another, and particularly 
to be revenged of him that is dead.” 
This testimony to the vindictiveness 
of the accusation seems to point to 
Boyle, who, however, soon after be- 
came the writer’s son-in-law, by, in 
1603, marrying his only daughter. 
The questionable character of Fen- 
ton, and the extent to which this 
powerful official played, before as 
well as after the alliance, into his 
son-in-law’s hands, may be surmised 
from statements that he was not 
worth £20, apparel and all, when, in 
1579, he landed in this metropolis ; 
that, in the year ensuing (accord- 
ing to the Irish Treasurer, writing to 
the Queen’s Secretary), “ Mr. Fenton 
is a most apparent bribe-taker,” and 
that on obtaining the offices of Secre- 
tary of State and Surveyor-General, 
which he probably purchased, he be- 
came very wealthy. 

Lord Cork ascribes the second rise 
that, in his phrase, “‘ God gave unto” 
his fortunes, to the clerkship of the 
Council of Munster having been be- 
stowed upon him by the Queen. Yet 
it would seem that he purchased this 
lever to his prosperity, agreeably with 
usage ; and, moreover, that the office, 
besides giving him power, was lucra- 
tive in abnormal “ fees,” impolitely 
called bribes. £1,500 was the price 
paid for this post by his successor in 
it, a sum proving its valuable cha- 
racter. 

Pausing from our inquiry as to how 
he managed to (if we may, not irre- 
verently, imitate him in quoting 
Scripture) add house to house and 
field to field, let us turn to a merely 
trivial statement in his “True Re- 
membrances,” but not the least in- 
credible of his figments. Being em- 
ployed, hesays, by the Lord Deputy to 
take to London news of the victory 
gained at Kinsale on the 24th De- 
cember, 1601, he left Shandon Castle 
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about two in the morning, and the 
next day delivered his despatch, in 
the Strand, to Sir Robert Cecil. But 
we find* the Viceroy writes: “I was 
glad to send Sir H. Danvers over with 
this good news;” and that the victo- 
rious despatch appears to have taken 
twenty-two days to deliver. The 
performance of a journey between the 
places named, in the space of time as- 
serted, thirty-four hours, was barely 
practicable, under the most favourable 
combination of fair wind, dry roads, 
and ready-laid post-horses. ‘Yet this 
tale of marvels travelling is ad- 
mired by Budgell, with, however, this 
reservation, that he should have made 
some difticulty in believing the fact 
had he not seen it in his Yordship’s 
memoirs, “ which,” observes the un- 
suspecting and cbsequious biographist, 
“are evidently wrote without the 
least affectation, and with a great re- 
gard to truth !” 

If Richard Boyle’s first interview 
with Cecil did occur at the close of 
that year, the minister’s mind was not 
in the dark as to the opinion, held by 
high as well as low in this coun- 
try, respecting his new client, as is 
clear by the ensuing paragraph in a 
letter addressed to him, on the 2nd 
December, 1601, by the noble veteran, 
Ormond :— 

‘* This Crosbie and Boyle have been 
the only means to overthrow many of 
Her Majesty’s good subjects, in finding 
their lands by concealments” escheated 
to her, ‘‘ which manner of dealing 
brought much discontentment and sedi- 
tion among the subjects, and thereupon 
wrought much first of these stirs.” 


Crosbie was a natural adept in 
hunting out lands to which a crown 
claim might be got up, having been 
born of a bardic caste, whose business 
it was to preserve knowledge of na- 
tive rights of property; yet he did 
not always run well in couple with 
our English law-clerk, who seems to 
have been too fast for him. 

Boyle’s introduction to Cecil, “ the 
little beagle,” as King James used 
aptly to call him, seems to have really 
occurred in October, 1602, when as 
clerk of the provincial council, he was 
sent to court with an introduction, as 
“a man of good judgment,” from his 
fast friend, Sir George Carew. 
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Possessing copies of letters that 
passed on this occasion (from the ori- 
ginals in Lambeth Palace), we duly 
extract the passages bearing on 
Boyle’s character, and the allegations 
against him. Sir John Stanhope 
writes on the 2nd Nov., 1602, from the 
court to his “ honest cosyn,” Carew, 
Lord President of Munster :—“ for 
Boyle, there hath been great work- 
ings against him, and many means 
made me to putt me into it, by tell- 
ing me you were weary of him, and 
would give way to any such course ; 
butt I was loth to intermedle, in that 
kind, with any under your protection; 
and, now he is come, am satisfied not 
only to deal myself, but to stop any 
other course against him I shall hear 
of. I pray you love Charles Cow] for 
my sake, &c.” This opening of a 
friendly reciprocity seems to have 
wroved serviceable, for, in the month 
following, Cecil writes to the Lord 
President :—“ Although I have never 
heard more general repre thrown 
upon any man than there hath beene 
upon this bearer (Boyle), yet when it 
came to the point, I saw no man that 
could or wouldobject any particular.” 
The Secretary, “artful Cecil,” alsode- 
clares that he had found the bearer 
“sufficient in all things wherein he 
hath dealt ;” and it must be allowed 
that there was congeniality between 
them. Stanhope also writes, from 
Whitehall, thus, 19th Dec., 1602 :— 

‘*T received your kind letter by your 
officer, Mr. Boyle, who hath been dy- 
versely assaulted here by such as would 
have shadowed their private malice with 
pretext of the Queen’s service, who, (the 
Queen) indeed, was hardly incensed 
against him ; but their clamours ceasing 
to pursue him, by some good course taken 
by himself and his friends, Her Majestie, 
I think, might easily both forget and let 
fall any hard counsel she had of him. 
Myself was as much pressed as anybody 
to incense the Queen against him, the 
rather because the examination of his 
causes had been formerly referred to me. 
But the slight proof I then saw produced 
against him, and your assertion of the 
trial you had made of him, made me un- 
willing to be made an instrument to 
punish one, who, perhaps, otherwise in 
sundry services hath deserved well.” 


In all likelihood, it was Boyle’s 
success in this winter campaign at 
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court that clung in his remembrance, 
so that our expert fabricator can 
merely be charged with antedating 
to 1599 what partially occurred in 
1602. Yet, this latter year should 
have been memorable to him, as the 
epoch of the great purchases that 
made him the largest land-owner in 
Ireland, by the acquisition of most of 
Becher’s grant of 14,000 acres; and of 
Raleigh’s, either of 12,000 or 42,000 ; 
for we cannot be sure whether he ob- 
tained Sir Walter’s original grant, or 
his reduced one, except that, accord- 
ing to the royal order of 1628, above 
quoted, the latter vast territory came 
“unduly,” as stated, into his grasp. 
In his memoir, he ascribes the pur- 
chase of Raleigh’s lands to the me- 
diation of Cecil. The doom of their 
owner was already determined in 
the minister’s mind, and, the sale 
being effected on the 7th December, 
1602, Sir Walter conveying his title 
to all his Irish lands for £1,500, the 
well-informed purchaser paid down 
one-third of this sum: but, after the 
attainder, obtained from Cecil a remis- 
sion of the residue, which had become 
escheated to the Crown!* £500, 
therefore, was the sole amount he 
gave for an estate, part of which was 
sold in 1738, by his descendant, for 
£200,000!t This master-stroke in 
escheating seems to have been known 
to Raleigh’s widow, who complains t 
of the manner in which the fine pro- 
perty granted to her husband for his 
brilliant services, had been, as she 
says, “juggled away”—an expression 
as apt as forcible. 

Lord Cork says that this purchase 
was the third addition to his estate. 
Its circumstances are so involved with 
the fate of Raleigh, that we defer full 
notice of them until we may be able 
to examine the actions, as relating to 
Ireland, of this illustrious man. 

Some interesting details as to the 
havoc made in ancient forests in Mun- 
ster by Boyle are to be found in a 
recent number of 7'he Ulster Journal 
of Archeology, and though we do not 
term this cutting down of woods 
“destructive,” since it brought Boyle 
money, yet this, his method of raising 
the wind, was so improvident as to 
deserve the reproach of wasteful. His 
practice in this particular was, indeed, 
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one of his most successful modes of 
acquiring property, for, in imitation 
of a notorious English usurer of the 
day, a “Sir Giles Overreach,” he in- 
veigled men into parting with their 
estates, and then sold the timber on 
the land so profitably as to make the 
“feathers pay for the goose.” In the 
case of Lord Condon, owner of the 
barony of this name in Corkshire, an 
impending attainder enabled Boyle to 
purchase woods worth thousands for 
a mere song ; just as in Raleigh’s in- 
stance, as has been seen, a similar 
approach of the escheating process 
hurried the sale of Sir Walter’s pro- 
party, and lowered its price. Our 
nero, though no “foe,” as the poet 
sings, “to the dryads of his father’s 
eM: effectually chased any such 
enizens out of other men’s fathers’ 
we scenes, by driving his axe 
through the wide woods of Lismore, 
Castle-Hyde, Kilbarrow, Glengarriff, 
&c. The downfall of such a quantity 


of old oaks, fit for building ships that 
would “carry Britain’s thunder o'er 
the deep,” aroused the attention of 
the Viceroy, who Seen drew up 


a despatch, setting in a public point 
of view the ill effects of these pur- 
chases ; and after mentioning that a 
pretended right was advanced to cer- 
tain woods in Dowallo, the country of 
O'Donoghue, by Sir Richard Boyle, 
(who was in such favour that the 
Viceroy merely ventured to hint he 
was a grasper of lands), and stating 
that fifty-six tons of Irish timber 
were about to be sent up the Thames 
as a specimen, though merchants 
would not then give 13s. 4d. a ton 
for it, concludes with this significant 
passage :— 

** There are forests in this kingdom of 
many thousand acres, some principal 
ones of which onght to be reserved for 
the use of the Crown, and not wasted as 
they now are by private men, who pur- 
chase them for trifles, or assume them 
upon tricks and devices from the simple 
Trish, who, perhaps, have no good title 
to sell them, or, at least, know not what 
they sell. But, finding that private sub- 
jects, as mean or meaner than them- 
selves, do for the most part make extra- 
ordinary profit of their folly, they often- 
times fall into discontent and from dis- 
content into rebellion, when the king 
must be at the charge of its suppression.” 


So general was the disaffection 
caused by the almost universal opera- 
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tion of official intrigues for absorption 
of Irish soil into English hands, that, 
in 1610, the home government was 
strenuously advised that “the rack- 
ing for concealments should be stop- 
ped.” The inhabitants of Connaught 
were persuaded that it was intended 
to root them out by such means. Sir 
Richard Boyle, it is stated, had ob- 
tained a patent for a considerable 
estate, confiscated by the attainder of 
O’Conor Roe, but lost it by the clerk 
having forgotten to enter judgment, 
which enabled another courtier to get 
the attainder cancelled, and then se- 
cure the land for himself. We may 
believe this case, in which our skilled 
setter of patent toils was outreached, 
was singular ; and it reminds us of 
Sallust’s remark—that one effect of 
ambition is sometimes to make a man 
like a juggler, that hides truth in his 
bosom, and shows nothing in his 
mouth. Courtier-craft was as rife as 
king-craft during the disgraceful reign 
of the first Stuart, a minion-ridden 
coward, led by 
* Court vermin, that buzz round 

And fly-blow in the king’s ear, and make him 

waste, 
Inthe most perilous time, his people's wealth 
And blood. ” = * 
And for themselves and their dependants seize 
All places and all profits; and they wrest 
To their own ends the statutes of the land, 
Or safely break them.”—SouTuey. 

Certainly, that courtier took the 
prey (a country of considerable length 
and breadth) out of our wolf’s mouth; 
yet we may be sure the void was in- 
stantly filled by this hypocrite in 
sheep’s clothing with some of his 
usual cant. Notwithstanding that 
slip, caused for want of a few strokes 
of a pen, the loss was quite a trivial 
one. The extent of the lands he pass- 
ed patents for about this period may 
be seen by the printed calendar of 
patent rolls ; and we derive a notion 
of one of them from a remark ina 
letter, dated 1610, from Captain Riche, 
(author of a quaint “description” of 
this country) to Lord Salisbury, say- 
ing :— 

‘The Earl of Thomond and Sir R. 
Boyle are at this present passing so many 
parcels of land, as the particulars re- 
quire a roll of parchment sixteen yards 
long. They are thought to be for the 
most part Boyle’s.” | 

His favour with officials may also 
be judged by the fact that he ob- 
tained a reduction of quit-rent on one 
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article alone in this grant, a mill, 
from ninety shillings a-year to eigh- 
teen-pence. Trifling as this detail is, 
there can be no better proof that— 
though he boasted, in 1599, how, as 
deputy-escheator, he had, by new im- 
posts, largely increased the revenue, 
and although he had (to turn again 
to his phraseology) laden himself 
with thick clay—he was unwilling to 
take much of the other species of 
heavy burden upon himself. 

A paragraph from a letter of his, 
dated 161 1, to Carew, gives an insight 
into his mode of obtaining possession 
of any Naboth’s vineyard :—“ Touch- 
ing Barrett’s country,” he says, “Sir 
D. Sarsfield hath taken great pains to 
make a full search and discoverie of 
all the tytle his Majesty hath there- 
unto;” and, promising “ upon his re- 

utation” that his friend will advance 

arew’s “designs,” encloses a letter 
from this agent, “who,” he says, “ is 
hopeful, by misprision, or other flawes, 
in descent orconveyance,” the owner’s 
rights may be defeated.* 

Now, out upon this male Jezebel ! 
And commend us to the rack, or the 

onising embrace of “Sir William 
Skeffington’s Daughter” (still in the 
Tower) rather than the slow tor- 
ture of such tyranny in the name 
of law! In the name of law, for- 
sooth! What answer would wild 
Irish chieftains have given to any 
man who, like their admirable vice- 
roy, Sydney, endeavoured to persuade 
them to abandon their own customs 
and laws for feudalism and other 
English institutions? “ Why, man,” 
as Sir Murrough O’Flaherty did say, 
on being asked about his title-deeds, 
“T got my land by the sword, and by 
the sword will I keep it!” Happily, 
we are not living in those times, so 
that we can view them with little 
stronger feeling than regret that such 
evil experience as to English law was 
the first the Irish nation felt. 

The modes by which Boyle acquired 
his extensive estates were so notori- 
ous as to be covertly referred to in 
the Petition of Grievances presented 
by Parliament in 1613. “ Inherit- 
ances of great antiquity,” it was 
declared, “are called in question 
upon idle, sleeping records, at the 
prosecution of some private men for 
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their own gain, ing letters patent 
thereupon;” and “ escheated lands, of 
great value, are surveyed at very low 
rates, for the benefit of the surveyors 
and great men, whereby your High- 
ness’s revenues are impaired, and 
divers, who had not one foot of land 
in the kingdom, within these ten 
years are now compared to three or 
four of the ancient nobility for reve- 
nues.” In answer to the first count 
it was replied that the complaint 
might more justly have been preferred 
before the King’s accession, for that 
since such abuses have been reformed, 
and there are many laws to punish 
escheators. Sir Richard Boyle, how- 
ever, had now given up escheating, 
for the potent and profitable public 
office he held in the government of 
Munster. Not so had he given up his 
eo practice of obtaining property 

y outwitting others, as we may have 
further occasion to show. 

At that corrupt period, when the 
sale of baronetcies and peerages 
served to supply the extravagance of 
James the First’s courtiers, it was 
easy for a man, whose conduct also 
proves the truth Tacitus advances, 
erarium ambitione exhaustum, per 
scelera supplendum erit, to obtain the 
first step in nobilitation ; and Boyle 
was in 1616, created a baron. His 
second rise seems owing to the follow- 
ing overture, made to him by Carew, 
in a letter dated 18th Muth, 1619,T 
“T am desired by a friend of mine to 
let you know that if you have a dispo- 
sition to be a viscount he will procure 
it for you.” 

When he was elevated in the peer- 
age, he leaped, however, at once to 
an earldom. It was on this occasion, 
doubtless, that he assumed his clap- 
trap family motto, “God’s Providence 
is our Inheritance,” quite forgetful 
of texts as that devotees of 
mammon are aided by the spirit of 
Evil, not of Good. He had now 
amassed an enormous fortune, but had 
also earned a detested name. So 
much was he generally execrated by 
the race upon whose ruin he had 
erected his prosperity, that Carve, an 
expatriated patriot, writing of the 
Earl of Cork, as a supporter of the 
Puritan and Parliamentarian faction, 
emphatically insists that James the 
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First had raised the detestable “ Black 
Dick Boyle” to honours “ out of mere 
hatred to the Irish nation.” The 
same writer also alludes to the igno- 
bility of the Earl’s extraction, as al- 
ready noticed; but we deem this mat- 
ter of birth of little value, since it is 
one of Great Britain’s best boasts 
that conduct and genius lead to the 
highest dignities in rank and fame, 
though the new-made peer may 
have been son of a pitman, and the 
honoured poet a ploughboy. It is our 
hero’s dealings we are now consider- 
ing, and they seem so ignominious 
that it would be ennobling him to 
compare them with somewhat si- 
milar doings in India, such as the 
forgery committed by Clive, and 
the rapacities of Warren Hastings. 
Yet the histories of the condition and 
conquests of MHindostan and of 
our country offer many curious points 
of similarity, besides in the modes 
of clutching estates, as used by a 
vulture like Boyle, whose swoops 
into distant provinces remind us of 
the symbol and motto of a certain 
Galloway clan, renowned for the far- 
reaching character of their excursions, 


viz., an eagle seizing a hare, with this 
’ ag f 
id 


legend—licht and lang claws! 

n justice to Lord Cork’s memory 
we must refer to the biographic ac- 
counts of him, which show that 
if he was at first a devotee of 
mammon, there is reason to believe 
that he was frequently, and especially 
latterly, guided by the divine re- 
commendation to so use his wealth 
that his conduct in this regard should 
redound to his everlasting benefit. 
Some bequests in his will, and other 

es in that document, prove 
that his mind had been awakened to 
his duty as regards his church pro- 
perty.. His unquestionable merit in 
effecting wonderful improvements on 
his estates is a topic we may return 
to, merely noticing for the present 
that he seems to have not always been 
in the same vein in this particular. 
Sir Thomas Wilson, in a letter dated 
4th February, 1617, = an account 
of a project of establishing a cloth 
manufactory near Bandonbridge, in 
the neighbourhood of which there 
were 2,000 English families who un- 
derstood the trade, and multitudes of 
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Irish willing to work. Sir Richard 
Boyle at first entertained the pro- 
posal, promised to give every facility, 
and to advance £1,000 of the capital 
(£3,000) required; but on a further 
application, “one of the partners,” 
says Sir Thomas, “found him changed 
in mind as in dignity, for he had be- 
come Lord Boyle, and refused, not 
only to place his money in the affair, 
but to enter into security for any 
money lent, though he had engaged to 
do both. Thus wasa project, from which 
incalculable advantages must have 
resulted, unaccountably quashed.”* 
We must leave in the hands of 
contributors to Archeological Jour- 
nals any continuance of inquiry into 
details developing the several per- 
sonal enmities of this adventurer, 
whose conduct bore upon the fates of 
many men he was mixed up with. 
The truest paragraph in his “True 
Remembrances” is probably the one 
in which, in narrating his quarrel 
with Sir Henry Wallop, he exposes 
his vindictive nature. So very dis- 
pleasing, but necessary a portion 
of his character and story, may be 
taken up from the days when the life 
of his accomplice, Rawson, was threat- 
ened; when his confederate, Capstock, 
died suddenly; and his loctentan 
law drowned himself ; through minor 
cases of animosity, to the condemna- 
tion of the Earl of Castlehaven to 
the awful notoriety of his state trial; 
the bringing Bishop Atherton, on 
similar horrible accusations, to the 
gallows; and lastly, the driving Straf- 
ford to the block. Lord Cork’s 
deadly hatred to this last and great 
man admits of no doubt. We pro- 
pose at a future opportunity to exam- 
ine it by a new light, turning, in the 
meanwhile, to notice that the pro- 
tracted incarceration of the celebrated 
Florence M‘Carthy seems, in a de- 
gree, to have proceeded from his en- 
eavours to recover part of his estate 
from Lord Cork; and that in a dis- 
ute his lordship had with Sir Wil- 
iam Power, concerning the boundary 
of lands, the haughty and vengeful 
style in which the ennobled adversary 
wrote, ill accords with the pious pro- 
fanity of his language when this style 
suited his purpose. The knight, a 
brave martialist, had bearded him in 
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open court, by protesting that:— 
“Whoever the Earl of Cork favours 
must rise; but whoever he frowns 
upon will be quashed ;” and had fur- 
ther declared that hundreds would 
complain against him if they durst. 
Such plain speaking received punish- 
ment in the Castle Star-Chamber; 
but the viceroy vainly interceded 
with the aggrieved peer not to pursue 
his victory over the libeller, and the 

uarrel rankled for many years. 

here had also been a controversy 
about land with the wretched Castle- 
haven, part of whose estate fell, after 
his execution, into our controversial- 
ist’s hands. The miserable story of 
Atherton, Bishop of Waterford and 
Lismore, is succinctly told in the Rev. 
J. Ryland’s history of that county. 
This prelate, an accomplished scholar 
and man of energy, had dared try to 
unfasten Lord Cork’s fraudulent and 
iron grasp upon church property, by 
doing his duty in commencing pro- 
ceedings for recovery of Ardmore and 
other lands, formerly belonging to the 
see, but then in the Earl’s hands. 
Their possessor, by surrendering Ard- 
more, hoped to compound for the re- 
sidue; but the bishop continued the 
suit, and being qualified by his talents 
to carry it on, “ fell,” as says Ryland, 
“there is too much reason to think a 


Op Indians are beginning to weary 
of the two years’ preaching they have 
sat under from the press, the plat- 
form, and the pulpit, and a reaction 
is already setting in, in favour of the 
men who, without any high theories 
of the mission of Britain, made the 
1 yea—and the nay, nay—of the 

nglishman as respected as his sword 
was dreaded. Plain men are begin- 
ning to say, “It is easy to preach. ‘We 
have heard of a Portuguese proverb, 
about a certain place paved with 

ood intentions and roofed with 
roken resolutions; and the roof and 
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sacrifice to that litigation.” Among 
a certain and powerful party, the 
anti-monarchal, independent and low 
church, to which the Earl leant, 
it was the practice of the times to en- 
deavour to make episcopacy odious. 
Atherton suffered for a pretended 
crime of a secret nature, not difficult 
to lay to any man’s charge, and made 
felony by the parliament of the day. 
He was condemned on the evidence 
of a single witness, who averred that 
some time before he had partici- 
pated in those horrors. During all 
the time of a most exemplary pre- 
paration for death, and at the instant 
of execution, the accused persisted 
absolutely in his innocence; but 
though the fellow that had sworn 
against him had already confessed at 
the gallows that he had perjured 
himself, even this disproof aid not 
avail, and the victim was executed. 
To trace out how much of fraud and 
how much of force “the Great Earl 
of Cork” had recourse to in revenging 
himself upon all these men, an 
others that had entered into le 
controversies with him, would require 
fuller investigation than would either 
suit or gratify us; yet we may some 
day turn to a consideration of the 
last years of the author of the “True 
Remembrances.” 





the pavement are likely to come to- 
gether, if you go on passing good re- 
solutions for the government of India 
and never pans them in practice.” 

Now, all this is very true. To go 
over the theory of virtue in the head 
is a poor substitute for good aetions; 
in fact, to recommend to others or to 
ourselves more than we expect can 
be done, carries the stamp of insin- 
cerity with it. Hypocrisy is hateful 
enough to need no condemnation on 
our part; but there are good men, 
who do not yet see that for a Go- 
vernment to recommend what it can- 
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not also enforce, is to attempt some- 
thing like a national homage of vice 
to virtue. Ahasuerus, absolute king 
as he was, ordained to very little pur- 
pose, through his hundred and twenty- 
seven provinces, that “every man 
should bear rule in his own house;”’ 
and Charles V., the imperial clock- 
maker and conscience-keeper of Spain 
and Germany, found that clocks and 
consciences would keep time their 
own way, and go for themselves. 
Now, the recommendations of many 
good men for the future government 
of India are of this impractical kind. 
The Honourable Baptist Noel recom- 
mends that none but good men be ap- 
pointed to any office in India. If we 
could give morality so many marks 
with mathematics in competitive ex- 
aminations, then such a recommenda- 
tion would deserve attention. As it 
now is, it had better be left with 
Ahasuerus’ injunction, that all wives 
should obey their husbands, as a piece 
of good advice always desirable, but 
not always attainable. The preamble 
in old statutes usually set forth the 
why and the wherefore of the law to 
be enacted. It first preached the 
duty of obedience, and then proceeded 
to enforce it in this particular in- 
stance. In modern usage what the 
law cannot enforce we leave as an 
imperfect obligation to the conscience 
of every man. Laws which recom- 
mend too much are apt, in practice, 
to enforce too little. 

These objections lie against many 
treatises on our future policy in India. 
They recommend so many good things 
which cannot be enforced, that, in the 
end, those which can escape notice. 
By demanding too much they give 
occasion to the reactionary party to 
say that all Indian reforms are im- 
practical, and that the only religious 
neutrality is “to protect the natives 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
religious opinions, and neither to in- 
terfere with them themselves, nor 
suffer them to be molested by others.” 

No such objections lie against the 
two works on Christianity in India 
which have lately appeared. Instead 
of vague charges from the past, both 
Mr. Kaye and Mr. Marshman confine 
themselves to certain definite matters 
of fact, with as few comments as pos- 
sible of their own; and instead of re- 
commendations for the future which 
are quite impossible under a mixed 
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constitution like ours, they merely 
demand of the Government to retire 
from the position of a pretended to 
that of a real neutrality in religious 
matters. We are very much mistaken 
if either Mr. Kaye or Mr. Marshman 
desires any more for missions than a 
fair field and no favour in India. 

We group these writers together, 
not only because we discern a sub- 
stantial agreement between their 
views on the connexion of government 
and missions in India, but also be- 
cause they have given us for the first 
time a connected and readable history 
of Christianity in India. 

Not to speak of Baldeeus and Fa- 
bricius, those dusty Dutchmen, whose 
tomes we have never had the courage 
to unearth, there is a book, in four 
stout octavo volumes, numbering some 
three thousand pages, by the Rev. 
J. Hough, late a chaplain in India. 
It is a well-meant and laborious his- 
tory of Christianity in India; and we 
wish the sale well, as the profits are 
devoted to the cause of the Disabled 
Missionaries’ Fund ; but beyond this 
we cannot in candour go. It isa 
weary book, that rises higher and 
higher away on our book-shelves, and 
sinks lower and lower in our estima- 
tion as years roll by; and that will 
soon mingle its learned dust with 
Baldzeus and Fabricius—reguiescat in 
pace. 

Mr. Kaye’s book is the very coun- 
terpart of all this. It is as sprightl 
as the other is heavy. He is the M. 
About of Protestant India. Like the 
sparkling Frenchman he beguiles se- 
cular readers to take up sacred mat- 
ters, and throws an air of vivacity 
over details as dry as a Blue Book, or 
a Missionary Report. Like M. About 
also, in this, his vivacity becomes a 
snare: he cannot resist saying a 
good thing, or to point an epigram 
well at the expense of some unoffend- 
ing man. M. About has not carica- 
tured Cardinal Antonelli so un- 
mercifully as Mr. Kaye has Bishop 
Middleton. Mr. Marshman speaks of 
him with candour and respect. The 
Serampore missionaries, who were no 
admirers of prelacy, waited on him a 
few days after his arrival, and found 
him very open and candid. He seems 
to have entered at once into their 
projects, and given them all the pa- 
tronage and support in his power; 


and Mr. Marshman adds that“ during 
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the period of his incumbency no Non- 
conformist was vexatiously reminded 
that the Bishop belonged to an Es- 
tablished Church.” 

With this impression of Bishop 
Middleton upon our minds, produced 
not by a too partial biographer like 
his chaplain, Mr. Le Bas, but by the 
Baptist Missionaries, we were not a 
little surprised to find him shown 
up much in the style that Punch 
or Sydney Smith used to show up 
the late Bishop of London. He was 
a formalist, or prelate of the Pretty- 
man school. e seemed to care more 
for the orientation than the erec- 
tion of churches, and their erection 
than to fill them with converts. “The 
Bishop,” we are told “was a martyr 
to prickly heat. He complained pite- 
ously of it in his letters. ‘It has ig- 
nited,’ he says, ‘my whole frame; and 
what, with the sensations of pricking 
and burning, and itching, and soreness, 
and lassitude, and irritability, I am 
little qualified for any thing that re- 
quires attention.’ But there was 
something that irritated him even 
more than the prickly heat, and that 
was Dr. Bryce, a Scotch chaplain, 


conveyed on board the same ship as 


the Bishop to Calcutta.” Now, in all 
this there isa straining at effect. Mr. 
Kaye has made up his mind not to 
like Bishop Middleton, which he is 
quite at liberty not to do; but there 
is no need, therefore, to call him a 
cold and stately formalist—a sultan. 
ized Bishop—a Puseyite before the 
days of Pusey. Mr. Marshman, with 
far greater generosity and no less can- 
dour, gives a different account of the 
first Bishop of Calcutta ; and we are 
inclined to think that in this instance 
Mr. Kaye has resorted to the same 
literary artifice which has made M. 
About’s book such a success. It is 
summed up in the advice of Young 
Absolute in the “ Rivals,” when re- 
commending the lie circumstantial 
over the lie direct—“ Whenever I 
draw on my imagination for a good, 
current lie, I always forge a few en- 
dorsements to the bill.” 

Mr. Marshman’s “Lives of the 
Serampore Worthies,” Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward, does not make so 
many telling points as Mr. Kaye’s 
“ Christianity in India.” It has less 
French vivacity and more English 
strength. You do not as readily refer 
to it for a good story or an off-hand 
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account of the fathers and founders 
of Indian missions ; but, on the other 
hand, you are not deceived by any 
false brilliancy. You are always in- 
terested, though not so often amused; 
and you lay down the two volumes 
with the satisfaction of having mas- 
tered all the details of the great epoch 
during which the foundation of the 
Church of India was laid broad and 
deep by the wise master-builders of 
Serampore. For picturesque effect 
we would not compare Mr. Marshman 
with Mr. Kaye. The one will be read 
with delight, and read to the end, even 
by those who only skim through cir- 
culating libraries. It is a collection 
of essays much in the style of Sir 
James Stephen, between whom and 
Mr. Kaye we have detected coincid- 
ences which we can hardly call unde- 
signed. But the other is a book that, 
with fewer striking passages, carries 
on, in an even style, the narrative 
from first to last. Mr. Marshman’s 
neither fatigues us with prolixity nor 
offends by bad taste : it is a piece of 
biography with fewer faults than we 
have often met with. Mr. Carey’s 
private pocket-book is not ransacked 
for his diary and reflections. The 
writer does not beckon the reader to 
peep round at the dark side of the 
soul, where, 
“ Dark with excessive light,” 
it holds secret communion with God. 
When the life has been entirely, or 
nearly so, a hidden life, it is as well, 
perhaps, untold. Few biographers 
have the delicacy of touch for this ; 
it is one of these things that are bet- 
ter left unattempted. Sydney Smith 
would have been spared the disgrace 
of a brutal caricature of Brother Carey 
if Brother Carey’s friends had been as 
judicious as his last biographer. We 
are told all of Carey, Marshman, and 
Ward’s public life and labours that 
are worth knowing, and only so much 
of their private as throws light on 
their public ; but there is no “ Boy 
Jones” allowed in Serampore to hide 
under the bed-curtain, and overhear 
Carey’s prayers, or register the groans 
of a contrite spirit :— 
“We are spirits clad in vails, 
More by man was never seen; 
All our deep communion fails 
To remove the hidden screen.” 

It is to the threshold only of the hid- 
den life that Mr. Marshman conducts 
us, and then reverently stops. If the 
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reader is obtuse, and cannot under- 
stand that the untiring, life-lon 
energy of these Christian heroes coul 
have been produced only by a hidden, 
spiritual force, no diaries or insight 
of the biographer can describe what 
this inner life is—it must be felt in 
ourselves to be understood in others. 
There is something nauseous in those 
attempted colloquies between Godand 
the soul with which a weak biographer 
tries to turn a shadowy into a real 
life. We can well believe, without 
any assurance of others, that Marsh- 
man, Carey, and Ward were men of 
prayer and faith—we had no access 
to the weather-glass of their spiritual 
frames and feelings, or to read the pri- 
vate register of their soul’s pulsations. 
Is not the spiritual life the “ animula 
vagula blandula”’ fluttering in its 
cage of flesh and bone !—the time has 
not yet come to reach the inner life. 
Hereafter, perhaps, in the pure sun- 
shine of the throne of God, where 
there shall be no shame, for there 
shall be no sin, we may look into each 
other as we do not often look into 
ourselves. But, for the present, such 
intuitions are not possible. We turn 
with satisfaction from the close box 
of the confessional to the open day- 
light of the outer life. 

The history of the Serampore Mis- 
sion is little more than the life and 
labours of three remarkable men— 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward. It is 
history shut in within the river-banks 
of biography. TheSerampore Mission 
never lost its individuality. It was 
the last great attempt to carry on a 
mission in India on any other than 
the joint-stock and limited liability 
principle. Carlyle laments that the 
age of heroes is over—it is the age of 
committees, and talking, tobaccoless 
ee, and divided responsi- 

ility. It is the same in religious 
matters. The modern missionary is 
now little more than the agent in 
foreign parts of a Christian body at 
home, who send him out and support 
him there. The system has its ad- 
vantages. It promotes unity of action 
and discipline abroad, and flatters 
Christians at home with the feeling 
that “as his part is that goeth down 
to the battle, so shall his part be that 
tarrieth by the stuff: they shall part 
alike.” 

But it also has its disadvantages. 
It tends to exalt the commissariat into 
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the commander-in-chief. With com- 
mon-place missionaries this is not so 
great an objection, but with men of 
strong character and determination 
constant reference to a committee at 
home cramps their influence and les- 
sens their energy. It is a civilized 
kind of warfare in which both the 
supplies and the plansof the campaign 
are regularly transmitted from home. 
But it is doubtful whether in real war 
we shall not have to revert to the 
Napoleon maxim, that war must sup- 
port war. Certainly the Serampore 
missionaries acted on this principle. 
For thirty years or upwards they ~~ 
ported themselves by keeping schools, 
or by their salaries from Government 
as professors or interpreters, while 
they religiously devoted these emolu- 
ments to the support of the mission. 
Few men could declare, as Carey and 
Marshman, on their dying beds, that 
in money alone they had each contri- 
buted upwards of £30,000 to the 
cause of missions. These men, in 
the receipt of large salaries, lived in 
the most frugal way; dined at a com- 
mon table; denied themselves the use 
of a wheel vehicle or palanquin, made 
no provision for their children, or 
pension for themselves or their wives 
when disabled or old, and died at 
their post at an advanced age. Three 
low-born and low-bred mechanics’ 
apostates, as they were called, of the 
weaver’s shuttle and the cobbler’s 
stall, translated and printed the Bible 
into Sanscrit, Bengalee, the Orissa, 
Mahratta, Hindostanee, and Guzerat- 
tee, Persian, Telugu, Canarese, Chin- 
ese, and even the Sikh and Arracan 
dialects ; and yet, while thousands of 
pounds passed through their hands, 
either their own fair earnings or 
money intrusted to them by others, 
they maintained to the last an honour- 
able poverty. Mr. Marshman kept a 
boarding-school at Serampore which 
yielded him an income of £1,000 a- 
year; yet he took no larger sum for 
the personal expenses of his family 
than £34 a-year. The same spirit of 
disinterestedness animated both his 
colleagues. The allowance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward from the proceeds of 
the press was only £20 a-year ; and 
Mr. Carey, out of his collegiate income 
of £600 a-year, had no larger sum 
than £40 annually for himself, his 
wife, and family, with a small addi- 
tion of £20 to enable him to appear 
22 
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in what they termed “decent apparel” 
at the college and at Government 
House. 

But how was this generosity re- 
quited? For years the Serampore 
mission was looked upon with undis- 
guised aversion by the Calcutta au- 
thorities. They were required again 
and again to desist from their attempts 
to preach to the natives. In 1806 Sir 
George Barlow sent a message to Se- 
rampore, to the effect that as the 
Governor-General did not interfere 
with the prejudices of the natives, 
Mr. Carey and his associates should 
also desist. So little was the principle 
of true toleration understood, that 
Sir George Barlow could see no mid- 
dle course between the State under- 
taking missions on its own account or 

rohibiting them altogether. The 
Serampore mission owed its preser- 
vation to the protection of the Danish 
fiag. Till the year 1810, missionary 
work was looked upon as contraband 
in the Company’s territories, and a 
missionary was treated as an inter- 
loper, and liable to instant deportation 
from India; and in 1810 a partial re- 
laxation was made in favour of 
Mr. Chamberlain, who was given a 
licence or passport to reside at Agra, 
on payment of two gold mohurs, then 
equal to about £4. Chinese exclusive- 
ness was followed by Chinese indul- 
gence. That which Lord Elgin wrung 
out of the Chinese by the treaty 
signed last year, was wrung out of a 
Christian government who seemed 
to hold India on the tenure of toler- 
ating every religion but their own. 
We find Mr. Ward recording the cir- 
cumstance with this pungent remark, 
“Now we are likely to get stations 
fixed with the public permission of 
government, and we shall be tolerated 
like toads, and not hunted down like 
wild beasts.” 

At last the Serampore missionaries 
had settled all their dispute with the 
Government. They got, in 1813, all 
that they had ever asked for—bare 
toleration ; but their troubles were 
not over. When the battle with the 
Company’s exclusiveness had been 
fought and won, they had to wage 
another battle with the Baptist Society 
at home. It is a long story, and the 
history of an ecclesiastical dispute be- 
tween the Baptist Committee in Lon- 
don and the Serampore missionaries 
is like Menenius’ fable of the belly 


and the limbs. The idle belly and 
the active limbs fell out, and legs and 
arms would not obey the belly that 
stayed at home and only laid in sup- 
plies. The Committee in Fen Court 
claimed the government of Seram- 
pore, because the supplies came from 
home; and the missionaries refused 
to act under them, because they were 
not sent out by them in the first in- 
stance, or wholly supported since by 
their contributions. It wasa difficult 
point to adjust, and perhaps both 
parties claimed too much ; but at last 
it ended in a complete separation be- 
tween the Society and Serampore in 
1827, which forthe remaining ten years 
of Dr. Marshman’s life maintained an 
independent existence, and expired 
at last with him. His biographer tells 
us that by a singular, perhaps it may 
be considered a providential, course 
of events, the intelligence of the dis- 
solution of the Serampore mission, 
with the transfer of the whole mis- 
sionary establishment to the Baptist 
Society, which would have inflicted 
the most poignant distress, did not 
reach India till he was beyond the 
reach of pain. It was the day after 
his hotel that the two deputations 
met in London, and the Serampore 
mission passed over to the Society. 
It was emphatically buried in his 
grave. 

The history of the Serampore mis- 
sion is nothing else than the biography 
of Carey, Marshman, and Ward. They 
were the triumvirs who held together 
this little Christian republic. San 
Marino has been called the Ghetto 
of Democracy—a republic shut in 
among surrounding despotisms. Such 
a Ghetto of independency was Seram- 
pore. Surrounded and shut in by the 
Company’s territories—its independ- 
ence menaced first by the Calcutta 
authorities, and afterwards by the 
Baptist Society at home, who desired 
to reduce it to a dependent auxiliary 
of the parent society. The Seram- 
pore triumvirs steadily stood out for 
their independence, and so long as one 
of these three founders of Serampore 
survived, that independence was safe 
from assaults whether from Church 
or State. In 1823, Mr. Ward died, 
and still Carey and Marshman held 
on. No offers could induce them to 
barter independence for pecuniary 
ease. The junior missionaries who 
joined them at Serampore, or were 
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employed at out stations, arrived ra- 
ther as their subordinates than as in- 
dependent missionaries of the same 
society. Their pecuniary difficulties 
increased—the income from home fell 
off, while the stations around Seram- 
pore rose in number. When the so- 
ciety broke off from them in 1827, the 
Serampore mission comprised fifteen 

rincipal and subordinate stations. 

n1837 they amounted to thirty-three. 
The brethren united with them at the 
former period were twenty-eight in 
number, European and native: they 
were now forty-nine, of whom twenty- 
four were Europeans or East Indians, 
and the remainder natives. The ex- 
penditure in 1827 was estimated at 
£1,400 a-year: it was now more than 
doubled, while the collections of the 
last year had fallen short of the exi- 
gencies of the mission by more than 
£1,200. To add to their ditticulties, 
their pecuniary obligations exceeded 
£2,000. Yet, while life lasted, these 


determined men held to their in- 
dependence. The last manifesto that 
was printed in Serampore breathed 
this indomitable spirit of self-reliance. 


To the last Dr. Carey’s motto, “Ex- 
pect great things, attempt great 
things,” was the proud distinction of 
this mission. Their reply to those 
who misrepresented their motives 
was this— 


**Tt would be idle to deny that we are 
in difficulties. When, indeed, have we 
been exempt from them? ‘The history 
of this mission for thirty-seven years 
has been a history of difficulties. Every 
stage of its progress has been marked 
by adversity and deliverance. From 
the time when Dr. Marshman and Mr. 
Ward landed in India they were ordered 
to quit it, and onward through the 
period when the open hostility of Go- 
vernment threatened the existence of 
the mission, our course was strewed 
with thorns. When the opposition of 
the Government ceased with the charter 
of 1813, new difficulties arose, and we 
were called to sustain a far more harass- 
ing struggle with our Christian brethren, 
which struggle unhappily continues. 
We have been too much habituated to 
emergencies to regard the present occa- 
sion in any other light than as calling 
for renewed exertions. We have the 
answer of a good conscience, that with 
all simplicity we have, while labouring 
for our own support, endeavoured to 
a moral and religious truth through 

ndia.” 


Thus, in the year 1837, within a 
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day or two of Dr. Marshman, expired 
the Serampore mission. It had ex- 
isted for thirty-seven years, and during 
that time is little more than the recor 

of the energy of three remarkable 
men. While they lived, it lived ; and 
with their death it expired. If the 
individuality of the individual be ac- 
corded to one of Carlyle’s disciples, 
that which both commands and de- 
serves success, then the Serampore 
mission was a splendid instance of 
the true conduct of missions, to which 
we have nothing tocomparein modern 
experience. But the secret of their 
success lay, we believe, not so much 
in their mode of management as in 
the men themselves. Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward were uncommon 
men. When three such men can be 
found to act together for a quarter of 
a century nothing can stand before 
them. If we were always sure of 
our man, a dictatorship is, undoubt- 
edly, the best form of government ; 
aa no doubt, Carlyle is right, if we 
can get a hero, let us make him what 
destiny has marked him out—a king 
of men and the gods’ interpreter. The 
Serampore missionaries were dictators 
of this kind. Neither the Company 
nor the Committee could bend them to 
their purposes. They must do good 
in their own way. They are not safe 
models to propose for the imitation of 
the average missionary of our days. 
They remind us of the old heroic 
times—of the age of Patrick or Boni- 
face, when there were no correspond- 
ing committees abroad, and no reports 
to write home. We are not of those 
who pretend to a superior wisdom for 
the age we live in, or despise the 
joint-stock principle even in religious 
labours; but we cannot forget that 
there were heroes before drill-serjeants 
and pipe-clay came into use. The 
discipline of a committee is a good 
thing, but individual energy is even 
better. Carey, Marshman, and Ward 
went to India before the age of com- 
mittees had begun ; they lived on to 
see the new plan of missions supplant 
the old; but they would not give up 
their independence to the last. They 
died at their post, and Serampore 
died with them—the hereafter of 
Christianity to India is, humanly 
speaking, now in the hands of a few 
committees, who consult in rooms 
east of Temple-bar, and who convene 
the public once a year in Exeter 
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Hall, to hear and approve their pro- 
ceedings. 

The story of Christianity in India 
is not to be condensed into the brief 
compass of a magazine article; buta 
run-and-read summary of Mr. Kaye’s 
book may, perhaps, whet our reader’s 
interest for the book itself. We pass 
over the age of fable—the legend of 
St. Thomas preaching at Madras, and 
the absurd tradition that elephan- 
tiasis was a disease miraculously sent 
as a judgment on “the generation of 
the assassins and murderers of the 
blessed Apostle St. Thomas.” The 
account of Pantcenus of Alexandria 
preaching in India is a little less apo- 
cryphal, and as time rolled on mis- 
sionaries began to appear in India, 
one or twoin a century, such as Fru- 
mentius and C£desius Cosmas the 
navigator, and later again some of 
the dispersed Nestorians. There is 
greater probability about the settle- 
ment of an Armenian merchant, by 
name Thomas Cuna, in Malabar, dur- 
ing the ninth century. This Mar 
Thomas is probably the original of the 
tradition of St. Thomas the Apostle 
preaching in India, though between 
the Apostle and the Armenian mer- 
chant there is only an interval of 
eight centuries. In this way asettle- 
ment of ee Christians had grown 
7 in South India which had undoubt- 
edly existed and flourished for some 


centuries before it was discovered by 


the Portuguese. The history of the 
Portuguese mission to India is little 
more than the history of aggression 
against an independent native Church, 
and the attempt to convert the hea- 
then through the assimilation of the 
Syrian with the Roman Church. The 
Syrian Church was to be the tame 
elephant to the heathenism around 
it. But unfortunately for the success 
of Rome the tame elephant broke 
loose and would not bear his trap- 
pings. The Malabar Christians 
a a sullen submission to the 

ortuguese Archbishop of Goa. The 
native prelates were imprisoned in the 
Inquisition—their priests were sepa- 
rated from their wives. The patri- 
arch of Babylon to whom they pro- 
fessed spiritual allegiance was ana- 
thematized, and, worse than all, the 
old Syrian records, which contained 
roofs of the early purity of their 
aith, were destroyed. “Sixty years 
of servitude and hypocrisy,” writes 
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Gibbon, “were patiently endured ; 
but as soon as the Portuguese empire 
was shaken by the courage and in- 
dustry of the Dutch the Nestorians 
asserted with vigour and effect the 
religion of their fathers. The Jesuits 
were incapable of defending the power 
they had abused. The arms of forty 
thousand Christians were pointed 
against their falling tyrants; and 
the Indian Archdeacon assumed 
the character of Bishop till a fresh 
supply of episcopal gifts and Syrian 
missionaries could be obtained from 
the patriarch of Babylon.” The at- 
tempt to supersede the Syrian by the 
Roman ritual and discipline failed : to 
this day the Syrian Christians in Tra- 
vancore cling to their ancient rites and 
liberties—they have neither been Ro- 
manized by Romish, nor Reformed by 
Protestant missionaries. Their system 
has but little life in it beyond the 
power of resisting attacks from with- 
out. It is a curious relic of a bygone 
age; a chapter in Church history 
little read and lessunderstood. Whe- 
ther Christianity will supplant hea- 
thenism in the East, as it has long 
since done in the West, is the problem 
of the modern missionary which is not 
yet worked out. But it iscertain that 
the reform of these native churches is 
not the channel through which the 
mass of heathenism will be reached. 
The living tree may extend itself b 
throwing out new shoots, but it will 
not give sap to the dead branches that 
still cling to it. It was a mistake of 
the Portuguese friars to begin at the 
wrong end, to requireritual uniformity 
instead of real conversions—they de- 
scended to be the emissaries of the 
Bishop of Rome instead of the mes- 
sengers of Christ, and therefore they 
neither secured the conformity of the 
Syrian Christians nor the conversion 
of the heathen. It has been a useful 
warning to us, not to put the last first, 
to put the Church before Christ, order 
before heart conversion, and the spread 
of the propagandist zeal of a sect be- 
fore the disinterested love of souls 
which marks a true missionary. 
Thesame year which saw the Syrian 
Churches of Malabar succumb to the 
aggression of Menezes, the Romish 
Archbishop of Goa, witnessed also the 
foundation of the East India Com- 
pany. It was the cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand which was soon to 
overspread all India with the shadow 
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of English ascendancy. Little was it 
foreseen in 1599, when Don Alexis de 
Menezes made a progress through 
South India with crozier and staff, 
and supported by an imposing mili- 
tary staff, dictating terms of submis- 
sion to the Syrian Churches, and 
denouncing the Patriarch of Babylon 
as a pestilent schismatic—that the 
heretic islanders, whose Queen was 
excommunicated, and who had lately 
stood the shock of the terrible Ar- 
mada, would completely supplant the 
Portuguese in India: that Goa would 
be as forgotten as Tyre ; and that the 
casa santa then would become a ruin 
and a relic like the Mamertine in 
Rome, to warn against the folly of 
religious persecution. Portuguese 
power in India culminated the same 
year that the English founded a Com- 
pany to trade to the Indies on a 
purely commercial bottom. And how 
changed has the destiny of the two in 
India become? The Portuguese in 
Goa who indulged in aspiring visions 
of an empire in South India, are now 
reduced to a purely commercial foot- 
ing. Their princes have become mer- 
chants, while our merchants, whose 
envoy, Sir Robert Roe, said of forts, 
“if the Emperor were to offer me 
ten I would not take one,” have be- 
come princes almost in spite of them- 
selves. Soresolved were our merchants 
to keep to trade only, that they dis- 
couraged every thing which might 
open to them a wider horizon of duty 
and increased responsibilities towards 
the natives of India. They were mer- 
chants only and would not be princes 
—they seeded men of good birth out 
of the Company lest the taint of 
“quality” should affect its purely 
commercial origin. This is the true 
account of the rise of the traditional 
policy, and not any settled resolve 
not to give Christianity to the people 
of India. It was an anti-political not 
an anti-Christian spirit at first. Its 
opposition to missionaries grew out of 
its commercial jealousy. ‘If it could 
have secured itself against all inter- 
lopers, Dutch and Portuguese, the 
missionaries might have roamed 
through India as harmless fanatics as 
Robert de Nobili and the “new Brah- 
mins,” who disguised their white 
skins with sandal wood ashes and ver- 
milion paint. That the East India 
Company had originally no aversion 
to the spread of Christianity among 
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the natives of India is plain from this, 
that in the earliest appointment of 
chaplains they were sent there to en- 
lighten the poor Gentoos, as the Hin- 
dus were then called, from a corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese word for gen- 
tiles. Mr. Kaye gives the history of 
the first feeble attempt at church 
building during the century and a- 
half that Company confined them- 
selves to a purely commercial bottom. 
Surat, Bombay, and Madras ran a 
tortoise race in church building: in 
the year 1681, Madras, after seventy 
years’ deliberation, committed itself 
to the cause of Christianity by laying 
the foundation stone of the first edi- 
fice ever erected for Protestant wor- 
ship in India. It is somewhat amus- 
ing, in this age of church extension, to 
read of the cautious advances made 
during the eighteenth century in 
India. A church in Calcutta creeps 
on from a great brick barn, empty and 
swept, to the garniture of a pulpit 
and pews. An organ slowly reaches 
it from England, and then it takes ten 
years to rest before it can rise to the 
vast expanse of a peal of bells. One 
Governor bestows the hassocks for his 
pew, and generously leaves them be- 
hind him; and another, regardless of 
expense, is a public benefactor of the 
communion plate. We cannot say whe- 
ther these prodigal offerings of the 
Kings of the East tothe Infant Church 
in India are recorded on large tablets, 
in gold letters, to this day, in Calcutta, 
in the church porch of St. John. It was 
the wont of the eighteenth century to 
proclaim these examples of public vir- 
tue forthe good of posterity, and to pro- 
voke us to jealousy by their liberality. 
We hope we have profited by it; and if 
church extension Ses wonderfully ex- 
tended, both at home and in India, let 
us not be unmindful of the eighteenth 
century that let its right hand know 
what its left hand was doing, in order 
to set us an example. 

Among the consignments to India 
which the Company sent out soon 
after the accession of William IIL, 
Mr. Kaye mentions “two good ortho- 
dox ministers—two gunners—able 
men that understand their business; 
and a little eect English beer, as they 
call stout, which will be very welcome, 
and a little wine from your honours, 
as you were pleased to favour us with 
formerly.” The little missionary 
work that the eighteenth century 
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ventured on was undertaken by Ger- 
mans and Danes. Halle gave the 
men and England the patronage. 
The Christian Knowledge Society of 
that day acknowledged them, bestow- 
ed on them, twenty pounds at a time. 
to print a primer ; and the President, 
good Archbishop Wake, wrote a long 
Latin letter, full of apostolical blessing 
and sympathy, but little else. Ziegen- 
balg and Plutscho, the pioneers of 
missions in South India, and Kier- 
nander, the first missionary in North 
India, were all sent out from Halle, 
where Frankes Orphan House had 
formed the nucleus of the little pietism 
at home and propagandism abroad, 
which enlightened the darkness of 
the eighteenth century in Germany. 
Kiernanderarrived in Calcuttashortly 
after the tragedy of the “ Black Hole,” 
and the destruction of the only church 
in North India by Surajah owlah. 
For fourteen years the Church lay in 
ruins, and might have continued so 
till the end of the century if Kiernan- 
der had not bestirred himself, and, be 
it said to the shame of the English 
in Calcutta, rebuilt the church almost 
out of his own poket. It cost nearly 
£7,000, of which £5,000 was contri- 
buted by himself. He died poor, and, 
what was worse, disgraced with a 
load of debt which Ie had impru- 
dently contracted in his too great 
public spirit. Imprisonment for debt 
Was no rare occurrence among mis- 
sionaries a hundred years ago. There 
was no generous public then to anti- 
cipate their wants—no corresponding 
committee to take the burden of 
serving tables off their hands. Ziegen- 
balg spent four months in prison at 
Tranquebar, because supplies ran 
short at the mission station, and the 
ships with supplies of money from 
the king of Denmark made a slow 
voyage. Kiernander, in Calcutta, had 
married a rich widow, and thus had 
a bank at hand on which to draw for 
supplies for his schools and churches. 
But this bank failed at last under the 
Atlas load of a whole mission station. 
Kiernander was unlucky in trade, and 
the widow’s jewels went in brick and 
mortar to pay for a church which 
Calcutta nabobs could not afford to 
finish. 

Of the state of society in Calcutta, 
Mr. Kaye gives us no very flatterin 
icture. Men drank hard and gam 
high Coneubinage with the women 
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of the country was the rule rather 
than the exception. Balls, masque- 
rades, races, and theatrical entertain- 
ments enlivened the settlement, espe- 
cially in cold weather, and the wild 
excitement of duelling varied the 
pleasures of the senses. Drunken- 
ness and gallantry, as it was eupho- 
niously called, were fashionable vices. 
The advance of the age was marked 
chiefly by the change from native ar- 
rack to British wines. In Lockyer’s 
account of the trade in India, written 
at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, there is this distinction be- 
tween the governor’s table and that 
of the factor’s and writer’s—that at 
the one you have a great deal of 
punch and little wine ; at the other, 
what wine you please, and as little 
punch. It is a curious mark of civili- 
zation, this crescendo scale of wine as 
opposed to spirits. The punch-bowl 
in country houses is now consigned 
to the housekeeper’s room where it 
holds nothing more heady than roses, 
fresh in summer and dried in winter. 
The same change for the better took 
place about the same time in India. 
Wine put out spirits, and tea is put- 
ting out wine; and so we are growin 
good little by little. We commpeed 
this mark of civilization to Mr. 
Buckle—fermented liquors and foolish 
oa went together in the good 
old times; but we are outgrowing the 
two together. We dilute our drinks 
and our politics. From punch to 
wine was the progress of India last 
century, from out-and-out heathenism 
to the half-and-half respectability of 
the sultanized European. We are 
teetotaller quite now, and have left 
behind, we hope for ever, the disreput- 
able days of arrack punch and rank 
heathenism. 
With the administration of Lord 
Cornwallis in 1786, a considerable im- 
provement in the tone of Indian so- 
ciety became apparent. By this time 
the influence of | George ITI. had begun 
to tell upon English society. At last 
it had become fashionable (as far, at 
least, as our ugly Queen Charlotte 
could inspire such a fashion) for man 
and wife to live together. Hannah 
More had begun to discover that card- 
playing on Sunday was quite contrary 
to the Christian religion, and had re- 
solved to stay at home on that day at 
least. Though the spiritualities of 
religion were still looked on with sus- 
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picion, and the taint of Methodism 
not yet forgiven to the Evangelical 
party in the Church, the moralities 
were held in higher respect than when 
the little drummer, George II., was 
King. Bishop Butler’s lament “about 
the reprisals taken upon Christianity 
for so long debarring men of their 
pleasure,” did not apply to the reign 
of George III. The morality was 
ponderous as that of Rasselas, or play- 
ful as that of the Citizen of the World, 
but it was an improvement on Field- 
ing and Smollett: and this improved 
morality sailed to India in the ship 
that took out Lord Cornwallis. Mr. 
Kaye, by a careful comparison of the 
Indian journals of a few years before 
and after 1788, concludes that Lord 
Cornwallis was the immediate cause 
of this change for the better. The 
English began to emerge from the 
slough of profligacy and corruption 
into which they had disgracefully sunk 
in the sight of the heathen; the age 
of morality was “the preparation day, 
for the Sabbath drew on.” 

There were greater agents at work 
than Lord Cornwallis to purify Chris- 
tian society in India, as to prepare 
the way for missionary work to the 
heathen. Simeon, in bidding Henry 
Martyn farewell, when he sailed to 
India, said, “I shall probably not see 
you again on earth, but I shall take 
a bird’s-eye view hereafter of your 
work.” The bird’s-eye view is the 
only view that never disappoints. It 
is from the height to which Simeon 
soared that he saw the millions of 
India sitting in darkness, and pit 
produced zeal, and zeal ~olf-denial, 
and self-denial success, of which our 

eneration reaps the fruits. Let the 
ptists commemorate their Seram- 
pore mission ; but let Churchmen not 
forget King’s College, Cambridge, and 
the many missionaries who were sent 
out under the auspices of Charles 
Simeon. The day of societies had 
only begun to dawn when Simeon 
conceived that chaplains might be sent 
out to India, who should live on the 
Company’s rupees, and combine with 
it the work of Evangelists to the 
heathen. Had not Paul, the tent- 
maker, thus been chargeable to no 
man;and had not Careyand Marshman 
gone out as interpreters and school- 
masters, working for their bread by 
day, and translating and preaching 
during hourssnatched from restand re- 
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creation? So Martyn, and Brown, and 
Buchanan, and Thomason, and Corrie, 
went out as chaplains and evangelists. 
If second intentions, about which 
schoolmen puzzled their heads, were 
ever possible, it was in the case of 
these five men—their second inten- 
tions were quite subversive of their 
first. Had the Company, whose ser- 
vants they were, read their thoughts, 
they would no more have employed 
them than the town clerk of Ephesus 
would have taken Paul into pay as a 
collector of the temple dues. Their 
projects were quite subversive of that 
torpid state of neutrality of which 
Hinduism for Hindus is the best 
description. The men themselves, 
perhaps, were too discreet to be 
either “robbers of churches or blas- 
phemers of the goddess” Kali, but 
their plans were equally subversive 
with those of Paul. They meant like 
him to turn the world upside down, 
because they believed it was the wrong 
side uppermost; and the only con- 
sistent men at the India House were 
those who would have kept Christi- 
anity out of India altogether; not 
those who would have let it loose on 
its parole, which it was sure to break. 

there was absurdity in that de- 
cree of the priests at Jerusalem “‘ to 
straitly charge the Apostles not to 
speak in the name of Jesus,” which 
Peter honestly exposed. Now, it wasthe 
same absurdity over again to let such 
men as Martyn and Thomason loose 
in India, and think to tie their tongues. 
The thing could not be. In spite of 
the directors, proselytism went on—a 
proselytism all the worse because it 
was by paid officials of a state who 
pledged itself not to proselytize. It 
was well, at last, that the anomaly 
broke down under those that attempt- 
ed it. In 1813, India was thrown 
open to the professed missionary, and 
there was no longer, therefore, need 
for the under-ground work of chap- 
lains. There was a division of labour 
between the two which has been for 
the advantage of both. But asa curi- 
ous record of a former state of things, 
Mr, Kaye’s account of the five dis- 


ciples of Simeon, who were chaplains 
and evangelists both at once, will be 


a work of lasting interest. 

We have read Mr. Kaye’s account 
of these men with real interest. He 
has stripped off all the paint and var- 
nish of religious biography, and given 
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us the men as they were, heroes with 
their infirmities—honest men, with 
their prejudices—men of faith and 
the Spirit, who were still in the flesh, 
and who found the old Adam often 
too strong for the young Melancthon. 
The life of Henry Martyn is particu- 
larly interesting. We have been sick- 
ened with the “young ladyism” with 
which Martyn’s character has been 
encrusted. His biographer, who 
evidently never heard of muscular 
Christianity, has idealized him to such 
an extent, that our impression of his 
character literally goes off in smoke. 
He is like the imprisoned Jinn of the 
story. When you open the cover of 
the book he grows more and more 
gigantic; but itisasmoke-giant. You 
cannot handle him or talk to him as 
to any other man—he is a pillar of 
frames and feelings made up in the 
shape of aman. As by the stroke of 
an enchanter’s wand, Mr. Kaye has 
humanized him byatouch. We have 
the picture of a young man of heroic 
temper, but crossed in love, and fairly 
jilted at last, by a Lydia that he was 
too good for. This Lydia Languish of 
real life is perhaps the secret of much 
of the young ladyish romance about 
Henry Martyn. It is true that in his 
case this disappointment had a very 
marked effect upon hisshort and bright 
career. But that is part of his inner 
history—that is no part of his life— 
we mean the life that his fellow-men 
may know of ; for of the inner life hid 
with Christ in God we do not here 
speak. Thisdistinction willseem very 
unfeeling tosome, and unreal to others. 
The feeling ones will say, with Ro- 
meo— 


** He jests at wounds that never felt a scar ;” 


that it is trifling with sacred feelings 
not to give them their due importance, 
as the key to most men’s and to all 
women’srealhistory. Thereareothers 
again who will say we have no right 
to divide between the outer and inner 
life—that the one is the clue to the 
other, and that a life of Henry Mar- 
tyn without the frames and feel- 
ings, would be the play without the 
part of Hamlet. As a proof to the 
contrary, let any reader take up Mr. 
Kaye’s short sketch. He will acknow- 
ledge that more light is thrown on 
Martyn when he is made less of a 
hero and more of a man than by his 
hero-worshipping biographer. 
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Henry Martyn is a puzzle to the 
systematic biographer, who studies 
minds under certain typical forms. 
He was a combination of two oppo- 
sites. He was a creature of imagina- 
tion, yet a master of exact thought; 
he was a mathematician, but with 
a fancy so delicate, and sensibilities so 
keen, that he might have sat for the 
character of the “Man of Feeling.” 
But if he was a puzzle to others, he 
was also to himself. So little did he 
know his own powers that he com- 
menced his career at Cambridge by 
committing to memory the problems 
of Euclid, as the school-boy is now 
ashamed to do; yet he became senior 
wrangler of his year, and that at the 
early age of twenty. He seems in 
many respects to have resembled 
Pascal ; in his genius for mathemat- 
ics—in his melancholy—in his piety, 
which was more sentimental than the 
robust nature of the intellect in both 
these men would have led us to sup- 
pose possible. The two men were a 
strange compound of opposite quali- 
ties; they were androgynous minds, in 
which delicacy of feeling and strength 
of intellect were found jointly, as they 
are usually found separately, in man 
and woman. The machinery of mind 
in both men was too massive for the 
bodily framework, and therefore, as 
Foster has remarked of such charac- 
ters, the strain was disproportioned to 
the props that held up the building, 
and the whole gave way. 

To show that Henry Martyn was 
unfitted for the routine duties of an 
Indian chaplain is only to prove that 
he had a higher work todo. To have 
turned Pascal adrift into a parish in 
Normandy, to hear confessions and 
tithe pigs, would have been a lot as 
unsuited to him as that reserved for 
Martyn. He was a sentimentalist 
thrown among soldiers who drank 
deep and swore hard. His temper 
was ruffled and his spirit soured by 
opposition to their ways. He had 
none of the art of humouring men 
so necessary in an army chaplain. Mr. 
Kaye suggests a very instructive con- 
trast between Corrie and Martyn. 
Both were good men, full of faith and 
zeal in their Master’s work; but where 
Martyn only drew down savage dis- 
like Corrie melted men into good hu- 
mour, and almost persuaded them out 
of their vices by worming himself into 
their hearts. On the voyage out 
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Martyn’s diary reads like that of the 
inmate of a condemned cell. He is 
in torture himself, and so tortures 
others. “He wept for the sinners,” 
says Mr. Kaye, “by whom he was sur- 
rounded, but he did not weep with 
them. The earnestness, almost the fe- 
rocity, with which he preached against 
the companions of his voyage exas- 
perated rather than alarmed his hear- 
ers.” To Corrie, on the other hand, 
the voyage to India was like a voyage 
of pleasure. He gave offence to no 
one, and endeared himself to many 
by the kindliness of his heart and 
the gentleness of his manners. 

The contrast between the two men 
is seen in a very characteristic account 
of the visit of Martyn and Corrie, 
within twomonthsof each other, to the 
same hospital at Berhampore. Where 
Martyn was treated with rudeness, 
Corrierecordsin his diary that he found 
much attention in the poor men; where 
Martyn encountered only sneers and 
titters, Corrie was received with tears 
of penitence and thankfulness. Six 
years wrought their work of exhaus- 
tion on the sensitive frame of Martyn. 
On the 7th January, 1812, he em- 


barked from Calcutta on his way to 


Persia. At Bombay he met men like 
Sir John Malcolm and Sir James 
Macintosh. They could encourage 
him to make researches, collect manu- 
scripts, and even correct a version of 
the Scriptures in Persian; but for his 
missionary enterprise they could only 
dissuade or caution. It is clear that 
Martyn was alone in India. There 
were probably not ten Englishmen on 
that side of the Cape who could under- 
stand his missionary ardour, or bid 
him God speed init. To such a na- 
ture it must then have been as natural 
to go forth on a lonely mission as to 
the Apostle Paul. There are few men 
who so entirely forget the things that 
are behind and reach forward to those 
that are before. The generality of 
religious men are but men of their 
time; the times change, and we change 
with them: so it is of all of us. One 
man conforms his opinion to one class 
of society, another to another; and as 
their society rises they rise with it. 
But there are, now and then, Chris- 
tians as much in advance of the Chris- 
tians of the age they live in as the 
Apostle Paul was of his. Such were 
undoubtedly Carey and Martyn. When 
Carey stood up ata village meeting of 
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Baptist preachers, to propose that 
they should unite in prayer and effort 
for the conversion of the heathen, old 
John Ryland, the patriarch of the 
Baptist preachers, and the light of his 
neighbourhood for nigh half a cen- 
tury, rebuked him for his presump- 
tion. “Young man,” he said, “when 
God will convert the world he will do 
it without you or me.” So was Mar- 
tyn in advance of the Christians with 
whom he mixed. “This bright and 
lovely pearl,’ wrote Thomason to 
Simeon, “first gratified our eyes on 
Saturday last. He is on his way to 
Arabia, in pursuit of health and know- 
ledge. You know his genius, and what 
giganticstrides he takes in every thing. 
He has some great plan in his mind 
of which Iam no competent judge. 
That as far as I do understand, the 
object is far too grand for our short 
life, and much beyond his feeble and 
exhausted frame.” 

It is worthy of notice that the pio- 
neers of missions to India were not 
missionaries themselves in the modern 
sense of the word. Not to speak of 
the Serampore three—Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward, who supported 
themselves at one time as indigo fac- 
tors, at another time as professors or 
interpreters—the five whom Simeon 
and Grant sent out from Cambridge, 
Buchanan, Brown, Thomason, Martyn, 
Corrie, were chaplains as well as mis- 
sionaries. In those days there was no 
—— for a missionary in India ; 

ut in 1813 the “pious clauses,” as 
they were ironically called, were 
yassed in spite of the Company, and 
ndia was thrown open once for all 
to missionary effort. We pass over 
the history of the Indian episcopate, to 
which Mr. Kaye has devoted two 
long chapters. We think he has un- 
fairly detracted from the merits of 
Bishop Middleton, and a little over- 
re Bishop Heber with praise. A 
little more oil over the one, and some 
of the vinegar taken from the other, 
would not spoil the dressing of this 
episcopal salad. But be this as it may, 
we do not intend here to revive past 
bitterness. Middleton and Heber are 
both beyond the praise or the blame 
of critics like Mr. Kaye. We pass on 
to the much disputed subject of the 
Government connexion with idolatry. 

It would be hardly an exaggeration 
to do as the Greenlanders, to use 
the letters B C and P C of the period 
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before and after the labours of Brown, 
Buchanan, and Carey. When Mr. 
Holwell, one of the twenty-two who 
escaped from the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, wrote a treatise on the Gentoos, 
in which he commended in the high- 
est strain of eulogy the simple, the 
rational, the sublime religion of Brah- 
ma, declared that the detestable rule 
of Suttee was “ based upon heroic as 
well as rational and pious princi- 
ples,’ and concluded his panegyric 
with the assertion that a true Brah- 
min is the purest model of piety that 
now exists, or can be found on the 
face of the earth, it is no libel to 
say this was the anti-Christian age. 
The delusion about the simple vir- 
tues of the Hindu race was caught u 

by writers at home, and repeated, 
without any design to disparage 
Christianity, but in the simple belief 
of which Rousseau and the Encyclo- 
pedists had set the fashion of last 
century, that our vices were the re- 
sult of our civilization, and that the 
less European a form of society the 
more pure and virtuous it would be. 
Buchanan was one of the first to 
dispel the delusion. His visit to 


Orissu, in 1806, and the account that 
he wrote home of the abominations 


of the worship of Juggernaut dis- 
pelled at last the romance about the 
simple virtues of heathen India, and 
taught the people of England what 
Idolatry really was. Then for the 
first time we grew ashamed of our 
Government connexion with idolatry. 
It was bad enough that these things 
should exist at all; but that they 
should enjoy British patronage—that 
officials should farm the temple re- 
venues, collect the pilgrim tax, and 
hire out the dancing girls—was felt to 
be a national disgrace, if not a na- 
tional sin. A cry was heard from 
home that the connexion of Govern- 
ment with idolatry should be dis- 
solved; yet for twenty-five years at 
least, after public feeling had been 
aroused in England by Buchanan and 
others, the Company stood their 
ground, and the connexion with idola- 
try continued as before. In 1833 a 
despatch was sent out, desiring that 
all connexion of Government officials 
with idolatry should cease; but it was 
treated in India as a dead letter for 
five years at least, till in 1838 a more 
peremptory order came out, upon 
which the authorities acted. Slowly 
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the traditional support of idolatry 
a way before the force of opinion 
rom home. In 1840 the great Temple 
of Juggernauth was thrown open to 
the pilgrim for the first time without 
the presence of a British tax-gatherer, 
and the work began in earnest of dis- 
connecting the State in India from 
the support of idolatry. It was 
easier to declare this than to carry it 
out. The administration of the reli- 
gious endowments was so mixed up 
with the revenue system of the coun- 
try that our public officers found 
themselves perplexed in the extreme, 
not knowing how to carry out the 
orders of the Government without 
doing injustice to a large number of 
people. It was not easy to find na- 
tive agents, who were trustworthy, to 
administer these temple revenues. The 
same difficulty arose about temple 
offerings. If these were customary state 
payments, it seemed like spoliation to 
cut them off without any compensa- 
tion. On the other hand, to endow 
the temple with an equivalent in land 
was to pagan the evil in another 
shape. In this choice of evils between 
confiscation and perpetual endow- 
ment the Government has, we think, 
acted right in not heeding the zealous 
iconoclasts. It is a short-sighted 
Christianity which sacrifices truth 
and justice to abhorrence of idols, 
emery or real. Thou that ab- 
orrest idols, dost thou commit sacri- 
lege,” is a taunt which our Govern- 
ment would have deserved, if in re- 
coiling from oneextreme, it had swung 
into the other. As it now is, the na- 
tives of India well understand that 
however idolatry is tolerated, it is no 
longer patronized by their rulers. As 
Lord Wellesley said of the Bible 
translation, which he sanctioned at 
Fort William College:—“ More than 
this no British ruler should do; less 
than this no Christian could do;” so 
our State is reaching the happy me- 
dium between persecution and pa- 
tronage. That it does not satisfy 
inconsiderate zealots is only a proof 
that it is in the mean between two 
impracticable extremes. 
ir. Kaye devotes a chapter to re- 
flections on the recent mutiny, and 
its effect on the future spread of 
Christianity in India. In this he is 
writing, as we all are, quitein the dark. 
The time has now come when we 
may close the discussion, and take 
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action on our plans whatever the 
are. We have had experience enoug 
in the past to teach us two things— 
that the policy of State interference 
either to promote Christianity or to 
rop heathenism, is equally dangerous. 
e do not eonciliate the Hindu by 
protecting his religion ; we shall not 
convert him by prohibiting it. We 
are not believed when we disclaim all 
design of proselytizing. We should 
not succeed if we were to attempt to 
make proselytes as the Dutch and 
Portuguese did. Shall we, then, fold 
our arms and say as the Quietists, 
that when God will do the work he 
will do it without our help? By no 
means. It is our duty to lay truth 
before the Hindu by every agency in 
our power, whether schools, the press, 
or public preaching; but no persuasion 
but that of the Spirit may accompany 
these efforts. If the work of conver- 
sion seem to us to go on slowly, we 
are not to challenge God to hasten his 
work that we may see it—to pull up 
the seed in the ground, as little im- 
patient children do, to see whether 
the root has struck or not. In due 
time we shall reap, if we faint not. 
At all events, we know more of the 
past efforts of missionaries in India 
than ever before. We have their ex- 
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perience to guide us, their success to 
encourage, and their failures to warn 
us. The Indian mutiny has thrown 
up a crop of new literature on Indian 
missions, out of which many grains 
of truth may be sifted from the 
chaff and dross of the profane or 
religious world. Among the few books 
that will be remembered ten years 
after the mutiny, the two we have 
here noticed will probably find a place. 
Both Mr. Kaye and Mr. Maschiees 
have been in India, and write from 
their own experience. The thousand 
and one sermons and pamphlets 
which the heat of the Indian mutiny 
hatched into print, are going the way 
of all waste paper ; not so with books 
of enduring merit like these volumes 
of Mr. Kaye and Mr. Marshman. No 
one can read them without knowing 
more of the advance made by Chris- 
tianity in India during the last half 
century. The biography of the one 
supplements the history of the other. 
They throw light on each other, and 
the perfection of each is this, that it 
approaches the characteristic exeel- 
lence of the other. The biographer 
of Serampore rises to the dignity of 
history. The historian of Christianity 
in India throws into his picture some 
of the best touches of biography. 


THE SEASON TICKET.—NO. VI. 


BLACK JOBS AND WHITE FAVQURBS. 


WHEN Cary bade me good-night, as 
related in the last chapter, I did ‘not 
leave the smoking-room immediately, 
but lingered a while longer, for the 
earpees of finishing a magnificent 
avannah that I had but just lighted. 
My last cigar at night has always 
been pronounced an interminable one; 
I take my time to it ; I fondly linger 
over it ; it smoulders in its ashes; it 
never burns ; it is alive, and that is 
all ; itis genial to the last, and expires 
without an effort. The North Ameri- 
can Indians measure distances by 
pipes, instead of miles, as we do ; but 
they are savages, and smoke as they 
travel, which, as sailors say, is “like 
throwing ashes to windward.” When 
I indulge in a “ weed,” I do so at my 
leisure. I take no note of time— 


" puis is such sweet sorrow, 


That I could say good night until to- 


morrow.” 


Nothing concentrates one’s ideas, or 
supplies charming reveries, like smok- 
ing. I was indulging in one of these 
agreeable musings, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by the conversa- 
tion of two Yorkshiremen who sat 
near me, and were sipping hot whis- 
key toddy. One of deen lifting his 
glass, said, “Mr. Dupe, I drinks to 
you;” “Thank you, sir, I sees you do,” 
was the reply, accompanied by a 
slight inclination of the head. “ Save 
you been to the Secretary of State 
yet ?” said the first speaker, “ and se- 
eured that office you were after?’ 
“Yes,” replied the other, “I have 
been there, but it’s no go; elections 
are over now, and there is no getting 
at these gentry when they are in 
London. If you ask a favour of 
one of them beforehand, he is all 
smiles and bows, and patting you 
good-naturedly on your shoulder, 
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says, ‘Hush, my dear fellow. If I 
was to tell you what I am going to do 
for you, they might say I bribed you 
with a promise of an office ; just wait 
till the poll closes, and then remind 
me of it—you understand what I 
mean ; you know where to find me 
always’ (and he gives me a comical 
look). ‘ Doing a favour after the poll 
closes, is not promising it before you 
vote ; a nod is as good as a wink to 
a blind horse. When you get the 
office, you cannot say it was a quid 
pro quo, eh? Devilish stringent act 
that election law; it is a mere trap 
for the unwary.’ Well, after the elec- 
tion is over, you begin to open your 
eyes, as puppies do after nine days. 

he after-piece comes then, and a 
grand farce it is. Dodge first is the 
fortification dodge ; you can’t get at 
the great man ; he is surrounded by 
entrenchment within entrenchment, 
like the circles caused by a stone 
thrown into the water. There are 
pickets, and supporting sentries, and 
guards supporting pickets, and an en- 
campment in the centre, which again 
is a beautifully arranged labyrinth. 
You cannot find this out yourself, 
and when you think you know your 
way, some one arrests your progress, 
or sets you wrong. ‘Is Lord Tardy 
within? ‘Don’t know, sir; your 
name, if you please, sir ; sit down here 
and I will see.’ Well, you wait, and 
wait, until your patience is quite ex- 
hausted ; you count the drawers in 
the bureaux, read their numbers, and 
take a mental survey of the chairs 
and tables, and whatever else is in 
the room, and when that is done, 
look at your watch, and begin the 
catalogue again. By way of a change, 
you look out of the window, and you 
observe an area wall, several crooked 
brick chimney heads, with iron swivel 
hoods to cure smoking flues, roofs of 
various colours, and slopes of every 
possible angle, sashes of different 
sizes, with glass that even the rain 
has failed to reach, or cleanse, since 
it was * —— am, — that 
a esigned rather to let out 
ton od to admit light. You 
then withdraw from the contempla- 
tion of this sepulchral looking recept- 
acle of ‘the dead buried alive,’ with 
a chill that makes your very flesh 
creep. At last your gaoler returns, 
looks in at the door, starts at seeing 
you there (for he had wholly forgotten 
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you) and says, ‘his lordship has not 
come down yet, sir; and it is now so 
late, it is not probable he will be here 
until to-morrow.’ You call the fol- 
lowing day ; undergo solitary confine- 
ment for an hour or two again, and 
are informed ‘there is a cabinet coun- 
cil in the afternoon.’ You try your 
luck a third time; are caged as be- 
fore ; make the same enumeration of 
the scanty furniture, and with an in- 
voluntary shudder look out upon 
the ‘ darkness visible’ of the dismal 
area ; the only living thing discern- 
ible is a cat, who with stealthy steps 
is meditating an impromptu visit to 
a friend in the next street. Even 
this interesting object soon disappears 
from view, when you turn from the 
scene of solitude, and mechanically 
draw out your watch to reckon the 
hours of your captivity. You are 
about to depart, in indignant despair, 
when the servitor again appears, and 
informs you that ‘his lordship has 
to receive two or three deputations, 
successively, which will occupy him 
all day.’ Your heart fails you at 
this; at least if it don’t it is made of 
different stuff from mine ; you feel 
that if you could only get a sight of 
that bird you could bring him down, 
whether he was on his roost or on the 
wing ; but you can’t even guess at his 
whereabouts. By great good luck 
you meet him at last at the entrance, 
just as he alights from his carriage, 
when he is delighted to see you ; 4 
has heard you have taken the trouble 
to call upon him several times, for 
which he is very sorry ; he invites you 
into his room, requests you to be 
seated, inquires kindly after Mrs. 
Dupe, and the rest of the Dupe 
family; ‘has heard Miss Dupe is about 
to change her name, and if so, hopes 
it will be an advantageous exchange.’ 
After giving utterance to this very 
civil speech, he smiles again blandly, 
and taking up a bundle of neatly fold- 
ed papers from his desk, tied with 
red tape, he stares in well-affected 
fright at its great bulk, and looking 
grave, though very gracious, says, 
my dear sir, can I do any thing for 
= Y You open your request, when 

odge No. 2 appears. “You are 
too late, my good fellow,’ he replies 
with ann air; ‘why in the world 


didn’t you apply in time? it is given 
away; but ¢ 
time.’ 


eer up, better luck next 
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“Dodge No. 3, is quite as true, and 
equally ingenious. The office you ask 
for is not in your borough, the pa- 
tronage belongs to the county mem- 
bers-—‘I am afraid it is disposed of, 
but I will inquire, and let you know.’ 
If this answer is not quite applicable, 
he resorts to Dodge No. 4, and says, 
‘The office is in the gift of the Board 
of Trade ; I spoke to Wilson about it, 
but he assured me it was an interfer- 
ence on my part not usual among the 
heads of different departments, and 
got “as mad as ahatter;”’ and this is 
the way a poor fellow is put off. Elec- 
tion promises, my good friend, are 
like pie-crusts, short, flaky, and brit- 
tle ; they wont hold together till they 
reach your mouth—I have done with 
paying court to people in office—no 
man shall ever have it in his power 
to fool me in that way again.” 

“Don’t be discouraged, Dupe,” said 
his friend, “there is a mode of im- 
proving people’s hearing, and their 
memory too, that you are not aware 
of. I'll tell you to-morrow how to 
put your case before him in a way he 
must attend to if he wishes to retain 
his seat. You don’t know how to talk 
to aman situatedasheis. Be guided 
by me, and you are sure of your office. 
—you must not take No for answer. 
It is your business to ask, and it is 
his interest to grant your request. 
You remind me of my little boy Bob. 
He begged hard the other day, when 
some friends were dining with us, to 
be allowed to come in, and sit at the 
table during dessert, which I told him 
he might do, provided he neither 
talked nor annoyed people by asking 
for fruit. He very readily assented 
to this condition, which he honestly 
fulfilled to the letter; at last I heard 
the poor little fellow crying and sob- 
bing most pitifully—‘ What is the 
matter, Bob,’ I said, ‘what are you 
crying about?’ ‘Why, Pa,’ he replied, 
‘here I am, asking for nothing, and 
getting nothing.’ 

“Now, you are like that child, if 
you don’t ask, you won’t get any thing; 
and not only so, you must ask ti 
you obtain what you want. Why, 
my good fellow, the whole system of 
representative government is founded 
on a principle of mutual assurance. 
The elector bribes the candidate with 
a vote, and expects to be paid by the 

ift of some office ; and the candidate 
ribes the government by his support, 
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for an _— or a title for him- 
self. The only interest worth having 
in this country is parliamentary in- 
fluence. Votes are marketable pro- 
perty, the highest bidder is sure to 
win. Every man has his price, but 
it requires tact to discover what that 
is, and still more how to offer it. 
Money is a gross vulgar thing, and, of 
course, never enters into the calcula- 
tion of any but the lowest of man- 
kind. Office is an honourable thing; 
it may be tendered freely, and ac- 
cepted without hesitation. India 
would have satisfied Bright; he is as 
well fitted for it as any man that 
never saw it, and he would have got 
it too, but they have an awkward 
trick of fighting there, and the pub- 
lic would not be satisfied with a Qua- 
ker. Others, who are less ambitious, 
are content with the honour of dining 
with the Premier; but who can resist 
the offer of an invitation for their 
wives and daughters to the Queen’s 
Ball? The higher the man, the greater 
the bribe; for the thing is regulated 
by a graduated scale. The office of 
tide-waiter will suit the son of a 
tradesman, a canonry is the measure 
of a popular partizan preacher, and 
a bishopric may be the reward of a 
pamphleteering dean; an Indianjudge- 
ship pacifies a troublesome lawyer, 
and a governorship the son of a needy, 
but influential peer. To call these 
things corrupt practices, is a perver- 
sion of terms; they are simply the 
reward of merit. The giver and the 
receiver are too high-minded and 
honourable to view them in any other 
light. You must read the political, 
like the social world, by the light of 
experience. As my father used to 
say of women, you must study their 
nature. When he lived at Sheffield, 
and his establishment was small, he 
never rang the bell for the maid, but 
when he wanted her always went out 
into the street to call her, for he said 
women were sure to be found looking 
out of the window. In like manner, 
he always hired the prettiest girls he 
could find; they waited for the men 
to run after them, but the ugly ones 
always wasted their time running 
after the men: one staid at home, 
and the other didn’t. Now, you must 
study this Cabinet Minister, and show 
him how important you are to his 
retaining his own office; and the way 
to do that, is to represent yourself as 
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more influential, if possible, than you 
now are.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Dupe, despond- 
ingly, “I may be useful or influential, 
if you like, but these fellows have no 
gratitude in them, they never think 
of you after you have served their 
turn. They are like the great plain 
we saw ve hs travelling in Russia, 
that swallows up a ve river, and 
continues as thirsty as ever—drink, 
drink, drink, unceasingly.” 

“T believe you, my boy,” said his 

hilosophic friend, ‘and never drew 
Goeth the while. How I envy that 

lain, this hot weather; how I should 
Fike to swallow that river—just open 
my mouth and gulp down every drop 
of it. How charming! oh, wouldn't 
I say (no, I couldn’t say it, because I 
should have to keep my tongue within 
my teeth, but I'd think it)— 

‘ Flow on thou shining river, 
But ere thou reach the sea, 
Seek Ella’s lips, and give her 
The draughts thou givest me.” 

Oh, dear, what fun! I never knew 
before the difference between a river’s 
mouth, and the mouth of ariver. If 
Ovid had seen that phenomenon of 
nature, wouldn’t he have turned it to 
account in his Metamorphoses ? What 
a punishment for a drunkard, to trans- 
form him into a bottomless pitcher, 
and what a reward to confer upon an 
active, influential, obliging voter,” 
and then he laid back in his chair, 
and laughed until his throat emitted 
a gurgling sound, resembling running 
water. When he recovered, he suited 
the action to the word, lifted his glass 
of toddy to his lips, saying as before, 
but with unaccountable gravity, 
“Dupe, my boy, I drinks to you,” 
to which the other as gravely re- 
sponded. 

“No, my good fellow,” his friend 
continued, “it is not that they are so 
forgetful, but that you — too 
much. Talk of gratitude; why, what 
is your idea of that word? why, if 
you‘ nannylize’ it, as old Arkwright 
used to say, you'll find it’s ‘a lively 
expectation of benefits to come.’ It's 
far-seeing, and not near-sighted, or as 
that same old millionaire, when he be- 
gan to study grammar at sixty years 
of age, used to say to his debtors to 
show off his learning to advantage, ‘ I 
gives no credit, I goes on the impera- 
tive mood, and likes the present tense 
—you must pay down on the nail.’ 
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Gratitude in a member of Parliament ! 
gratitude in a political leader! who 
ever heard of it except as a figure of 
speech? It’s a law of nature, sir; 
why Jemmy Dawkins says that even 
the dead are ungrateful. 

“ As I was coming down Cockspur- 
street this morning from Pall Mall, 
somebody touched me on the shoul- 
der, and as I turned I beheld my fa- 
ther’s old coachman, Jemmy Daw- 
kins. 

“* How do you do, Master Jack? said 
he; ‘you look hearty—it’s a long 
time since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you—have you got a missus yet? 
‘No, I said, ‘there’s time enough 
for that ; some of these days, perhaps, 
I may think of it, but at present I 
prefer to be single.’ 

““*Well,’ said Jemmy, ‘perhaps you 
are right, Master Jack; it don’t do to 
put hosses or men into harness too 
soon, it’s apt to break their spirit like. 
If I might be so bold as to offer my 
advice (no offence, sir, I hope)—as the 
old gentleman, your father, left you a 
handsome fortune—if I was you, I 
would go in for beauty, and not 
money, for as far as my experience 
runs (though to be sure it’s more inthe 
dead line than the white jobs), I 
should say it’s better to have the wife 
under the whip hand than on the 
lead, and to have her well under com- 
mand, than for her to take the bit 
into her mouth and play the devil. 
Shape, make, and breed is the great 
thing, both for hosses and wives, for 
** An ugly woman is like a crooked pin, 

You can’t get her out if she once gets in.” 
But come with me, sir, if you please, 
I have got some beauties to show 
you.’ 

“* What, women?’ I said. 

“*No, sir, lor’ bless you, women 
couldn’t hold a candle to them. I 
have eighty-four of ’em.’ 

“*Righty-four what? 

“* Black jobs, sir—black as ink, and 
not a white hair on any of ’em.’ 

“Taccordingly turned and went with 
him to his stables, and, sure enough, 
there were between eighty and ninety 
coal-black horses, devoted entirely to 
the melancholy purpose of conveyin 
the dead to their final resting-place. 
assure you I felt a sort of shelder come 
over me when I first beheld these her- 
alds of the grave, and listened to the 
jaunty conversation of their driver. 
“* Beautiful animalsthese, ain’t they, 
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sir? I own I feel proud when I 
mount the box, and take the ribbons in 
my hand. They are the admiration 
of the whole town, sir; all eyes is on 
’em, and people gather in crowds to 
see them walk off so stately. They 
have a mission, and they seem to un- 
derstand its importance. It must be 
a great consolation to the survivors to 
know their friends have so handsome 
a turn-out as mine, to take their last 
drive in. They are very substantial 
cattle for such light work. I have 
often thought it was a very odd cus- 
tom to select such big ones; for what 
does one insider signify to the like of 
them? Why, sir, it’s mere child’s 
play to them, and nothing more. It 
ain't bulk that’s the cause, for in a 
general way people falls away in flesh 
at the last.’ 

“* Perhaps,’ said I, ‘it is because of 
the dead weight.’ 

“ Jemmy paused a moment as if he 
were gradually comprehending the 
explanation of a mystery that had 
puzzled him so long and so often. 

“*Tt’s very odd, Master Jack,’ he 
said, ‘you should have found that out 
so quick; but I see it must be so, 
though I never thought of it before. 
But it don’t much matter, we are paid 
by the job, and not by bulk or weight, 
for you see there is no luggage nor 
incumbrance of any kind. I never 
charged for overweight, sir, but once, 
since I was in the trade, and that was 
this morning. I got the biggest, fat- 
test, and most uncommon heaviest 
woman out of Thomas’ Hotel I ever 
see—she weighed twenty-four stone. 
They grumbled a good deal about 
paying extra, saying what was astone 
or two, more or less, to four powerful 
hosses likemine? “ Very true,” says I, 
‘and what’s a trunk or two extra to a 
steam engine on the Great Western 
Railway? nothing more nor a fea- 
ther,” says I, “still they whips ’em 
up into the scales and weighs ’em to 
an ounce; and if you go for to say a 
word, they cram the Directors down 
your throat, body and breeches, and 
say it’s their orders. Every indulgence 
they gives is their own, and they takes 
tip for it; they don’t demand it, but 
they expect it; every snub you get 
comes direct from the Chairman. 
Now,” says I, “Iam Board and Director 
both in one, I lays down the law, and 
sees itcarried intoexecution. So fork 
out, it’s the rule of the institution.” 
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“*T have had some werry distin- 


ees passengers amongst the nobi- 
ity and gentry in my time, and it was 
me that had the honour of driving the 
great Duke toSt. Paul’s, though I must 
say that State affair they called the 
funeral car was so uncommon heavy, 
it was as much as my hosses could do 
tomoveit. But,sir, would you believe 
it, though I drive so safely and care- 
fully, and never met with an accident 
in all my life, not one of my passen- 
gers ever turned and said as much as 
thank you, Jemmy? 

“And he gave utterance to along, 
protracted chuckle of self-satisfaction 
as if he was delighted with his joke, 
which I have no doubt he had re- 
peated a thousand times. When he 
recovered his wind, he said with a 
knowing look: 

“* Now, that’s what I calls ingrati- 
tude, sir.’ 

“So you see, Dupe, my good fellow, 
gratitude is not to be expected from 
the living or the dead. The one 
utters profuse and unmeaning acknow- 
ledgments, and the other maintains a 
dignified silence.” 

“You are right,” says Dupe, “quite 
right, I will put myself in your hands. 
and follow your advice implicitly. I 
shall bother him, as a certain widow 
did an —s judge, till he gives me 
what I ask, to get rid of me. So let 
us change the subject. 

“What an odd fellow your friend 
Jemmy Dawkins must be. I wish you 
would show me his establishment to- 
morrow.” “With great pleasure,” 
replied his friend, “and I can assure 
you that both he and his stables are 
well worth seeing, for Jemmy is quite 
a character. When he had finished 
the conversation I have just repeated, 
I observed that the burial of the dead 
was too serious a subject to talk upon 
with such levity.” 

““* Well,’ said he, ‘I used to think 
so too, master; but, Lor’ bless you 
sir, when I come to see into mat- 
ters, and to understand all I heerd 
and see’d, I come to the conclusion, 
sir (though it ain’t for me to say so), 
that there is an awful sight of hypo- 
crisy in all these outside shows and 
trappingsofmourning. Half the time 
all this parade is made, not out of 
regard for the dead, but out of respect 
an opinion, and from personal 
pride. Whenever this is the case 


there is no money so much grudged 
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as what is paid to me. They say it 
is so much thrown away, because cus- 
tom lays the tax, and that it would 
be better to give the amount to the 
poor, though it’s precious little the 
poor would ever see of it, if fune- 
ral expenses was done away with to- 
morrow. A good deal of the mourn- 
ing you see comes from the heart, for 
a great many have to feel the loss of 
a home and an income, and that they 
do grieve for, though the dead get the 
credit of it; and some cover bright 
eyes with crape, and conceal the beat- 
ing of a joyful heart with broad cloth, 
for they are to get both the home and 
the fortune. The real mourners, sir, 
are the poor. They are all in all to 
each other—the outer world is chilly, 
and repels them, and drives them 
into a narrow circle, where they cheer, 
and comfort, and defend each other. 
They have a common lot, and a joint- 
stock of affection. Where there are 
so few to love each other, a break in 
that little circle is an irreparable loss; 
all they have to leave their survivors 
is their blessing—their inheritance is 
nothere. They havenothing foraffec- 


tion to a on-—it is concentrated 


in themselves, and is human love and 
animal instinct combined. I have 
witnessed such outpourings of grief 
among these people as would astonish 
you. Gentlefolks haveso many friends, 
relations, acquaintances, indulgences, 
amusements, and objects of interest, 
that their grief is neither so strong 
nor so durable; it is like dew that 
falls at night—it disappears in the 
morning. 

“<Tear me! I shall never forget the 
way Parson Giles’ son, Frank, fright- 
ened the people some years agone on 
the road from Uxbridge to London. 
I took his reverence down there with 
my best four-in-hand, and Ralph Car- 
ter drove another team of fours. After 
the funeral of the old gentleman was 
allover, “Jemmy,” said Master Frank, 
“T can’t bear to go to the house again, 
to-day; my heart is broke; it’s a dread- 
ful loss to me,is the old governor.” 

“*T feels for you,’ said I, ‘ but it’s 
a consolation to know he was beloved 
by all the country, far and wide; both 
by rich and poor.’ 

“Ves, indeed,’ said Master Frank, 
‘he was very indulgent to me; and 
nobody will miss him as much as I 
shall. I shall never handle the rib- 
bons again, any more, I suppose; for 
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all he had he has left to the old lady 
and my sisters, and I can’t afford 
hosses now ; but change places with 
me—that’s a good fellow! and let me 
handle the reins once more, for the 
last time.’ So I gives up my seat, and 
takes his. When he begins to feel the 
cattle, and put them on their mettle, 
it excited him so, he looked like 
another man. ‘Clever hosses, them 
leaders,’ says he, ‘look as if they had 
somegoin’em.’ ‘I believe they have,’ 
said I, ‘them two mares on the lead, 
Sin and Sorrow I calls *em, are most 
too high strung for this work; they 
require a steady hand, and careful 
driving.’ The words were scarcely 
out of my mouth before smack went 
the whip, and off started the hosses 
like wink! The way we flew, with 
the plumes waving up and down, and 
the manner folks stared, was some- 
thinguncommon. Whenever wecame 
to a crowd of people he pretended to 
lean back, and braced himself up, as 
if they were running away with him; 
and the moment we passed them he 
gave the hosses their heads again, 
cracked his whip, and started afresh, 
singing out, ‘Go it, my beauties !— 
That’s the ticket, Jeommy! How the 
people stare—don’t they? Tell them 
the governor has come to, and we are 
going for the doctor. What fun, ain’t 
it? Well, it took me so by surprise, 
I almost forgot the ondecency of the 
thing in the excitement of it. I 
couldn’t believe my eyes or my ears. 
At last I began to consider it might 
be a serious injury to me in my busi- 
ness, for people might think we was 
drunk. So Thad to interfere, and put 
a stop to this mad frolic: says I, 
‘Master Frank, this won’t do, it will 
injure my hosses,and ruin me; and I 
took the reins from him, and mounted 
again into my own seat. ‘Ah, Jemmy,’ 
said he, with tears in his eyes, for a 
had relapsed again into grief, and re- 
membered his poor father’s funeral, 
‘this is the last four-in-hand drive I 
shall ever have.’ ‘I wouldn’t swear to 
that,’ says I, half joking and half in 
earnest (for I felt sorry for the poor 
boy), ‘unless you puts on the drag, and 
gets out of the fast line.’ Two years 
afterwards we drove down the same 
road together; and it was the saddest, 
most sorrowfullest, and distressingest 
journey I ever made, for Master Frank 
was an inside passenger! 

“*As I used to say to him, sir, it’s 
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the pace that kills both hosses and 
men—it ain’t the work. Fast ani- 
mals and fast people can’t keep it up 
long; there must be a breakdown in 
thenaturof thingsatlast. “Jemmy,” 
he’d answer, “when I sow my wild 
oats, ll haul up, and be as steady as 
abishop.” “Ah, acter Frank,” says I, 
“it’s the old story. [haveheard young 
folks often and often talk of wild oats; 
but if you sow ’em year after year on 
the same soil, without a fallow or a 
green crop, you'll soon come to what 
father used to call the caput mor- 
tuwm. I have travelled the road to 
the grave, Master Frank, so often, I 
knows every inch of it. I knows what 
people die of as well as the crowner 
and his jury, or dissecting doctors 
and hospital surgeons do, and mind 
what I say, wild oats is an exhausting, 
killing crop—the last sowing is the 
only one that ripens seed, and that 
seed is Death and the black-jobs.” a 

“*Why, Jemmy,’ said I, ‘you are 
quitea moralist. Ishould have thought 
that your very occupation would have 
so familiarized you with death, that 
your feelings would in time have be- 
come blunted.’ ‘Well, sir, he replied, 
‘to a certain extent they do; but a 
thing that is ever before your eyes 
can’t but occupy your thoughts a good 
deal sometimes.’ 

“To change the topic, I said, ‘Jemmy, 
you talked just now of the white jobs 
—what did you mean by them? 
‘Weddings,’ he replied. ‘White is 
for marriages, and black for funerals. 
Of the two our line is the best, for we 
have our own customers, and in the 
end get their’s too. Everybody must 
die; it’s the law of nature; but nobody 
need marry unless they please, and 
many of them that do like it can’t get 
suited to their mind. It takes two 
to make a bargain, and it ain’t every 
bid that’s accepted. Indeed, sir, in 
this world, when people refuse a good 
offer, it’s an even chance if they ever 
get another. That’s the case in re- 
gard to hosses too—if you refuse a 
good price, it’s a wonder to,me if you 
don’t regret it. Either something 
happens to the animal, or he remains 
on hand for a long time, and then you 
have to sell him at a loss. Well, sir, 
the white jobs don’t pay well. Wed- 
dings are short affairs, and uncommon 
punctual. They must come off before 
twelve o’clock, or it’s no go, and there 
is no time to be lost. Funerals ain’t 
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tied down by law, so though the corpse 
is ready, the company never is. Peo- 
ple expect to be kept waiting, and 
don’t arrive till they think everybody 
else is come. Hearses and dead peo- 
ple are in no hurry ; one is paid for 
attendance, and the other has no 
voice in the matter. It’s a long time 
before processions start, and when 
they do, they travel slow. New- 
married folks are off like wink, and 
drive as fast as poor Master Frank 
did ; and since railways have come 
into fashion, more nor one half of 
them only drive to a station and take 
the train into the country. Paltry 
white favours and small fees is all 
white jobs get. If charges are high, 
they are met by high words ; but it 
ain’t decent to dispute our bills, what- 
ever people may think of them. 
What, fight about burying your father 
when you get his fortune, or disposing 
of your wife when she leaves it open 
to you to marry again? It’s impos- 
sible. It ain’t to be thought of for a 
moment. Indeed, what is the loss of 
a few pounds to the loss of such near 
and dear relations? People cannot 


think of money when mn are over- 


whelmed with grief. Rich and poor 
must come to us, but they need not 
go to the “whites.” The quality, be- 
sides, prefer their own carriages to 
hired ones when they marry, and the 
poor ride in hacks, or walk quietly 
home from church ; but the rich keep 
no hearses, and the poor, when they 
die, cannot walk, so both on ’em re- 
quire us. Panics, and bad times, and 
broken banks don’t affect the “ black 
jobs.” When our bills are discharged, 

eople may be said, Master Jack, to 
oo paid the last debt of nature. In 
other respects there ain’t as much 
difference as you would suppose. I 
have seen as much crying at weddings 
as at funerals. Some marry for rank 
and some for money; some to please 
parents, andsome to please themselves; 
and the last, saosieoally displease every- 
body else. To my mind weddings 
ain’t the jolliest things in the world 
to the parties concerned, and they 
ain’t always satisfactory to the job- 
masters. Nobody ever thinks of look- 
ing at their hosses, but all eyes are 
strained to get a look at the bride. 
Now, nobody ever sees our passenger; 
it’s the hosses and the hearses that 
makes the show, and any man thatis 
proud of his cattle and turn-out can’t 
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help feeling pleased when he hears 
his admired. On the whole, I prefers 
Black jobs to White favours. ” 
During the latter part of this con- 
versation, several people came into 
the room, and talked together on 
various subjects—some relative to the 
business or news of the day, and others 
on general topics. One of them, an 
old Indian officer, recognised among 
the company a fellow-passenger from 
Calcutta. “Ah, Colonel!” he said, 
“how are you? How have you been 
disposing of yourself to-day !’ “The 
weather, Beatson,” he replied, “ has 
nearly disposed of me. I never felt 
the heat so oppressive in the East as 
it now is in London. There the air 
is dry, but here it is damp, and respi- 
ration is very difficult. By way of 
keeping myself cool, I must needs go 
into a crowded place, to hear the cause 
of Mrs. Swinfen versus Lord Chelms- 
ford. It is many years since I was in 
an English court, and the venerable 
judicial robes, the antiquated wigs, 
and the unvaried forms, reminded me 
so vividly of former days when these 
paraphernalia of Justice used to im- 
press my youthful mind with awe, 


that the wheel of Time appeared to 
have stood still, while all else around 
was changed or moulded into new 


shapes. If the laws are unlike those 
of the Medes and Persians, the forms 
appear to be unaltered and unalter- 
able. For the moment I seemed to 
forget that I had ever been out of 
the country. Among the lawyers 
there was the same mixture of seniors 
and — as of old; and the same 
intelligence, acuteness, and humour 
in the countenances of all. I felt as 
if I had suddenly awakened from a 
long and fitful sleep, and as if all I 
had seen, and heard, and done, since 
I was in that place, was like the 
‘baseless fabric of a vision.’ I assure 
you, the sensation I then experienced, 
was the most extraordinary I ever 
felt in my life. The feeling, however, 
was a transient one, and I looked 
around me with much interest in 
what was going on. I must say I 
like lawyers, especially that class de- 
nominated barristers. In my opinion 
they are the pleasantest people going. 
They are remarkably well-informed, 
full of anecdote, and up to the time 
of day. They in an eminent 
degree that sixth sense, tact; indeed, it 
may becalled a professional attribute.” 
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“What was the trial about?” said 
Beatson, “‘for I have suffered so much 
by the delays and chicanery of law, 
that I never read a trial, unless it 
is a divorce case. There never was 
a marriage yet, that there was not a 
concealment of some important fact 
by one or other of the contracting par- 
ties. Things that —— in fraud, are 
apt to end in fight. We read of love 
in poetry, and in novels, but do you 
believe there is such a thing as pure, 
unalloyed love? forI don’t. If there 
ever was such an agua-vite, it must 
have been poured into a filtering ma- 
chine, for when you go to look at it 
you find nothing but dregs.” “Why,” 
said the Colonel, laughing, “I sup- 
pose you read divorce causes on the 
principle some lawyers read cases; 
they first give the opinion the client 
wants, and then look up precedents 
to support it.” ‘Was his lordship’s 
name Swinfen?” asked Beatson. “A 
divorce case, I suppose; and rubbin 
his hands, said, “come, tell us al 
about it.” 

“Not so fast, if you please, his name 
was Thesiger.” ‘A breach of pro- 
mise, then, I suppose; love and fraud, 
the old hue tnen her looks at first, 
then applied the magnifying glass, 
and converted ‘moles’ into mountains, 
or the fortune disappointed him, or 
he saw some other victim he liked 
better.” 

“No, nor breach of promise either, 
for he is a married man.” 

“Oh, I have it, it was the lovely and 
accomplished daughter ;—madelove to 
her—offered the cup of flattery full 
to the brim: she was fool enough to 
believe him, and she drained it to its 
dregs; threw herself into his arms, 
and he ran off with her,—no, that’s 
not the phrase, she eloped with him. 
It was all regular and romantic,— 
post-chaise and four,—devoted lovers, 
—got tired of her, and left her to die 
of a broken heart, and the old lady 
brought a ‘ per quod’ for damages.” 

“T don’t know what you mean b 
‘quod.’ When we used tosend a fel- 
low in the regiment to the black hole, 
we used to call it ‘sending him to 
quod.’ ”» 

“Tf you mean false imprisonment, 
it was nothing of the kind.” 

“What do you call ‘quod?’” 

“Why, a ‘per quod’ is one of those 
numerous fictions that law is made 
up of: it supposes a child to be a ser- 
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vant, and gives an action to the parent 
for abduction, per quod, that is, by 
which means the aforesaid, and be- 
fore-mentioned, above-named parent, 
mother, employer, mistress, and fifty 
other words that mean the same thing, 
lost the work, labour, assistance, and 
services of the young lady, so meta- 
morphosed into a servant. All this 
is written out into an infernal long 
paper, called a ‘brief, as a legal joke. 
So now you know what a ‘per quod’ 
“But what under the sun was it 
about? for you say a certain Mrs. 
Swinfen was concerned in it ; now, if 
he has had any thing to do with a 
woman, legally or illegally, equitably 
or iniquitably, at law or in chancery, 
as plaintiff or defendant, as principal 
or agent, any how or any way that it 
can be described or twisted by law- 
yers, and she has turned on him, and 
ought and scratched him—all I can 
say is,it sarves him right. A woman, 


and a lawyer, what a set-to, eh? how 
they would give lip, and make the 
fur fly between them, wouldn’t they? 
Come, tell us all about the injured 
ent her legal adviser.” 


ell, I will tell you,” said the 
Colonel, “as briefly as I can :—Mrs. 
Swinfen claimed an estate worth 
£50,000, under a will, and the ques- 
tion was, whether the testator was ‘of 
sound disposing mind and memory,’ 
as it is called, when he executed this 
will; if he was, then Madame would 
have it, if not, it would go to the heir- 
at-law. Well, Thesiger (afterwards 
Lord Chancellor), was Mrs. Swinfen’s 
lawyer; the cause came on to be tried, 
and he saw it was going against her, 
80 he compromised the suit for an 
annuity of £1,000 a-year, and the pay- 
ment of the costs by the other side; 
and a very judicious arrangement it 
red, but she refused her consent, 
and repudiated his act. Well, the 
trial was brought on again, and by 
one of those chances that do some- 
times occur, she gained it, and has got 
— of the estate. Now she has 
ught an action against Thesiger for 
the loss she has sustained, by what she 
calls ‘exceeding his authority’ in sett- 
ling the suit,—do you understand!” 
Perfectly.” 

“The cause came on for trial to-day. 
and she lost it, and it was that trial I 
went to hear.” 

“How did she lose it?” 
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“Why, the gun was overcharged 
—_ and damaged the man that ed 
it off. Her lawyer implicated the 
judge, Cresswell, who tried the action 
that was compromised, and charged 
him and Thesiger with combining to- 
gether to do her out of the estate; 
talked of thimbleriggers, and use 
some words implying corruption, op- 
ression, and so on. The jury at once 
ound for Thesiger. Now it appears 
to me, I could have gained that cause 
for Mrs. Swinfen.” 
“Well, what would you have done?” 
“Why, in the first place I would 
have omitted the judge altogether, 
who had as little to do with it as 
had; and instead of abusing Lord 
Chelmsford, I would have extolled 
him to the skies. I should have told 
the jury I was happy to say I had no 
charge to make against my learned 
friend, who was not only one of the 
ablest lawyers at the bar, and one of 
the best judges that ever graced the 
woolsack, as well as one of the most 
upright and agreeable men in the pro- 
fession; but that I thought, with all 
due deference, that he had miscon- 
ceived, in that particular instance, the 
powers and authority of counsel in 
settling a cause, not only without the 
consent, but against the wishes of his 
client. That, however, was a question 
for the court, and they would onl 
have to assess the damages, whic 
would await and follow the decision 
of the bench, on the law. Such a 
course would have insured me a ver- 
dict beyond a doubt. Now, I should 
like Mrs. Swinfen to act on her own 
lawyer’s opinion as to the liability of 
a counsel, and sue him for losing her 
cause, by mismanaging it, which in 
my humble opinion he most undoubt- 
edly did. There would be some fun 
in that ; wouldn’t there, Beatson?” 
“Yes, indeed, there would,” he re- 
= “But, Colonel, it’s a pity you 
adn’t been bred to the law; you 
would have made your fortune at it; 
ou have a knack of putting things 
riefly and plainly, which very few 
lawyers have.” After musing awhile 
thoughtfully, he repeated the name 
“Thesiger,” “Thesiger,” very slowly, 
and remarked, “That name is ve 
familiar to me. I recollect when 
was in the navy (for I entered that 
service first), there was a midshipman 
in our frigate of that name, and a 
rollicking, jolly, good-hearte young 
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fellow he was, too; I wonder what has 
become of him, for I lost sight of him 
after I went into the army, and have 
never heard of him since.” ‘ Lord 
bless you,” said the Colonel, “the 
Lord Chancellor is the same man.” 
“What, little Thesiger Lord Chan- 
cellor!” said the other, springing to 
his feet, with great animation. “You 
don’t say so? Climbing aloft came 
easy to him, it seems; and so now he 
is on the trucklehead,and gota Chan- 
cellor’s wig on,eh? Well, lam right 
glad to hear it. Dear me,” he conti- 
nued, resuming his seat, “it seems 
to me only the other day he was sky- 
larking in the cock-pit, and up to all 
sorts of pranks and devilry. I re- 
collect we once took a Spanish prize, 
loaded with cigars, snuff, and all sorts 
of raw and manufactured tobacco. Of 
course, we youngsters helped ourselves 
most liberally. The snuff was in 
bladders of the size of foot-balls; but 
asnoneof usused that, weamused our- 
selves by shying it about at each 
other. The captain’s clerk, who 


messed with us, was a sneaking sort 
of fellow, and used to curry favour 
with him, by 3 what was 


going on in the cock-pit. So,in order 
to punish him, one night Thesiger and 
I took one of these ‘bladders, cut it 
open, and spread its contents gently 
all over his hammock. When he 
came below, and turned in, as usual, 
with a spring (for he was as active as 
a cat), he sent up a cloud of snuff that 
set him coughing, crying, sneezing, 
and swearing like mad; but the worst 
of it was, it nearly choked the whole 
of us, middies, upon whom it had the 
same effect; and when the officer came 
below, to inquire into the cause of the 
row, he tchee-hee’d and tchee-hee’d 
as bad as any of us; and assoonas he 
opened his mouth to speak, down 
went the snuff into his throat, and 
nearly suffocated him with coughing. 
He could do nothing but swear, stamp 
his feet, and shake his fist at us. 
There was a precious row, as you may 
suppose; but the best fun of all was 
to see the young, sucking lawyer 
threatening to report the clerk for 
trying to stifle us all like rats, by 
attempting to conceal the snuff in his 
hammock. Dear me, how I should 
like to see him again. Oh, Colonel, 
those were happy days we passed 
afloat. I always regret having left 
the navy. I was fond of the sea, and 
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for years after I quitted the service 
used to sleep in a cot, that the swing- 
ing motion might remind me of the 
rolling of the dear old ship, and rock 
me to sleep while thinking of old times 
and of old companions. Thesiger 
Lord Chancellor! Eh? Well, it’s 
better than being laid up as an old 
hulk of an admiral at Greenwich, 
ain’t it? or turned out to grass like a 
worn-out cavalry horse, as I am. 
Come, pass the whisky, and I'll drink 
hishealthinsomegoodtoddy. Many’s 
the glass of grog we’ve had together 
when we were midshipmen. But, 
bless my soul, how hot itis here. As 
you say, I never felt the heat in the 
Jast as I do now,and I never suffered 
so much as I have to-day, even in the 
West Indies (which I think the hotter 
of the two), but once in my life, and 
that was at Barbadoes. In the year 
1819, the 4th, 5th, 9th, and 2ist 
Regiments went out to the West 
Indies. I was in the 2ist, and we 
were stationed at Barbadoes. It was 
a Fusilier Regiment, the officers all 
wore double epaulettes, and were liter- 
ally covered with gold lace. It was 
a crack corps, a thousand strong, and 
we had as much attention paid to us 
as if we were guardsmen. To add 
to our attractions, the officers, with 
one exception, were single men. It 
was what Lord Combermere, the 
Commander-in-Chief, wanted for the 
urpose of display,so he kept us with 
1im at head-quarters, at Barbadoes, 
and the other regiments were distri- 
buted among theislands. Wearrived 
early in the morning, and as soon as 
possible disembarked and marched to 
our barrack. The colonel, asa matter 
of course, immediately proceeded to 
Government House, and made his re- 
pom when, to his astonishment, his 
ordship, who was a disciplinarian of 
the old school, though otherwise a 
a sort of man, forgetting that we 
1ad but just landed from a long voy- 
age, and had not even begun to un- 
pack, and establish ourselves in our 
quarters, informed him that he would 
receive the officers at Government 
House at two o'clock that same after- 
noon! You may easily conceive the 
consternation we were in; it was 
with the greatest difficulty we could 
get at our baggage, and equip our- 
selves full fig in our regimentals in 
time. But it was an order, and we 
were soldiers, and bound to obey the 
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commands of our superior officers, 
and by dint of scolding, fretting, 
working, and sweating, we accom- 
plished it at last; after which we had 
to walk under the broiling sun of that 
tropical climate, one interminable 
long mile to Bridgetown, cased in our 
heavy toggery (the gold lace of which 
nearly put our eyes out), our heads pil- 
loried in the regulation stock, our feet 
adhering to the parched leatherof our 
boots, and ourswordsactually singeing 
our hands. I never had such a march 
in my life. It was enough to have 
killed us all, and it did lay many of 
us up for a long time—in fact, it is a 
wonder it did not send half of us into 
hospital. In those days, and indeed 
until very lately, commanding officers 
seemed to be ignorant that there was 
any other climate in the world than 
that of England; and when we were 
sent abroad we were clad in the same 
manner in the West Indies as in 
Canada. Is it any wonder that the 
mortality in our army is so great? 
We live by order, and die by order. 
What astonished us more than all 
was, that an old campaigner like Lord 
Combermere, a man who had seen so 
much service, and had more experience 
than most men, should have so pertina- 
ciouslyadheredtoroutine. Thelevee, 
like every thing else in this world, came 
to an end at last, but the retreat was 
worse than the advance, for the heat 
became utterly insupportable by three 
o'clock. You would have laughed to 
have seen the extraordinary figures 
we made on our return to quarters ; 
coats were unbuttoned, stocks dis- 
carded, and sashes thrown loose over 
the shoulders. When we reached 
our barracks, we were more dead 
than alive ; sangaree, lemonade, and 
tamarind water, and the fatal punch, 
were called for on all sides, and van- 
ished as quickly as a pool before a 
drove of camels. I had just emerged 
from my bath, and was lying exhaust- 
ed on my bed, when I heard shouts 
of laughter, the shuffling of many 
feet, proceeding from the next room, 
and a dead, heavy, irregular blow on 
the floor, that shook the very doorsand 
windows of the fragile house. Far 
above the din sounded the well known 
Scotch accents of poor Macpherson, 
who was raving like a madman, and, 
as far as I could judge, was hoppin 

about on one leg. ‘ Halloo,’ said I, 
to a brother officer who was passing 
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my door, ‘what’s all that row about? 
‘Only Mac,’ he said, ‘making a few 
“cursory remarks” on our grand tour 
to Government House; his feet have 
so swelled, and the leather so con- 
tracted with the heat, he can’t get 
his boots off. He has four men tug- 
ging at them, and every now and then 
he jumps up in a rage, and stamps 
and roars like a bull.’ ‘Go and cut 
them off,’ I said, ‘he must not com- 
mence life in this country with an in- 
flammation, or he will soon end it 
with yellow jack.’ 

“Poor Mac! hediedsoonafterwards, 
adding another unit to the thousands 
of noble fellows who have fallen vic- 
tims in that fatal climate to regula- 
tion clothing. He was a great fa- 
vourite in the regiment, respected for 
his bravery, and endeared to all by 
his kindness of heart, and inexhaust- 
ible fund of humour. His origin was 
humble, being the son of a small ten- 
ant farmer on the banks of the Tay. 
One night, after having indulged 
rather too freely (for he was a most 
imprudent fellow), he said to me, 
‘Beaty, I hope I shall survive this 
climate, and live to return to Perth- 
shire. J have a mission, and I shan’t 
die happy if I don’t accomplish it.’ 
‘And what is that? I said. ‘ You 
recollect my poor brother, John, don’t 
you, who fell at Waterloo? ‘ Per- 
fectly ; I helped to carry him to the 
rear myself. I suppose you want to 
erect a monument to him.’ ‘No, 
sir, he said, with his eyes glaring 
like those of a tiger, ‘but to pull one 
down, and to horsewhip the man that 
set it up, within an inch of his life.’ 

“*Mac, Mac,’ I said, ‘pray don’t 
excite yourself that way. If you im- 
bibe as freely as you have lately done, 
and suffer your passion to get the 
better of you, depend upon it, you 
will never live tofulfil your “mission,” 
as you call it.’ ‘Well, well, he re- 
plied, ‘for poor dear John’s sake, I 
will keep myself cool. We are poor, 
but that is our misfortune, and not 
our fault. Itis nothing to be ashamed 
of at any rate, eealal by those who 
have as good a pedigree as any family 
in Scotland. t Fo are poor, we 
are pond, Beaty;, and no man living 
shall ever hold us up to the ridicule 
of every idle southerner who can beg 
borrow, or steal a rod to come and 
fish in the Tay.’ 

“Why, who has been doing that?” 
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“* QolinCampbell, the parish school- 
master, he is the scoundrel who did 
it.’ 


“*Ta what way ? 

“*Why, my father put up a monu- 
ment to my brother, and he got Colin 
Campbell to write the epitaph, which 
he did, and had it cut on the stone, 
and there it stands to this day, the 
laughing-stock of the whole country— 


‘John Macpherson was a very remarkable 


person ; 

He stood six feet two without his shoe, 

And he was slew at Waterloo.” 

“*Well,’ I said, ‘the versification 
is ony not very elegant, though 
the epitaph is by no means devoid of 
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truth. Butif you will promise me to 
take better care of yourself, I will 
write you one more worthy of the 
occasion, and more befitting so dis- 
tinguished a member of the Macpher- 
son clan, as your brother. You can 
then obliterate the present doggerel, 
and substitute mine for it. ow. 
good night, don’t drink any more, and 
go to bed.’” 

The last words of Beatson coincid- 
ed with the last puff of my cigar, 
and both Sealand me that it was 
also time for me to retire, and make 
an entry in my journal of “ Black 
jobs and White favours.” 


FRIEDRICH VON HARDENBERG. 


“Tose whom the gods love die 
early” is a mournful saying, old as 
Menander, repeated by Plautus, and 
sadly re-echoed by Quintilian as he 
laments the death of a beloved son. 
It seems indeed as if in the natural 
course of things it must be that “ the 
soonest to ripen should be the first to 
fade ;” and that this is not only the 
necessary, but the best arrangement. 

The reader who knows the works 
of Friedrich Von Hardenberg will 
understand why thesethoughtsshould 
have arisen. 


Carlyle, in the ange Quarterly 


Review, first brought the subject of 
the following remarks before the 
English public.* Since then a third 
volume of Novalis’ Remains has ap- 
peared, and this fact must be pleaded 
as an apology for attempting to add 
to the words of a master critic. 

The story of Hardenberg’s life has 
been told by no less celebrated a wri- 
ter than Tieck. From him chiefly is 
borrowed the narrative with which it 
is necessary that we should be ac- 
quainted before proceeding to Novalis’ 


writ 

The Baron Von Hardenberg, owner 
of some landed property in the “ Graf- 
schaft” of Mansfeld, and Director of 


the Saxon Salt Works, was “a vigo- 
rous, unweariedly active man, of 
strong, open character; a thorough 
German.” He was both brave and 
devout, and thus, though he joined 
himself to the religious community of 
the Moravians, he ever retained a 
fondness for his early profession of 
arms. His wife was “a pattern of 
exalted piety and Christian gentle- 
ness,” able to bear with unflinching 
resignation the cruelest pang that 
adversity has in store for a mother, 
the loss in quick succession of nine 
out of eleven rarely endowed chil- 
dren. 

Such were the parents of Friedrich 
Von Hardenberg, better known by 
his nom de plume of “ Novalis.” He 
first saw the light at the family estate 
in Mansfeld, os 2, 1772. One sis- 
ter had preceded him. Three sis- 
ters and six brothers were born after 
him. The whole family was bound 
together by the strong tie of close af- 
fection ; and each of the young mem- 
bers of it gave promise of great abili- 
ties, and exhibited that happiest of 
all unions, the marriage of the large 
brain to the loving heart. 

Friedrich was a feeble child, not 
suffering from any definite disease 
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but frail. Hewould make no friends. 
His mother, elder sister, and two 
elder brothers constituted the whole 
of the world in which he cared to 
live. When nine years of age a heavy 
sickness fell upon him, which sorely 
wasted his little strength. Yet from 
this bed of pain he rose to a new and 
quickened intellectual and spiritual 
existence. This was the turning 
point of his life. Unfortunately per- 
haps for him, his father, holding a 
Government appointment, was com- 

lled to be frequently from home. 

riedrich’s education was thus left 
entirely to the mother, and he lost the 
robust element which his other parent 
would have implanted, and which 
would have added so much in after 
years to Novalis’ influence. This mo- 
ther was of the gentle pietist school, 
possessing that serene demeanour 
which veils unfathomable depths of 
love. She was dreamy withal, and 
in this respect unlike the more real- 
istic “‘ Frau Aja” of Goethe. 

Thus it was that Novalis grew up 
to write “ Heinrich von Ofterdingen” 
and the “Hymns of the Night.” If 
we cannot understand all that he has 
written let us not blame him, but be 
thankful for what we can comprehend. 
The rose tree may have uses which 
we cannot divine, at least we should 
not complain that the Creator of the 
rose tree has not invariably planted 
in its place the more useful oak. 

The portrait of Novalis prefixed to 
the third volume of his works, exhi- 
bits just such a countenance as the 
reader of his writings would have ima- 
gined. Thereis the forehead, lowand 
wide; eyes, large, full, and dreamy; 
the clearly chiselled lips, the chin 
somewhat weak and effeminate, while 
rich waves of “light brown” hair fall 
about his shoulders. Add to this, as 
Tieck tells us, that he was tall and 
slender, of good proportions, save only 
his hands and feet, which were too 
large, and you have a picture of Fried- 
rich at seventeen. Tieck, who knew 
him some ten years later, says that 
his countenance closely resembled 
that of St. John, as painted by Albert 
Diirer. 


In the year 1789 Friedrich spent 
some months at a gymnasium, and in 
the following spring he went to study 


at Jena. Here he remained till 1792, 
and then, with his brother Erasmus, 
entered at the University of Leipzig; 
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and lastly, in 1793, he immigrated to 
Wittenberg, where he finished his 
studies. 

At this time the trumpet-sound of 
the French Revolution stirred the 
hearts of all men. Friedrich shared 
the general excitement, and would 
have quitted the lecture-room for the 
battle-field had not the united pray- 
ers of his parents prevailed. 

During his university career he 
became acquainted with Friedrich 
Schlegel. They were kindred spirits; 
both belonged to the band of roman- 
ticists, who at the beginning of this 
century marked anew era in German 
literature. A more valuable acquaint- 
ance was Fichte, whose stronger in- 
tellect perhaps saved Novalis from 
the extremes into which Schlegel 
afterwards ran. 

On quitting Wittenberg Novalis 
went to Arnstadt in Thiiringia, and 
studied “ practical affairs” under the 
“Kreis-Amtmann” Just. Spite of 
all the very evident tendencies of his 
disposition, it seems never to have 
been for one moment doubted that 
Friedrich was to follow his father’s 

rofession, with a view probably of 
Somvelier filling his father’s place. 
It is greatly to his credit that he 
studied hard all the necessary dry 
details; and although he never failed 
to convert his knowledge of chemistry 
into some sort of spiritual alchemic 
lore, he did not neglect the more pro- 
saic details of positive science. 

Aninteresting book has been written 
on the “ Loves of the Poets.” It would 
be well if the author appended to the 
next edition statistics of the ages of 
the “ Poets,” and their “ Loves.” In 
most cases it would be found that the 
poet, if a male, began to love at a very 
tender age, and that the object of his 
affections was considerably older than 
himself. Boys, for the most part, love 
women and despise girls ; boyhood 
passed, girlhood is no longer scorned. 

Hardenberg does not appear to 
have gone through this preliminary 
stage. At least the biographer makes 
no mention of such, but shows him, 
at the mature age of twenty-three, 
choosing a “maiden” of the ripe age 
of thirteen. But let Tieck tell this 
part of the story in his own words, 
Carlyle serving as interpreter :— 

‘« It was not very long after his arrival 
at Arnstadt, when in a country mansion 
of the neighbourhood he became ac- 
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quainted with Sophie von K——. The 
first glance of this fair and wonderfully 
lovely form was decisive for his whole 
life. Nay, we may say that the feeling 
which now penetrated and inspired him, 
was the substance and essence of his 
whole life. Sometimes, in the look and 
figure of a child, there will stamp itself 
an expression, which, as it is too an- 
gelic and etherially beautiful, we are 
forced to call unearthly or celestial ; and 
commonly, at sight of such purified and 
almost transparent faces, there comes on 
us a fear that they are too tender and 
delicately fashioned for this life; that 
it is death or immortality which looks 
forth so expressively on us from these 
glancing eyes; and too often a quick 
decay converts our mourntul forebod- 
ing into a certainty. Still more affecting 
are such figures when their first period is 
happily passed over, and they have come 
before us blooming on the eve of maid- 
hood. All persons that have known this 
wondrous loved one of our friend, agree 
in testifying that no description can 
express in what grace and celestial har- 
mony the fair being moved, what beauty 
shone in her, what softness and ma- 
jesty encircled her. Novalis became a 
poet every time he chanced to speak of 
it. She had concluded her thirteenth 
year when he first saw her; the spring 
and summer of 1795 were the blooming 
time of his life. Every hour that he 
could spare from business he spent in 
Griinningen ; and in the fall of that 
same year he obtained the wished-for 

romise from Sophie’s parents.”—Car- 
lyle’s Miscellaneous Essays, vol. ii. p. 65. 
New edition. 


But the tranquil current of Fried- 
rich’s life was now to be sorely ruffled. 
Sophie became seriously ill, and had 
to endure the twofold suffering of 
severe pain and distressing weakness. 
She recovered for a time; and her 
lover was consoled by the opinion of 
her physicians that she was quite 
free from organic disease. For a 
time the hours sped on golden wings. 
Friedrich and Sophie were often to- 
gether. He was just now appointed 
auditor in the same office in which 
his father was director. The only 
drawback to his happiness was the 
continued ill-health of his favourite 
brother and fellow-student, Erasmus. 
Thus passed away the spring of 1796, 
Novalis living generally with his 
family at Weissenfels, butanon making 
excursions to Griinningen. The sum- 
mer was appointed for his marriage ; 
but just when the days were at their 
longest he received the startling in- 
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telligence that Sophie was at Jena, 
and had undergone a surgical opera- 
tion. She would not have him know 
it till all was over ; but now he must 
be told that she was very ill. He 
hastened to her. He found her sorely 
suffering. Still the physician spoke 
cheerfully. But the operation must 
be repeated, and they feared lest her 
feeble powers should give way. 
Bravely the poor patient submitted 
to the knife, Friedrich supporting her. 
In December she expressed a wish to 
return to Griinningen. Novalis per- 
suaded his invalid brother Erasmus 
to accompany her ; he himself was 
compelled to return to Franconia. For 
the next few weeks he journeyed 
backwards and forwards between 
Weissenfels and Griinningen. Unwil- 
lingly he must confess that on each 
visit he found his betrothed weaker; 
Erasmus also was failing day by day. 
It was a mournful family party which 
gathered round the fireside that 
Christmas. Long before the ever- 


greens should again be twined, two 
loving hearts must have ceased to beat. 

The 17th of March was Sophie’s 
fifteenth birthday. Two days after she 


quietly slept away in the arms of her 
sisterand anintimatefriend. Nooneat 
first ventured to tell Friedrich. His 
brother Carl at length broke the sad 
intelligence. The bereaved lover ab- 
ruptly withdrew, and shut himself 
up in his room, where, for three days 
and three nights, he remained alone 
with his great sorrow. He then 
set out for Arnstadt, in order to be 
near the grave in which the young 
sufferer had already been laid. 
Among the few letters of Novalis 
which the editors have given to us, 
is one written to a friend of Sophie’s 
on the third day after her death :— 


‘It is my sorrowful duty,” the letter 
runs, ‘‘to inform you that Sophie is no 
more. After unspeakable sufferings, 
borne in the most exemplary way, she 
died on the 19th of March, at half-past 
ten in the morning. On the 17th March, 
1783, she was born; on the 15th of 
March, 1795, I obtained from her the 
promise that she would be mine. Since 
the 7th of November she has suffered. 
Eight days before her death, I left her 
with the firm conviction that I should 
never see her again. It was more 
than I could bear, to look upon the 
terrible conflict of the gradually 
yielding and once blooming youth, the 
fearful agonies of the blessed one, and 
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to be powerless. This fate I never once 
expected. Only three weeks ago I for 
the first time saw it darken upon me. 
The shades of evening are gathering 
about me while it is yet but early dawn. 
My grief is boundless as my love. For 
three years she has been my hourly 
thought; she alone has kept me to life, 
to my country, to my business. With 
her I am separated from all, for I am 
no longer master of myself. But it is 
evening, and it is for me, since I would 
early take my leave, and since I would 
peacefully rest, and see only benignant 
faces around me, living only in her 
spirit—to be gentle and patient as she 
was.” 


Six weeks later he writes :— 

**T am often with you in thought. I 
live the old past life again in memory. 
Yesterday I was twenty-five years old. 
I was at Griinningen, and I stood by her 
grave. It is a friendly place, shut in 
with a simple white railing, lying apart 
and high. There is still room there. 
The village, with its blossoming gardens, 
slopes round the hill ; and at some points 
the eye is lost in the blue distance.” 


Just four wecks from Sophie’s 
death, Erasmus also was taken. This 
time Friedrich was to be the messen- 
ger of heavy tidings. He writes to 
Carl :— 

“Be comforted: Erasmus has over- 
come. ‘The blossoms of the dear crown 
are dropping one by one, in order to 
bloom there fairer and for ever.” 


At this time Novalis lived only for 
his grief; and it seemed natural to 
him to consider the visible and the 
invisible world as but one. At this 
time, adds Tieck, “his whole being 
floated away in a bright conscious 
dream of a higher existence. At this 
time, too, were sown the seeds of that 
early death which was to rob the 
earth of this her noble and generous 
child.” In the third volume of No- 
valis’ works, we have given to us 
his diary, in which he notes down 
every day, affixing to each the num- 
ber that has elapsed since Sophie’s 
death. Thus he continues, with few 
intermissions, for 110 days. He often 
visits the grave. He chants over it 
Klopstock’s “ Wie sie so sanft ruhn.” 
(How they so softly rest.) He reads 
continually “Wilhelm Meister,” and 
sometimes, (strange medley !) Horace, 
Shakspere, and Young’s “ Night 
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Thoughts.” Sometimes he sheds hot 
tears. At other times his heart is 
cold as ice; then he bitterly reproaches 
himself, for he is happy only when 
he is sorrowful. On the eighty-sixth 
and eighty-seventh days after the day, 
he writes, “She is dead. I die also. 
The world is desolate. Even my phi- 
losophic studies no longer restore 
me.” <A week later he, nevertheless, 
buys some books. Two days after he 
is spectator of a grand procession. 
A fortnight later than this he holds 
an earnest conversation with a friend 
on the subject of suicide. 

There is then an ominous pause. 
The summer passes away—the year 
expires ; but no longer does the hand 
write down in this sacred book the 
wonted words of sorrow, upbraiding, 
despair. 

Can you not foretel the rest ? 

“To die, to sleep,— 

No more,—and by a sleep to say we end 

The heartache, and the thousand natural 

shocks 

That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished !” 


Yet stay! Is there no other escape 
than this? Let me tell my story and 
you shall see. 

In the December of this year, 1797, 
the year of Sophie’s death, Friedrich 
went to Freyberg. Here he became 
acquainted with the illustrious Wer- 
ner, and by him was induced to re- 
turn to his old studies, physics and 
mining. At Freyberg, too, he learnt 
to know Julie von Ch——. You are 
shocked. The novelist has no right 
to violate all the canons of his art. 
But que voulez vous? Would you 
have a man wear crape for ever—a 
young man, too, with large spiritual 
eyes, light-brown curling locks, and 
tall, well-proportioned figure? What 
says the “old lord” Lafeu, who, doubt- 
less, had had experience in broken 
hearts, and knew that there was such 
a thing as a junction so neat that the 
fracture would never be found out? 
“Moderate lamentation is the right of 
the dead; excessive grief the enemy 
to the living.”* Surely one hundred 
and ten days is “moderate” lamenta- 
tion, to say nothing of divers pilgrim- 
ages to the little grave—the friendly 
spot with its “simple white railing,” 
where there was “room for another.” 


* All’s Well that ends Well.—Act i. scene i. 
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Moreover, whether moderate or not, 
be pleased to remember that this nar- 
rative is not a novel, but a veritable 
history ; a dry matter of fact biogra- 
phy, and not a romance after the 
“Bride of Lammermoor.” “It may 
seem strange,” Tieck niiively remarks, 
‘to those who were not his intimate 
friends, that Novalis should have 
loved Julie in this year, 1798. But 
Sophie, as we can see in his works, 
remained the centre point of his 
thoughts; as departed he honoured 
her yet more than when she was near 
him visibly; but he believed that 
amiability and beauty could in some 
measure supply her loss.” And truly 
Tieck is right, after all; for what says 
Goethe ? 

‘* Leben muss man und lieben, es endet Leben 

und Liebe; 
Schnittest du, Parze, doch nur beiden die 
Fiiden zugleich.” 

And since Novalis had made up his 
mind to “live,” he must fain “love.” 
The widower who marries pays a com- 
pliment to his deceased wife. This is 
a precisely similar case; and if we 
would rightly interpret Friedrich’s 
conduct, we should draw two conclu- 
sions. 

lst. How lovable Sophie must have 
been that Friedrich was induced to 
try his fortune with Julie. 

2nd. How large a heart Friedrich 
must have had that he was capable of 
loving both Sophie and Julie. 

Henceforth the “ Zagebuch’’ (for it 
is commenced again in April, 1798) is 
somewhat confused. The two “Maid- 
ens” are mentioned in turn. Some- 
times together. Once he writes, “I 
feel for Sophie religion, not love. 
Absolute eh fuenoees of > 
h grounded upon faith, is reli- 
gion 


Novalis is successful in his second 
suit. At this time he writes, “Faith 
and Love,” “ Pollen of Flowers,” “The 
Disciples at Sais,” and other frag- 
ments. 

In the spring of 1799, Friedrich 
obtained promotion. At this time he 
made frequent visits to Jena, where 
he learnt to know Wilhelm Schlegel, 
Schelling, and his biographer Tieck. 
After the marriage of his eldest sister 
he withdrew to a “lonely place in the 
golden fields of Thiiringia, at the foot 
of the Kyffhiuser Mountain ;” and in 
this seclusion a great part of “Ofter- 
dingen” was composed. The book 
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went on bravely throughout the spring 
and early summer of 1800. Every 
thing seemed to brighten around him. 
His writings met with the approba- 
tion of his friends, and his powers 
seemed to grow with their use. Now, 
too, he was looking forward to his 
marriage. His house was prepared ; 
and Julie had promised to become his 
bride in August. He was about to 
set out on his last visit to his betroth- 
ed, when he was seized with spitting 
of blood. The wedding was postponed ; 
and Friedrich went with his parents 
and his brother Carl to Dresden. The 
former left him to visit their married 
daughter. Fortunately Carl remained 
behind ; for the hemorrhage returned, 
and the physicians declared their pa- 
tient incurable. Julie now came to 
support him, as he had formerly sup- 
ported Sophie. As he became weaker, 
the wish grew strong in him to travel 
to some southerly climate ; but he was 
sronounced unfit for such a journey. 

hus the year passedaway. The first 
month of the new century found him 
longing to return to Weissenfels ; thi- 
ther he proceeded at the end of Janu- 
ary. His little strength now waned 
from day to day. Yet he suffered no 
ain, but was able to write some 
Sone and sonnets; he alsoread much; 
chiefly the works of Zinzendorf and 
Lavater—and the best of all books. 
The nearer he drew to his end, the 
more confident he felt of recovery. 
“Tf I could but get stronger;’ how 
often have those words pierced the 
souls of loving watchers, who have 
known well what this painless weak- 
ness is—known that it is a weakness 
unto death. 

On the 21st of March he was over- 
joyed to see his oldest friend, Friedrich 
Schlegel. The two talked earnestly 
together, chiefly of their projected 
writings. On the 25th he awoke at 
six in the morning, and having read 
for a while and breakfasted, his bro- 
ther played upon the piano. The pa- 
tient sunk into a peaceful slumber, 
and woke to be with God and Sophie. 

“Thus,” says Tieck, “before he had 
completed his twenty-ninth year, died 
our friend, in whom we know not 
which most to admire and love—his 
extended knowledge, his philosophic 
om. or his poetic talent. . . . 

ithout vanity, without pedantic 

ride, free from all affectation and 
ypocrisy, he was a genuine, true 
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man, the purest and most beautiful 
incarnation of ahigh, immortal spirit.” 

Poor widowed Julie !—a widow be- 
fore a wife. It was now for her to 
learn what Friedrich had learnt four 
years ago— 


“God gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us. But when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone.” 


Not for very long, let us trust. Fried- 
rich had left her an example. We 
will hope that she followed it, and that 
before the year of mourning was ex- 
pired she consoled herself as he did. 
Thus far for the man. And now 
what of his works? Trulyit is diffi- 
cult to form a correct estimate. In 
Germany they have learnt to appre- 
ciate them, partly perhaps because 
they cannot altogether understand 
them. That which we, who boast not 
Novalis’ mystical insight, can see, we 
love and admire. His aphorisms are 


often sparkling, nearly always pro- 

found. Many times a truth shines 

through them bright as the star of the 

Euipheny. 
e 


is deeply reverential in an age 
of mocking unbelief. He cares not 
to rush in with fools, knowing that 
where such come the very Holy of 
Holies becomes a place all common 
and unclean. His is not the super- 
ficial gaze satisfied that it has com- 
ary the universe at one glance. 
ther he will take up the meanest 
stone, too ugly for the little child to 
build into its fairy grotto, and seek to 
find a meaning there—a history anda 
prophecy. 

In studying the works of Novalis, 
the reader is constantly reminded of 
Aubrey de Vere’s noble “Hymn to the 
Meek” — 


“The single Eye alone can see 
All truths around us thrown.” 


Novalis, we have been told, was a 
“genuine, true man.” He was “free 
from vanity and hypocrisy.” His was 
the “Single Eye.” But to descend to 

iculars. 


The first volume of the “Schriften” 
contains “Heinrich von Ofterdingen,” 
of which mention has been already 
made. This piece remains unfinished ; 
and in his last illness its author ex- 
pressed his intention of rewriting the 
whole of it. Itisataleofasomewhat 
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rambling character, and was intended 
to be the “Apotheosis of Poetry.” 
The “Hymns to the Night,” with 
which the second volume commences, 
are obscurely solemn, mystically grand. 
There is a wealth of words and power 
of expression in them which make us, 
as we read, believe that we are listen- 
ing to some involved, but stately 
music. “The Disciples at Sais” are 
at present unfathomed—perhapsthey 
are not unfathomable. The “Spiri- 
tual Songs” and the “Fragments” are 
specialfavourites. Three of the former 
Miss Winkworth has already made 
known to the English reader, as we 
will find by turning to the hymns in 
the first songs of “Lyra Germanica” 
for the first Sunday after Easter and 
the eighteenth Sunday after Trinity, 
and to the second series, p.40. Many 
of them are now incorporated into the 
German “Hvangelisches Gesangbuch,” 
and are sung publicly by whole con- 
gregations in a way that only a Ger- 
man congregation can and does sing. 
Biilow, one of the editors of the third 
volume of Novalis’ writings, mentions 
the following incident in connexion 
with these “Geistliche Lieder.” 

The Baron Von Hardenberg (father 
of Novalis), though a kind parent, and 
interested in all the employments of 
his children, yet allowed them very 
much to follow their own devices. He 
had noticed the poetical disposition of 
Friedrich, but had never cared to in- 
quire how far this disposition deve- 
loped itself. One day, after his son’s 
death, he went into one of the Mo- 
ravian churches, where they sang “a 
wonderfully spiritual song, which he 
had never heard before, but by which 
he was deeply moved. The service 
ended, he left the church, and asked 
with inward emotion of a friend what 
was that splendid hymn which had 
been sung, and who was the author 
of it?’ “What!” was the astonished 
reply; “do you not know that your 
own son wrote it?’ 

The following we offer as a very 
imperfect rendering of one of Novalis’ 
shorter hymns :— 

* When in heavy, tearful hours 
Our feeble hearts are over-worn; 
When weakness wastes our little powers, 


And fear makes chant sorrow's thorn; 

When thinking on the loved ones taken, 
What eare and anguish ence were theirs, 

No beam of hope, then gently breaking, 
Shines through the blinding cloud of tears, 
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“ Ah, then, the Comforter draws nigh— 
His mighty love is very near; 

With eyes upraised to His bright sky, 

We see, with vision strong and clear, 

His angel bring the cup of Life ; 

And whispering softly in our ear 

Sweet words of peace, calm all our strife, 

And in their blessed rest we share.” 

The “Fragments” are probably little 
known to the reader. Some few of 
the best were translated by Mr. Carlyle 
in the essay referred to above. They 
are very weighty, and full of meaning. 
It seems as though each contained 
materials enough for a dozen sermons 
of a very superior class to what we, 

or habitantes in sicco, are fated to 

ear from Sunday to Sunday. 

Tieck likens Novalis to Dante. 
Carlyle more justly calls him the 
German Pascal. He was not en- 
dowed with the dramatic power of 
the Italian, but he did possess all the 
depth, and what, for want of a bet- 
ter word, may be termed the pensive- 
mess of the Frenchman. Pascal is 
often grand in his “ Thoughts.” No- 
valis, too, is grand when, like Pascal, 
he is most simple. It is difficult to 
mention any English writer who may 
compare with him. Shelley has some 
_— of contact. Both Shelley and 

ovalis were deeply imbued with 
mysticism; each was gifted with a 
wonderful wealth of words, and dealt 
in the same impassioned language. 
But in other particulars the two are 
wide asunder as the poles. Shelley, 
it must be confessed, after all the al- 
lowances which Christian charity 
can make, was a blasphemer. No- 
valis was a most devout believer. 
We carefully withhold from the 
youthful reader many of the writings 
of the Englishman. There is not a 
line written by the German which 
may not be perused with perfect 
safety. The contrast may be summed 
up ina word. Shelley is the author 
of “Queen Mab.” Novalis wrote 
that most touching hymn, “ Was wér’ 
ich ohne dich gewesen?” (What had 
I been if Thou wert not ?*) 

We will not test the literary merits 
of Novalis upon the mere dictum of 
the reviewer. Let him speak for 
himself. 

“The heart is the key of the world 
and of life. Man lives in a helpless 


Von Hardenberg. 


* See Lyra Germanica.—First series, page 96. 
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condition, so that he may love and be 
indebted to others. Through imper- 
fection he is made subject to the in- 
fluence of his fellows; and this strange 
influence is the end. In sickness 
alone others can or ought to help us. 
So from this point of view Christ is 
every way the Key of the World.” 
Novalis is no Gnostic, no ascetic of 
the Simon Stylites race ; for, he says, 
“There is but one Temple in the 
World, the Body of Man. Nothing 
is holier than that high form. Bend- 
ing before men is a reverence done to 
this revelation inthe flesh. Wetouch 
heaven when we lay our hand upon a 
human body.” He shares Jean Paul’s 
love for the young; he deems that 
“where children are is a golden 
age.” He has a high opinion of poets 
and their vocation; he holds that 
“The poet can better understand na- 
ture than the most scientific head:” 
that “ poetry heals the wounds which 
the understanding has inflicted,” and 
that “the more poetical a man is, the 
more truthful he is.” The truly ar- 
tistic mind is not effeminate, for ‘the 
artist stands upon the man as the sta- 
tue upon the pedestal.” “ Know- 
ledge,” he deems, “is only one-half, 
faith is the other.” It would seem, 
though, as if the opposite to faith 
were often necessary to correct false 
impressions, and to reduce men and 
things to their proper dimensions, 
thus,“ When we see a giant we look 
at the position of the sun and consider 
whether it is not the shadow of a 
pigmy that appearstous.” For want 
of which consideration, we may add, 
it has often happened that the small 
men in the decline of art or literature 
have got themselves placed with the 
giants that stood proudly erect at 
noontide. ‘“ Woman,” says our au- 
thor, “is the symbol of goodness and 
beauty; man, of truth and justice.” 
“ Fear (furcht) is the sign of a praise- 
worthy quality,reverence (ehrfurcht).” 
English hauteur is well represented in 
the aphorism, “every Englishman is 
an island.” In the school of sorrow 
Novalis learnt the truth of Lavater’s 
words, “Deep sighs of the heart 
are sure steps towards heaven,” 


and said, “Men should be proud of 
Every sorrow is a re- 


their sorrows. 
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membrancer to us of our high rank.” 
“ Misfortunes are a call from God. 
Only by misfortunes can man become 
holy ; for this cause were the saints 
of old overwhelmed by misfortune.” 
3y the “little grave, the friendly 
spot” he may have said, “ Life is the 
beginning of death. Life is for the 
sake of death. Death is at once be- 
ginning and ending—separation and 
closer union at once.” Perchance the 
first rumours of revolution suggested 
to him the thought which Carlyle has 
made a household word: “ We are 
near awakening when we dream that 
we dream.” While he must have 
continually found that “ philosophy 
is properly home sickness; the wish 
to be everywhere at home.” Novalis 
was not the man to make a “ Dutz- 
bruder” of every stranger. “Shame 
is a feeling of profanation. Friend- 
ship, love, and religion should be 
treated mysteriously. Only in rare 
moments of confidence should we 
silently converse with ourselves there- 
on. Thereare many things too sacred 
to be thought of, much more to be 
spoken of.” 

History was with him a very favour- 
ite study. Hisaphorismsonthissubject 
are many and profound. He looked 
upon himself and all men then living 
as placed at the “confluence of two 
eternities,” the past and the future. 
We, living in these troublous times, 
may readily repeat his words: “ We 
bear the burdens of our fathers even 
as we have inherited their possessions. 
Thus men live in the past and the 
future, and nowhere less than in the 
present.” And lastly for a solemn 
word ona subject too often lightly 
thought of :—‘ Marriage is a great 
mystery. Marriage with us is a vul- 
garized mystery. Alas for us that 
our choice lies only between marriage 
and solitude: two extremes ; yet how 
few men are capable of a true mar- 
riage ; how few also can bear solitude. 
There are unions of all kinds. Mar- 
riage is an endless union. Is woman 
man’s goal, and is woman herself 
without a goal?” 

These are but the crumbs that fall 
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from Novalis’ well-spread table. They 
will give our readers but a poor idea 
of the goodly feast in store for them 
if they choose to become Novalis’ 
guests, only (itis fair to caution them) 
not every dainty will suit them ; let 
them pass by such, grateful for the 
abundance of which they may par- 
take. 

These remarks will be fitly closed 
by adiscriminating criticism borrowed 
from the author of “ Hours with the 
Mystics,” by the Rev. R. A. Vaughan. 

“The suggestive and sparkling 
aphorisms of Novalis should be read 
with due allowance. Some contain 
admirable thoughts pointedly ex- 
pressed. Others are curiously per- 
verse or puerile. Now they breathe 
the lofty stoical spirit we find in 
Schleiermacher’s monologues. Pre- 
sently Fichte seems forgotten: the 
strain of Titanic self-assertion is re- 
laxed, and Novalis languidly reclines 
with the lotos-eater among the flow- 
ers. In one page life is but ‘a battle 
and a march,’ in another, the soul’s 
activity is an eating poison; love, a 
sickness; life, the disease of the 
spirit—a brief fever, to be soothed by 
the slumber of mystical repose, and 
healed at last by healthful, restful 
death. In this latter mood he woos 
the sleepy abstraction of the oriental 
mysticism. Action is morbid in his 
eyes, to dream is to overcome. All 
activity ceases,’ he says, ‘when know- 
ledge enters.’ Thecondition of know- 
ledge is Kudzemonia—saintly calm of 
contemplation. Such is the aspira- 
tion dimly discernible through the 
florid obscurity of the ‘Hymns to 
Night.’ Shutting out the garish 
outer world of the actual, forgetting 
all its tinsel glories and its petty 
pains, the enthusiast seems to rise 
into that mystic meditative night 
whose darkness reveals more truth 
than the searching brightness of the 
daylight, and in whose recesses his 
transported spirit celebrates its bri- 
dal with the queen of heaven—the 
zesthetic Mary, the eternal beauty.” 
(Vol. ii pp. 303-4). 

E. §S. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN PRAYERS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


THE reason of a woman’s poetry being 
generally true to nature and human- 
ity, so far as she touches it, is that 
she is throughout tender ; for tender- 
ness is a deep characteristic of truth. 
For example : a woman writing of a 
child or a sufferer is almost invariably 
happy in her expressions. No learn- 
ing, no peculiarity of life, can divest 
her of this. Few women have had 
so decided an education as Mrs. 
Browning ; yet how perfect, how 
delicately close to human nature is 
the scene with Marion’s child in 
Aurora Leigh. And so, though a 
woman may not suggest to us strong 
or metaphysical thought, yet within 
her own limits she is true. This is 
the cause why female poetry is always 
worth reading once. 

But when a woman has gone be- 
yond this, and not content with edu- 
eating her heart, trains her intellect, 
and by its help cultivates her imagina- 
tion, then her poetry becomes, like 
that of Mrs. Hemans, a household 
word. This is the excellence of Mrs. 
Alexander. She has ennobled ima- 
gination, whose source is in the heart, 
with the culture of reason. She has 
pruned that luxuriance of images, 
that wild growth of unchosen words 
which producing want of dignity and 
weight of thought, are the great and 
common faults of Poetasters. She 
has studied expression, and added a 
metrical training to her natural power 
of rhythm, and the result is a volume 
of poems which the world will wel- 
come. 

It is always difficult to review a 
number of detached poems. The 
critic has no settled foundation to 
build his thoughts upon. No sooner 
has he erected a little edifice of praise 
or censure on one subject, than he is 
obliged to begin another. There- 
fore to concentrate a review on a 
book of this class, we must lay a 
foundation of our own ; and the first 
which has occurred to us is to inves- 
tigate the general characteristics of 
Mrs. Alexander’s genius. These we 


will illustrate from her poems, and 
thus we may hope to give the public 
a fair conception of her book. 

We begin with womanliness. These 
poems are een in the highest 
and truest sense. There is no false 
sentiment ; there is no morbid per- 
version of feminine powers. er 
idea of self-sacrifice is not wrought 
into a false image of the virtue, as 
the French authors have attempted. 
Her idea of justice is not pushed be- 
yond the limits of human infirmity. 
Her tenderness is not degraded into 
a weak excuse of wrong. Her sym- 
pathy does not degenerate into mere 
philanthropy. In a word—her feel- 
ings are not the guide either of her 
reason or her conscience. With this 
preface we proceed to the poems. 

It is womanliness which sees in 
“Southey’s” grave no lonely spot, 
but a hallowed hillock haunted b 
the love of winds and sunbeams. It 
is womanlike to feel that he was not 
dead, but only sleeping, while nature 
led all her handmaids forth to soothe 
his slumber: she could not but feel 
that all around was sympathizing 
with the poet's heart ; that all the 
heights, and clouds, and waters were 
beautiful for him. It was womanlike 
to make the poet in his grave the 
centre, the heart, of the landseape—to 
feel that round it rose the religion of 
nature— 


“ By that green grave where daisies grew, 
In Nature's own cathedral laid.” 


But Mrs. Alexander rises to a far 
higher strain of poetry in the m 
on Mrs. Hemans’ grave. These lines, 
some of the best in the book, are full 
of true and noble thinking. Escap- 
ing from the girlish sentiment, beau- 
tiful as it always is, however com- 
mon, of the poet finding fittest rest in 
the shade of gentle trees, and with 
the violet on his tomb, she turns and 
contemplates the grave of Mrs. He- 
mans, lying amid the city’s roar and 
surge of men, asa higher and a truer 
thought. For the loftiest singers 
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have interpreted men rather than 
nature. So with our authoress :— 
“ Let the poet lie among his brothers, 
Where great words of Christian truth 
shall be; 
He that hath most fellowship with others 
Is most Christ-like in his sympathy. 


“And all Nature’s charms, the bright, the 
real 
Are but shadows, though they live and 
move; 
Of his own more beautiful ideal, 
Of his dream of purity and love.” 


Womanlike, too, is her dislike of 
conceiving any thing as utterly alone. 
The Dutch seaman’s skeleton found 
by Lord Dufferin, lying open to the 
air on a little tongue of icy land, sug- 
gests to her a happy subject for a 
poem ; and she paints around him 
the everlasting ice, and coruscating 
skies, as he slumbered where 

—*“ Only the shy reindeer made 

In the black moss a trace, 


Or the white bears came out and play'd 
In sunshine by the place.” 


But, in her pity, she cannot leave him 
there, but weaves around him, in 
imaginative fancy, the dreams of 
home and the love of women. 
Womanlike, too, is her sympathy, 
and when that is so deep as to get 
into the heart of things, there it rises 
into imagination, a tropic river flow- 
ing deep and wide. She sees it as 
it were Leet in calm, and says— 
“The very beat of the broad river 
Is even as a silent heart ;” 


anorthern rock, beaten by the Atlantic 
surge! She watches it: as she gazes, 
to her it grows— 

“ Where such, a giant fast asleep, 

Lay folded in his purple cloak 
Upon a purple deep” — 
the solitude of the sea. She enters 
the mariner’s heart, and the loneliness 
of the deep ocean is thus forcibly 
given :— 
“ His ship has drifted to the gale, 
Where, many a night,the full round moon 


Saw but herself and that white sail 
O’er all the central ocean strewn.” 


But the noblest example of ima- 
gination in the book occurs in the 
second part of the Legend of the 
Golden Prayers. Mrs. Alexander is 
describing the woodland, and thus she 
pierces to the very heart of forest 
scenery :— 
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“ For the shadow of the forest lay 
On the crush’d heart of the forest maid; 
Glorious sunshine, and the light of day, 
And the blue air of long summers play'd 
Ever in the green tops of the trees :— 
Down below were depths and mysteries, 
Dim perspectives, and a humid smell 
Of decaying leaves and rotting cones ; 
While, far up, the wild bee rung her bell, 
And the blossoms nodded on theirthrones.” 


For the forest is not only the home 
of joy and light, of racing leaves and 
flying sunshine—that were but a half 
description ; but the home, also, of 
sorrow and darkness, where the 
mournful moan of homeless sounds is 
in the trees, and the gloom of the 
stillness of night lies heavier in the 
gladesthan on the open downs;—isnot 
only the home of life, where a myriad 
of flying creatures rejoice, and where 
the spring is abroad among the 
branches, but also the very habitation 
of decay and death, of leaves which 
rot into a humid soil, and living 
things which perish in a day—holds 
within it not only lessons which all 
men may read, but also strange weird 
mysteriesand speechless horrors which 
curdle and hush the heart; and this 
last none have so deeply felt as the 
Germans. Géethe’s ballad of the 
Erl King is a matchless expression of 
this human feeling of the forest. Who 
that has ever read has ever forgotten 
the knight’s midnight ride through 
the forest which girdled the cottage 
where Undine lived, when every tree 
was writhing into mocking forms, 
and strange shapes of wickedness 
lived in every branch. 

Notonly in the lines already quoted, 
but in the description which begins 
the second part of this legend, we 
recognise Mrs. Alexander’s feeling of 
the double nature of the forest’s ex- 
pression of itself in us. There she 
describes— 


‘* Where the twisted path is rough and red, 
The huge tree trunks, with their knotted 
bark, 
In and out, stand up on either side”— 


the dark arches, and the contrasting 
brightness of a delicate little glade. 
“A little patch of purest green 
vn when in the spring the flowers un- 
o > 
Lieth a long gleam of blue and gold 


Hidden in the heart of the old wood.” 


But in this solitude she will not 
leave us: it is too terrible both in 
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ugliness and beauty without huma- 
nity; and so there lies amid a “ wider 
space’ — 

* A plot of open ground 


Whence the blind old woodman hears the 
surge 


Of the sea of leaves that toss their foam 
Of white blossoms round his lowly home, 
Whose poor thatch, amid that living mass 
Of rich verdure, lieth dark and brown, 
Like a lark’s nest, russet in the grass 
Of a bare field on a breezy down.” 


How felicitous and fresh is the clos- 
ing simile. 

And if imagination may be said to 
be that which adorns the common, or 
penetrates through the unpoetical 
outward to the inward poetry, then 
the last verse of the poem, entitled 
“ Sorrow on the Sea” is imaginative— 


“ Then bring her back where burden’d Clyde 
Round many a lashing wheel raves white.” 


The scene is made poetical. The 
river, like a strong man, is burdened 
by the weight of shipping,—the poet- 
ical of steam is seized in the words 
“lashing wheel” power, unweariness, 
rapidity ; and it is not the discoloured 
stream, but the gleaming madness of 
the foam, which the poet pictures to 
our view. Apropos of the poem—as 
a work of art—it would have been 
much better had the two last verses 
been altogether omitted. They are an 
incumbrance. Before, however, we 
leave it for some time, we instance 
from it another example of imagina- 
tive power— 


* The feathery clouds 
Lie loosened on the distant hills.” 


No one who has watched the lifting 
of a flock of vapours from the sides of 
a mountain, “shepherded by the 
slow, unwilling wind,’ but must at 
once recognise the imaginative pene- 
tration of the word “loosened.” It 
is exactly the right term. For the 
clouds when rising after rain always 
appear first to shake themselves free 
from the side of the hill, still keeping, 
however, its outline, and to lie, seem- 
ingly, at the distance from it of a 
yard, so that we imagine it possible to 
walk in a clear space, and touch the 
mountain with one hand, and the 
cloud mass with the other. It is when 
that condition takes place, and gene- 
rally not till then, that the mist lifts. 
That is what is painted for us by the 
word loosened. 





Another characteristic of Mrs. 
Alexander’s genius is felicity of ex- 
pression. No natural gift is worth 
any thing without accurate and steady 
training. No class of artists neglect 
culture so much as second-rate poets. 
They do not revere their gift suffi- 
ciently—they use it with pride—for 
themselves, and do not feel that it is 
not theirs—for self—but theirs for 
all the world. It needs the solemnity 
of that thought, and the dignity of 
that motive, to impel a second-rate 
poet to careful training, and the high- 
est praise is due to our authoress for 
her manifest cultivation of her natu- 
ral gift. A few instances of this feli- 
citous and condensed expression will 
not be out of place. Here is a beau- 
tiful contrast drawn by a father over 
his daughter’s grave, between her 
youthful health and her sad decline, 
and both thoughts linked to his na- 
tive land by a few graceful touches. 
“ Ever a short, low cough I hear, 

There lies in mine a thin, small hand; 

Or a voice singeth in mine ear; 

‘The voice that haunted the old land. 
“ When that brave mountain breeze of ours 
That dash’d the scent from golden furze, 
And swept across the heather flowers, 
Touched not a brighter cheek than hers.” 


The character of Mrs. Hemans’ 
poetry is given in a line— 
* And the wind in the tall trees should lend 


er 
Musical delight on stormy days, 

With a sound half-chivalrous, half-tender, 
Like the echo of her own wild lays.” 


Taste is thus happily described— 
* For what is taste, but the heart’s earnest 
striving 
After the beautiful in form and thought, 
From the pure past a nicer sense deriving, 
And ever by fair nature taught.” 


The “Irish Mother’s Lament” for 
her sons in a far land, is imagined with 
great delicacy; and if any one should 
wish, after a course of hacknied non- 
sense on the Princess Royal’s mar- 
riage, to cheer his heart with some- 
thing fresh, poetical, pictorial, with 
something which touches the exact 
points to be touched, let him read the 
“Royal Bridal” in this book. 

We pass on to another character- 
istic — religious feeling. For Mrs. 
Alexander’s religion is no name, but 
a universal and inward power; is no 
sentiment which it is pretty to intro- 
duce, and effective, as the peroration, 
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so to speak, of a poem, but with her 
an essence, without which all things 
are dull. To her God’s presence is 
felt in the universe, from the smallest 
leaf to the blaze of the star Sirius. 
The description of the poor woman 
whom the Lady Beata had taught 
from “her Gospel,” and of her simple 
recognition of Christ in all the forest 
landscape, is exquisite. 

The hymns, however, are the worst 
writing in the book. The scene- 
painting of the death of Christ, in 
which we hoped Mrs. Alexander would 
not have indulged, is a degradation 
to the sufferer. The cross in itself 
was no infamy to the spotless One. 
It was not the nail which pierced His 
hands—it was the iron which entered 
into His soul that drew from Him 
that exceeding bitter ery. 

Mrs. Alexander has yet another 
characteristic: it is her deep sense of 
the connexion between Nature and 
Humanity. She has expressed this 
thus :— 

“From Nature’s beauteous outward things, 

What gleams of hidden life we win! 

For still the world without us flings 

Strong shadows of the world within.” 


Now these analogies are often car- 
ried too far; Nature is made into 
Humanity, and the result is that poets 
who are not so appear Pantheistic. 
The reason of this is, that the dignity 
of the human element is not suttici- 
ently recognised. But in our author’s 
poetry this is not so: she marks the 
want of joy and suffering in Nature. 
She sees that what seems thus in Na- 
ture is in reality only ourselves pro- 
jecting on the world without. She 
feels that we have no greater dignity 
than our capacity of suffering. 

But Nature has yet another office, 
one which has ever been to poets a 
mine of wealth. It is founded on the 
truth that the Author of Nature is 
also the Author of Humanity. God 
speaks through the dumb universe to 
man; and we understand the silent 
words, because he who made the 
worlds has given usa mind similar in 
kind, though not in degree, to His. 
Owing to this likeness, the things seen 
voice forth to us the things unseen, 
and from all outward life we can draw 
deep lessons for our inward spirit. 
Mrs. Alexander has felt this strongly. 
Every poetic heart must feel and tell 
it to the world. One poem especially, 
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which we quote for its finish and 
roundness of expression, is based on 
her consciousness of this :— 


** Waves, waves, waves, 
Graceful arches, lit with night’s pale gold, 
Boom like thunder through the mountain 
roll’d, 
Hiss and make their music manifold, 
Sing, and work for God along the strand. 


Leaves, leaves, leaves, 
Beautiful by autumn’s scorching Lreath, 
Ivory skeletons, carven fair by death, 
Fall and drift at a sublime command. 


Thoughts, thoughts, thoughts, 
Breaking, wave-like, on the mind’s strange 
shore, 
Rustling, leaf-like, through it evermore, 
O, that they might follow God’s good hand!” 


In another poem she guards this 
method of analogy from mistake. For 
some think that the comparison of 
these relations is sufficiently strong 
to be accepted as positive proof of 
spiritual truths. Men have attempted 
to establish the reality of a resurrec- 
tion by the analogies of spring, and 
the chrysalis opening into a butterfly. 
But these do not prove the immortal 
life of form, they only render it pro- 
bable, and serve to confirm the truth 
when once it has been received. Use- 
less as proof, they are useful as helps 
of faith. In the lines we quote our 
readers may see how the philosophy 
of this may be touched into poetry :— 
“Silent as snow from his airy chamber, 

ware on the earth drops the wither’d 
eaf, 

Silentiy back on the heart of the dreamer, 

Noticed of none, falls the secret grief. 


Yet ye deceive us, beautiful prophets ; 
For, like one side of an ocean shell 

Cast by the tide on a dripping sand-beach, 
Only a half of the truth ye tell. 


Much of decadence and death ye sing us; 
Rightly ye tell us earth’s hopes are vain ; 

But of the life out of death no whisper, 
Saying, ‘ We die, but we live again.’” 


The last characteristic we shall 
mention is gracefulness. It is this 
which marks the book especially. It 
is graceful in its strength, and grace- 
ful even in its weaknesses. It has no 
rugged vigour, like an oak of cen- 
turies which braves and bends not to 
the blast; but delicate power, like 
the hardy silver-columned birch which 
waves in infinite gracefulness, tri- 
umphant and beautiful in the centre 
of the storm. 
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THE topographical features of the 
olden time in the leading cities of the 
empire constitute an important ele- 
ment in archeology. In these, illus- 
trating as they do the traditions of a 
people, the story of progress is best 
. Society in the provinces, com- 
monly by a gentle process, takes shape 
from the course of events in great 
cities. Almost invariably throughout 
the history of every country, those 
movements which influenced the race 
may be found to have had origin in 
the latter. Excitements causing em- 
— to quake to their foundations 
ave passed unheeded over the heads 
of the rustics dwelling not half a-score 
leagues from the scene of the city’s 
turmoil. Brilliant strokes in states- 
manship and strides in science only 
become accommodated to the circum- 
stances of the community at large 
after the great populations have been 
agitated by them. This was truer 
before modern rapidity of communi- 
cation, and the agency of the printing 
press in spreading a cheap and whole- 
some literature, imperialized remoter 
districts, and made the kingdom, as it 
were, one vast city, of which the 
separate towns are only so many 
different streets, and the railways a 
"7 of parish omnibus system. 
till, among the streets and lanes of 
our Babylons must we go to witness 
the endurance and triumphs of the 
master-thinker—the struggle between 
opposing principles of truth and false- 
beed—the elaboration of social experi- 
ments—the hot conflict of politics, 
and the caprices of fashion, which 
mould the character, and determine 
the happiness of the people. To those 
puzzling mazes of brick and mortar 
the contemplative eye turns with 
culiar interest. There are sermons 
in other stones than the smooth, shin- 
ing pebbles of the brook, or the rocks 
on which the geologist moralizes. To 
stand aside and gaze upon the tide of 
human beings surging with ceaseless 
alacrity and variety through our 
test thoroughfares, is to receive 
impressions of nature and of things 
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moresolemnizing, more practical, more 
poetical too, than can be experienced 
on the brow of the mountain or the 
skirts of the broad and lucid land- 
scape. Admiration of antiquity is a 
sentiment which, no less than the de- 
sire of mastering the philosophy of 
life in the busy crowd, finds here the 
fullest indulgence. Were it not for an 
occasional ruin,—and theseare becom- 
ing fewer every year as those rudest 
iconoclasts, the railway and factory, 
creep upon the virgin domain,—the 
country would present few attractions 
for the antiquary. The perennial 
renewal of its surface does much to 
blot out the relics its bosom bears. 
The battle-fields of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino will soon lose all but the faintest 
traces of the last conflicts, as the for- 
mer did of the victories of the First 
Napoleon. It is to history we owe 
most of the charms attaching to plains 
where the fate of peoples was decided. 
In most cities, on the contrary, the 
past comes upon us at every other 
turn, where the attention is arrested 
by the memorial column, or the dingy 
ecclesiastical edifice, with its quaint 
graveyard and singular epitaphial 
conceits; or the crumbling gateway 
marking the ancient utmost verge of 
a town, beyond which miles of dwell- 
ings have now stretched; or the hoary 
prison around which numerous ro- 
mances cling; or the narrow, faded 
street, yet classic in its air through 
all its vicissitudes, that once was the 
abode of wealth, or worth, or genius. 

When we expect the historian to 
bring us back to the Britain of two 
centuries ago, that we mee form such 
an estimate of the national life of that 
period as ordinary observation en- 
ables us to attain as respects our own 
time, we do not wish him to invite us 
to a pedestrian excursion in the quiet 
interior, where hamlet and farmhouse, 
and church nestling in ivy, and old 
family mansion embosomed in firs, 
make up the rural condition. Did 
he do this, we should not find much 
difference between the same picture 
of then and now; but we deem it 
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necessary for the writer to lay his 
principal scene in the great city, whe- 
ther he treat his task in the cold spirit 
of Hume, or design to reproduce other 
days in vivid colours for popular in- 
struction after the enchanting style of 
Macaulay. He is scarcely afoot upon 
his task, indeed, until he has plunged 
into the labyrinths of the murky me- 
tropolis, pointer in hand, to show 
where sage dwelt and poet wrote; 
where the golden remains of a great 
divine were prepared as a legacy for 
future generations, or a great orator 
on things spiritual was wont to stir 
up the flame of piety in a gross age; 
where —- tumult carried a soun 
principle to victory in spite of banded 
opposition ; where traitor fell a head- 
less propitiation to outraged country, 
or martyr sealed a good ae by 
a glorious triumph over death. Those 
histories charm the most in which this 
— and sympathetic attention is 

towed on the localization of the 
narrative ; and none knew better how 
profound is the interest these civic 
reminiscences awaken than that wiz- 
ard interweaver of local history with 
dramatic fiction, with whom, in 
— days, we roamed through Old 

ndon, to take actual part in the 
stormy escapades of the apprentices 
of the Fleet, to visit George Heriot in 
his sanctum, or Dame Ursley in her 
cave of enchantment over her barber 
spouse’s shop, or repaired to the Gas- 
con Chevalier’s “Ordinary,” to behold 
the high life of a former age, in all its 
frivolity and vice, as the gallants flit 
by with jingling spurs and wavin 
feathers, and profusely embroidere 
doublets, or tale fortunes upon a cast 
of the dice. That street antiquities, 
and the literature which historically 
or pictorially illustrates them, consti- 
tute a charming and valuable portion 
of History, is established by the fact 
that no writer who has enriched our 
shelves by such researches has failed 
of his reward. 

Among the works of this nature, 
which the public have favourably re- 
ceived, may certainly be classed Mr. 
Gilbert’s entertaining volumes on Dub- 
lin. A former occasion served us for 
expressing our sense of this gentle- 
man’s services to Irish history; and his 
claims to regard are greatly enhanced 
by the second and third volumes, with 
which we propose now to deal. In 
these the author displays more than 
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the skill of which his first volume gave 
promise, and so arranges his copious 
selections from a multitude of not 
easily available sources, as to bring 
their separate rays of light to bear 
full upon the social life of the various 
classes of the Irish people in the 
es embraced by his investigations. 

e is not to be ranked among the 
collectors of antiquarian lumber. His 
praise arises from the fact that he has 
disentombed a vast amount of reliable 
and interesting matter, and made the 
Streets of Dublin yield fresh and am- 
ple materials for what is still a desid- 
eratum, an impartial and a discrimin- 
ating history of the English rule in 
Ireland, from the early part of the 
seventeenth century forward. 

Mr. Gilbert has admirably metho- 
dized his quotations from old docu- 
ments, chiefly state papers, taking up 
a particular street or public building, 
and hanging about it, as it were, all 
its furniture of associations. This 
method leads him into rich veins of 
antiquarian ore, and enables him to 
elucidate passages of our history ge- 
nerally misconceived. Many of his 
citations have an additional historical 
value from the circumstance of never 
having been intended by their authors 
to serve that purpose. As unstudied 
corroborations or corrections they have 
frequently peculiar force. In linking 
these passages of narrative, Mr. Gil- 
bert, even where there are tempta- 
tions in his path, avoids partizanship. 
If we could point to several para- 
graphs in the third volume which 
might be considered exceptions, these 
are not sufficiently numerous to call 
for further observation; yet although 
he prudently abstains from rendering 
his pages the vehicle of the narrow 
views of party, he is, as he ought to 
be, thoroughly, and in a just and 
worthy sense, national. For example, 
he labours successfully to save us, 
in Dublin, from the reproach of bein 
behind our sister cities in the arts an 
letters, by showing that in the mid- 
dle of the last century, the engravers, 
medalists, and even the painters of 
the Irish metropclis, excelled their 
London contemporaries; while among 
scholars, wits, orators, and actors, 
there were also in the foremost grade 
Irishmen, and residents of this city, 
of whom less is known than their 
merits demand. 

From the year 1600 one of the 
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busiest localities in Dublin was Cork- 
hill. It derives its name from Cork 
House, built there about that period 
by the crafty and successful official, 
Richard Boyle. During the panic of 
1641 the building became state offices, 
and continued such until the com- 
mercial growth of the city rendered 
its demolition necessary. It was here 
the famous clubs and coffee-houses of 
the latter part of the seventeenth 
and followimmg century flourished. 
Their records illustrate the manners of 
the period, often in the most amus- 
ing and graphic way. Among their 
frequenters might have been seen a 
motley company of courtiers, lax di- 
vines, intriguing lawyers, disaffected 
entlemen of attenuated estates, bul- 
— officials, and money-making cits 
well able to hold their own in brawl 
or bout. All these are associated to- 
ether in hail-fellow fashion over the 
oaming beakers of the Swan-tripe 
Club, the Cock-and-Punch-Bowl 
(which was a masonic establishment), 
the Jacob’s Ladder, and the Sot’s 
Hole. The first of these bowers of 


Bacchus is storied of as the most re- 
markable, from being the meeting- 


place of a confederacy which aimed 
at promoting the interest of the Pre- 
tender. There were several disloyal 
clubs in this classical quarter, but no- 
thing seems ever to have come of 
their plottings of a character to fright 
the isle from its propriety. Their 
patriotism had a safety-valve. This 
was the tap in the wine-butt. A 
satirist of 1706 describes the heroes 
of the Swan as treasonable only in 
their cups. One of their number, no 
less sacred a personage than Dr. 
Francis Higgins, prebendary of 
Christ’s Church, a type of the frater- 
nity, had but one desire, and that 
was, as the versifier sings, to “wet his 
pious clay” with daily, nay hourly, 
assiduity. When the process had 
continued sufficiently long in his case, 
and that of his brother Swans— 
“Immortal courage from the elaret springs, 
To censure herves and the acts of kings.” 

This valour always displayed itself 
overnight; with the morning came 
vertigo and a sudden flush of return- 
ing loyalty. From the history of these 
patriotic tipplers governments annoy- 
ed with seditious subjects might take 
ahint. Furnish the “Phenix” Club 
with a keg of the “native” occasion- 
ally, and there will be no necessity to 
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institute magnificent State prosecu- 
tions. 

Cork-hill was the Athens of Old 
Dublin. Here more than half a dozen 
booksellers resided before 1780; and 
here also several newspapers were 
published in the same year, their chief 
attraction being squibs, always per- 
sonal, and often scurrilous, most gene- 
rally in rather respectable doggrel. 
There were local notorieties, who be- 
came the butts of the journalists; and 
there are who aver, that even still, in 
in this year of grace 1859, it isa point 
of trade with newspapers to select 
each some standing victim. In the 
same district of the city, the proprie- 
tors of local amusements flourished, 
and the most renowned of the exhibi- 
tions of a hundred years back, was “a 
picture by Raphael, and several fleas 
tied by gold chains.” The old master 
proved a failure, until the startling 
novelty in natural history was added, 
when the receipts ran up instantly. 
Near this hall of the fine arts stood 
the Cockpit Royal, where matches 
were fought between the representa- 
tives of various Irish counties for large 
sums. Forty guineas a battle, and 
£500 for the main, became, in the 
heyday of the sport, a common figure, 
These bets were generally arranged in 
Lucas’s Coffee-house, the best of its 
class; and among the picked company 
there to be met with daily, Talbot 
Edgeworth may be presented as a 
specimen of a “gent” long since abo- 
lished. 

* Of the various frequenters of Lucas’s 
in the early part of the last century, one 
of the most eccentric was Talbot Edge- 
worth, son of Colonel Ambrose Edge- 
worth, ancestor of the authoress of ‘Castle 
Rackrent.’ Talbot Edgeworth, we are 
told, ‘never thought of any thing but 
fine clothes, splendid furniture for his 
horse, and exciting, as he flattered him- 
self, universal admiration. In these pur- 
suits he expended his whole income, 
which, at best, was very inconsiderable: 
in other respects he cared not how he 
lived. Todo him justice, he was an ex- 
ceeding handsome fellow, well shaped and 
of good height, rather tall than of the 
middle size. He began very early in 
his life, even before he was of age, to 
shine forth in the world, and continued 
to blaze during the whole reign of George 
the First. He bethought himself very 
happily of one extravagance, well suited 
to his disposition: he insisted upon an 
exclusive right to one board at Lucas’s 
Coffee-house, where he might walk back- 
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wards and forwards, and exhibit his per- 
son to the gaze of all beholders, in which 
particular he was indu!ged almost uni- 
versally ; but now and then some arch 
fellow would usurp on his privilege, take 
possession of the board, meet him, and 
dispute his right; and when this hap- 
pened to be the case, he would chafe, 
bluster, ask the gentleman his name, 
and immediately set him down in his 
table-book as a man he would fight when 
he came to age. With regard to the 
female world his common phrase was, 
‘they may look and die.’ In short, he 
was the jest of the men, and the con- 
tempt of the women. This unhappy 
man, being neglected by his relations in 
his lunacy, was taken into custody dur- 
ing his madness and confined in Bride- 
well, Dublin, where he died.” 


When the Cork-hill clubs began to 
wane, the Sot’s Hole rose into favour. 
It occupied a recess between Essex- 
bridge and the old Custom-house, and 
enjoyed a wide-spread reputation for 
ale and steaks. A sober Oxonian, Dr. 
William King, avowed himself enrap- 
tured with the substantial charms of 
this tavern, and wrote of it, referring 
inter alia to the statue of George L., 
then prominent on the crown of the 
arch of the bridge, but now buried 
behind the wall of the Mayoralty- 
house in Dawson-street :— 

“Near the bridge, where, high mounted, the 
brass monarch rides, 


Looking down the rough Liffey, and marking 
the tides ; 

Near the Dome where great publicans meet 
once a day 

To collect royal imposts, and stop their own 
pay 5 

Far Within a recess, a large cavern was 
made, 

Which to Plenty is sacred, the place of 
grilliade ; 

Here the Goddess supplies a succession of 
steaks 

To mechanics and lordlings, old saints and 
young rakes ; 

Here carnivorous kerns find a present relief, 

And Britons, with joy, recognise their own 
beef.” 

From the number of such rhymes 
associated with the coffee-houses of 
the period, it is obvious that they 
were not the resort of the lower class- 
es of the population. Thretford, the 
master of the Sot’s Hole, loved and 
cultivated the best company, having 
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himself seen better days ; and, indeed 
generally, the keepers of these “cav- 
erns” were broken-down gentlemen. 
Sometimes they had belonged to a 

rofession ; and in those cases their 
me became the rendezvous of phy- 
sicians, or lawyers, or even divines, 
as the landlord — professed either 

hysic, law, or theology. 
' in that entertaining book, “Glas- 
gow and its Clubs,’* Dr. Strang 
brings together many curious anec- 
dotes of the literary clubs of his na- 
tive city during the last century, 
which bore a striking resemblance to 
those at the same time in fashion 
here. As in Dublin, the most sedate 
men regularly assembled to unbend 
in joke, repartee, friendly chat, and 
often animated political or scholasti¢ 
discussion. As this formed the pre- 
vailing custom, nothing seemed wrong 
init. The divine did not lose caste, 
and incurred no censure by resorting 
to the Sot’s Hole, to meet a merry 
lot on a winter evening. The client 
thought nothing less of his lawyer 
for having encountered him in Thret- 
ford’s back-parlour at a free-and-easy. 
Nor did the physician find his prac- 
tice affected by indulging the proverb- 
ial love of his profession for good fel- 
lowship in thesame temple of humour. 
It would be scarcely fair to conclude 
from the names given to these clubs, 
that their patrons were a mere band 
of boozing brothers. Genius of no 
common order often presided at the 
board ; and sparkling eloquence, and 
tare wit, and profound observations 
on affairs, made the intercourse pleas- 
ant. Had the “reporter” been 
abroad then, many a portrait of a 
literary eccentric of masterly abili- 
ties would have been preserved to us; 
many a practical joke would we have 
had to shake our sides over. As Dr. 
Strang’s work is not familiar in this 
a one of the most characteris- 
tic of his club stories may be chosen 
to illustrate what has just been writ- 
ten. It will be necessary to bear in 
mind that the common dinner-hour 
among the Glasgow citizens of all 
classes, in the middle of last century, 
wasone o'clock. Shopkeepers usually 
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locked their shops at this hour, and 
the chop-houses then filled ; but the 
literary clubs did not begin their 
operations until two, when the presi- 
dent was supposed to be in the chair. 
Professor Simson, the celebrated ma- 
thematician, the founder of the Glas- 
gow Anderston Club, seldom absent- 
ed himself from his post at the ortho- 
dox moment. His portrait, as sketch- 
ed by Dr. Strang, has many quaint 
features :— 


*‘Every Saturday, for years, did this 
gifted personage sally forth from his 
comfortable bachelor manége in the Uni- 
versity, as the College clock struck one, 
and turned his face in the direction of 
Anderston. The Professor, like all in- 
dividuals who have devoted their ener- 
gies to the study of the exact sciences, 
was in every thing precise to a fault. 
It was his rule to assert or believe 
nothing without a Q.E.D.; and hence 
his life might be said to have been the 
very beau ideal of ratiocination. Upon 
no occasion whatever, when absent from 
the walls of alma mater, was the Profes- 
sor of trigonometry ever at a loss to tell 
the exact number of paces that would 
bring him back to his own snug elbow- 
chair. Invariably in his promenades 
did he note each step he took from home; 
and, although accosted by an acquaint- 
ance, was never put out of his reckon- 
ing. from the habit he had acquired of 
repeating, during the pauses of conver- 
sation, the precise number of paces he 
had journeyed. To his friends this love 
of mensuration often proved singular 
enough—to strangers it was sometimes 
absolutely ridiculous. As an instance 
of the latter kind, the following anecdote 
may be taken as an illustration. One 
Saturday, while proceeding towards An- 
derston, counting his steps as he was 
wont, the Professor was accosted by a 
person who, we may suppose, was u- 
acquainted with his singular peculiarity. 
At this moment the worthy geometrician 
knew that he was just five hundred and 
seventy-three paces from the college to- 
wards the snug parlour which was anon 
to prove the rallying point of the hen- 
broth amateurs; and when arrested in 
his progress, kept repeating the mystic 
number at stated intervals, as the only 
species of Mnemonics then known. ‘[ 
beg your pardon,’ said the personage, 
accosting the Professor; ‘one word 
with you, if you please.” ‘Most happy 
—573!’ was the response. ‘Nay,’ re- 
joined the gentleman, ‘ merely one ques- 
tion.’ ‘Well,’ added the Professor— 
‘573!’ ‘You are really too polite,’ 
interrupted the stranger; ‘but from 
your known acquaintance with the late 
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Dr. B——, and for the purpose of decid- 
ing a bet, I have taken the liberty of 
inquiring whether Iam right in saying 
that that individual left five hundred 
pounds to each of his nieces?’ ‘*Pre- 
cisely!’ replied the Professor—‘ 573 !’ 
* And there were only four nieces, were 
there not?’ rejoined the querist. ‘ Ex- 
actly ?’ said the mathematician— 573 ” 
The stranger, at the last repetition of 
the mystic sound, stared at the Profes- 
sor, as if he were mad, and muttering 
sarcastically ‘ 573 !’ made a hasty obeis- 
ance and passed on. The Professor, 
seeing the stranger's mistake, hastily 
advanced another step, and cried after 
him, ‘No, sir, four to be sure—574!” 
The gentleman was still further con- 
vinced of the mathematician’s madness, 
and hurried forward, while the Profes- 
sor paced on leisurely towards the west, 
and at length, happy in not being baulk- 
ed in his calculation, sat down delighted 
amid the circle of the Anderston Club. 
‘* Here the mathematician ever made 
it a rule to throw algebra and arithmetic 
‘to the dogs,’ save in so far as to dis- 
cover the just quadratic equation and 
simple division of a bowl of punch. One 
thing alone in the Club he brought his 
mathematics to bear upon, and that was 
his glass. This had been constructed 
upon the truest principles of geometry 
for emptying itself easily, the stalk re- 
quiring to form but a very acute angle 
with the opea lips ere its whole contents 
had dropped into the esophagus. One 
fatal day, however, Girzy, the black- 
eyed and dimple-cheeked servant of the 
hostelry, in making arrangements for 
the meeting of the Club, allowed this 
favourite piece of crystal, as many black 
and blue-eyed girls have done before 
and since, to slip from her fingers and 
be broken. She knew the Professor’s 
partiality for his favourite beaker, and 
thought of getting another; but the 
day was too far spent, and the Gallow- 
gate, then the receptacle of such luxur- 
les, was too far distant to procure one 
for that day’s meeting of the fraternity, 
Had Verreville, the city of glass, been 
then where it has since stood, the ma- 
thematician’s placid temper might not 
have been ruffled, nor might Girzy have 
found herself in so disagreeable a di- 
lemma. The Club met—thehen-broth 
smoked in every platter—-the few stand- 
ard dishes disappeared, the Medoc was 
sipped, and was then succeeded, as 
usual, by a goodly-sized punch-bowl. 
The enticing and delicious compound 
was mixed, tasted, and pronounced nec- 
tar--the Professor, dreaming for a mo- 
ment of some logarithm of Napier or 
problem of Euclid, pushed forward to 
the fount, unconsciously, the glass which 
stood before him, drew it back a brim- 
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mer, and carried it to his lips; but lo! 
the increased angle at which the Pro- 
fessor was obliged to raise his arm, 
roused him from his momentary reverie, 
and, pulling the drinking- cup from his 
lips, as if it contained the deadliest hen- 
bane, exclaimed, ‘ What is this, Girzy, 
you have given me? I cannot drink 
out of this glass. Give me my own, you 
little minx. You might now well know 
that this is not mine,’ holding up the 
crystal with a look of contempt. ‘ Weel 
a wat it is a’ I hae for’t, Maister Sim- 
son,’ answered Girzy, blushing. ‘Hush, 
hush,’ rejoined the mathematician, ‘say 
not so; I know it is not my glass, for 
the outer edge of this touches my nose, 
and mine never did so.’ The girl con- 
fessed the accident, and the Professor, 
though for some moments sadly out of 
humour, was at length appeased, and 
swallowed his sherbet even at the risk 
of injuring his proboscis.” 


Returning to Mr. Gilbert, we wish 
to do the Irish engravers of the first 
half of the eighteenth century justice. 

One of the most noted was John 
Brooks. To have been esteemed 
highly, as he was, by no less a person 
than Hogarth, whose Richard III. 
he reproduced “in pen and ink,” to 
the satisfaction of the painter, is 
sufficient proof of his ability. But 
Brooks was only one of a number of 
Irishmen eminent in the art of mez- 
zotinto, which first came into use in 
London by the labours of Henry Lut- 
trell, a native of Dublin. So distin- 
guished were the Irish artists of the 
period, that an English contemporary 
writer observed, “Tf Ireland had pro- 
duced such great men in the other 
branches of the fine arts as she has 
in mezzotinto engraving, she might 
say to Italy, ‘I, too, have been the 
mother of immortal painters.’” But 
the Irishmen of that age, as now, 
having ultimately settled in London, 
were claimed as English artists. In 
addition to Brooks, we may boast of 
Gwinn and Michael Ford, both supe- 
rior engravers, who published a num- 
ber of works in Dublin, of which Mr. 
Gilbert supplies a catalogue. These 
comprised portraits of distinguished 
characters, along with Irish land- 
scapes, and historical compositions. 
“Tn general, the Dublin engravings,” 
writes Mr. Gilbert, “excel in softness, 
depth, and finish.” In another branch 
two real sons of genius, the Mossops, 
father and son, reflected honour upon 
this country. They stood alone in 
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their age, as medalists. Both re- 
ceived their education in Dublin, and 
executed and disposed of their works 
here. Poetry of idea and delicacy in 
execution characterized their produc- 
tions. The younger even excelled 
his father in originality of design and 
chasteness of workmanship; and it 
is sad to have to say that = died in 
a state of imbecility, partly from the 
neglect which he experienced when, 
after the Union, art had decayed. 
In a pecuniary point of view, his last 
work was an utter failure. If com- 
pleted, it would have proved a valu- 
able national possession. Mossop 
entertained the project of publishing 
a series of forty medals, portraits of 
such Irish worthies as Ussher, Swift, 
Sheridan, Moore, Charlemont, Grat- 
tan, and Goldsmith, but he received 
no encouragement, and only two were 
finished. 

Additional evidence of the high 
state of artistic cultivation attained 
by the Dubliners of the eighteenth 
century appeared in the decora- 
tions of the famous Crow-street 
theatre. The panelings, which were 
elaborately classical, representing al- 
most every incident of Greek and 
Roman mythology, had been painted 
by two Italian artists of reputation. 
The scenery, however, also extremely 
rich, was the work of Irishmen. To 
the Dublin Society the honour be- 
longs of having given this popular 
love of art guidance and instruction 
so early as 1770, when Francis Robert 
West became master of their figure- 
school. By him Martin Archer Shee 
was trained ; and in November, 1786 
the embryo president of the Royal 
Academy received from the Dublin 
Society a silver palette, with a suit- 
able inscription, in testimony of their 
approbation of his drawings from the 
life. Shee was only one of many 
pupils in West’s School, afterwards 
distinguished. Although there are 
now young artists of great promise 
amongst us, the training of the So- 
ciety, the fruits of its far more suc- 
cessful efforts for art nearly a century 
ago prompt the ejaculation, Quan- 
tum mutatus ab illo Hectore! 

It ought to be added, however, 
that a decline of the body, which 
began about 1790, was referable to the 
neglect of its national claims by the 
wealthy classes. The most remark- 
able fact in the art-history of the 
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corporation was the exhibition, in 
1763, of Barry’s great painting of 
“The Baptism of the King of Cashel,” 
afterwards burned in a portion of the 
Irish Parliament House in 1792. 


“The picture was founded on an old 
tradition relative to the first arrival 
of St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, 
at Cashel, where the fame of his preach- 
ing reached the ears of the sovereign of 
that district, who, on further investiga- 
tion, having satisfied himself in the 
truth of Christianity, professed himself 
a disciple; hence he is admitted by St. 
Patrick to the sacrament of baptism. 
Water being provided by his order, the 
King steps before the priest, who, dis- 
engaging his hand from the crozier, 
which, according to the manner of the 
times, was armed at the lower extremity 
with aspear, in planting it to the ground, 
accidently strikes the foot of his illus- 
trious convert. St. Patrick absorbed in 
the duties of his holy office, and uncon- 
scious of what had happened, pours the 
water on his head, The monarch nei- 
ther changes his posture, nor suffers 
the pain from the wound for a moment 
to interrupt the ceremony: the guards 
express their astonishment in gestures ; 
and one of them is prepared with his 
lifted battle-axe to avenge tlie injury by 
slaying the priest, while he is restrained 
by another, who points to the unchanged 
aspect and demeanour of the sovereign ; 
the female attendants are engaged— 
some kneeling in solemn admiration of 
the priest, and others alarmed and 
trembling at the effusion of the royal 
blood. The moment of baptism, render- 
ed so critical and awful by the circum- 
stance of the King’s foot being pierced 
with the spear, is that which Mr. Barry 
chose for the display of his art ; and few 
stories, it is presumed, have been selected 
with greater felicity or greater scope 
for the skill and ingenuity of the artist. 
The heroic patience of the King, the de- 
votional abstraction of the Saint, and 
the mixed emotion of the spectators, 
form a combined and comprehensive 
model of imitation, and convey a suit- 
-able idea of the genius of one, who, self- 
instructed, and at nineteen, conceived 
the execution of so grand a design. 
Having embodied the story on canvas, 
he proceeded to Dublin, and arrived on 
the eve of an exhibition of pictures at the 
[Dublin] Society in this capital, which 
‘was the parent of that afterwards estab- 
lished in London, for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce. 
Without recommendation, and accom- 
panied only bya friend and school-fellow, 
he obtained leave to have his picture ex- 
hibited. The general noticeand approba- 
tion which it received were in the highest 


degree grateful to the ears of Mr. Barry, 
who was himself in the midst of the 
spectators, though unknown; and in 
that moment he was repaid for all the 
labour of his performance. Curiosity 
succeeded to the idle gaze of admiration; 
but as no one was able to give a satis- 
factory answer to the inquiries so loudly 
repeated for the author, the subject 
might haveremained for sometime longer 
in impenetrable obscurity, had not Mr. 
Barry himself been impelled by an irre- 
sistible impulse publicly to declare his 
property in the picture. His preten- 
sions, as might be expected, were 
treated with disdain, and Barry burst 
into tears of anger and vexation: but 
the insults which he received were the 
tribute due to the extraordinary merit 
of the painting, and must have proved 
an ample recompense to the author for 
his temporary mortification. Although 
no premium had been offered that year 
by advertisement, the Dublin Society 
voted Mr. Barry £10 as a testimony of 
his merit.” 

Not the least interesting portion 
of Mr. Gilbert’s later volumes is his 
account of Thomas Sheridan’s con- 
nexion with the Dublin stage, which 
gives occasion for bringing upon his 
pages the talents of Irishmen in an- 
other department. 

If we may justly boast of havin 
pradncodauperansnenspnsinlatieal 
and Ford, and painters in Shee and 
James Barry, we had the credit also of 
supplying London with actorsin Spran- 
ser Barry, Miss O'Neill, Macklin, 

ones, Williams, and a host of others. 
Assisted by Lord Chesterfield, Viceroy 
in 1766, Sheridan made efforts to re- 
form the Dublin theatre, which had 
previously been riotous, obscene, and 
vulgar. But the manager encounters 
no easy task who seeks suddenly to 

ive public taste a new direction. 

speated disturbances in Smock- 
ally drove Sheridan to distraction, 
and paggares him besides. It wag 
impossible to avoid or appease these 
riots. He tried concession. It was 
as unsuccessful as defiance. His ap- 
peals to the clamorous audiences 
which night after night for months 
made his theatre a pandemonium 
were all in vain. He explained an 
reasoned, and scolded by turns; but 
the mob, once aroused by never so 
eight a pretext, became uncontrol- 
lable. icture the sorrows of a 
paneger who describes his position 
thus :— 


‘* The galleries assumed a right to call 
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for what tunes they pleased; but not 
always agreeing upon the tune, one 
party roared out for one, and the other 
was as clamorous for another. As the 
musicians could not possibly play both 
together, they thought that playing 
them one after another would satisfy all 
parties, but that would not do. If they 
played the one, the advocates for the 
other thought they had a right to pre- 
cedence, and saluted them with a volley 
of apples and oranges. At last the out- 
rage rose to such a height that they threw 
glass bottles and stones, cut several of 
the performers, and broke their instru- 
ments,” 


What was to be done in this state 
of affairs? Sheridan had only one ex- 
pedient untried, and it also, after a 
partial success, failed him : 

‘** Then there was no resource but that 
of ordering the band never to go into 
the box, but to play behind the scenes, 
at least till the pit was so full that they 
might be protected.” 


Benjamin Victor narrates the con- 
sequences of Sheridan’s further efforts 
for theatrical reform. The riot which 
followed the intrusion ofa ‘‘ Connacht” 
Adonis, Kelly by name, into the dress- 
ing-room of one of the actresses, was 


not the worst that occurred during 
Sheridan’s career, though certainly 
alarming enough. The intruder hav- 
ing been taken from the room, to 
which he had unwarrantably pro- 
ceeded, and conducted quietly to the 
pit, from whence he had come, his 


action, enraged, rose at once, and 
climbing upon the stage, with the 
young hero at their head, rushed to the 
green-room, broke open the ward- 
robes, and thrust their swords into 
the chests of clothes, in quest of the 
manager, who had fortunately left the 
theatre. Repairing to his private 
residence, and failing to find him 
there, they postponed their vengeance 
until the next evening, when, on his 
appearance as Richard the Third, a 
sudden cry sprang up, “chiefly from 
the boxes,” of, “a submission, off! off !! 
off!!!” The riot did not even then 
reach its climax, but was resumed on 
a third occasion, when the students 
of the College becoming involved in 
it, they paraded the streets, as a de- 
monstration against Sheridan. The 
shops were shut, the population re- 
treated to their houses in terror, and 
the matter went so far, at length, 
that the Government were obliged to 
order the closing of the theatre, to 
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bring the manager to trial on the 
charge of assaulting Kelly, whilst 
arraigning Kelly for beating Sheridan. 
The Connaught spark having been 
eventually condemned to _ three 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine of 
£500, the excitement subsided, and 
Sheridan used his influence to get the 
fine remitted. The populace, how- 
ever, soon broke out again. Sheridan 
having established a theatrical club, 
at whose board lords and members of 
Parliament were welcome, earned the 
hatred of the galleries for being a 
courtier; political feeling became ex- 
cited against him, and 

** At the representation of ‘ Mahomet,’ 
at Smock-alley, on the 2nd of February, 
1754, the pit was filled with the leaders 
of the country party, who, with much 
violence, insisted that Digges, who per- 
formed ‘ Alcanor,’ should repeat the fol- 
lowing lines of his speech in the first 
act, which they considered applicable to 
the venality of their opponents :— 


‘If, ye Powers divine! 
Ye mark the movements of this nether world, 
And bring them to account. Crush, crush 
those vipers 
Who, singled out by the community 
To guard their rights, shall, for a grasp of ore, 
Or paltry office, sell them to the foe.’ 


** On the day preceding the repetition 
of this play, which was again produced 
on the 2nd of the ensuing month, Sheri- 
dan delivered an address to the assem- 
bled actors, expressing his views that it 
was derogatory to the dignity of the stage 
for any performer to pander to the hu- 
mours of an audience by repeating what 
they regarded as a party speech; but on 
Digges inquiring whether he should incur 
the managerial censure if, in compliance 
with the demands of the audience, he 
again repeated the speech, Sheridan re- 

lied in the negative, adding, that he 
eft him to act as he thought proper. 

*¢*On the night of the performance,’ 
says Victor, the stage manager, ‘ the pit 
was full as soon as the doors were open, 
the house crowded, and this remarkable 
speech in the first scene. As soon as 
ever it was out of the mouth of the actor, 
he was called upon to repeat it, with the 
same vehemence as on the first night, 
The actor (who secretly harboured a 
violent animosity against Sheridan), 
seemed startled, and stood some time 
motionless; at last, at the continued 
fierceness of the encores, he made a mo- 
tion to be heard, and when silence wag 
obtained he said :—“ It would give him 
the highest pleasure imaginable to com- 
ply with the request of the audience ; 
but he had his private reasons for beg- 
ging they would be so good to excuse 
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him, as his compliance would be greatly 
injurious to him.” On his saying that, 
they immediately called out-—‘‘ Sheri- 
dan! Sheridan! the manager! the ma- 
nager!” and this cry soon became uni- 
versal through all parts of the house. 
After some short time Mr. Digges left 
the stage, and the uproar continuing, 
the manager, who stood by me (Victor), 
behind the scenes, ordered the curtain 
down, and sent on the prompter to ac- 
quaint the audience that they were 
ready to perform the play, if they were 
suffered to go on in quiet; if not, that 
that they were at liberty to take their 
money again. The prompter was not 
heard, and obliged to withdraw. Mr. 
Sheridan then said, with some agitation 
—‘* They have noright to call upon me ; 
I'll not obey their call; I'll go up tomy 
room and undress myself.” Some of his 
best friends left the pit and boxes, and 
went to his dressing-room after him; 
and, as I was told by them, entreated 
him not to undress, but to go down and 
endeavour to pacify an audience that 
knew he was there, and must be enraged 
at his refusal to appear before them. 
But, at these reasons and these entreaties 
of his friends he remained unmoved ; 
and being strongly possessed of the no- 
tion that personal mischief was intended 
him, he got into a chair, went home,and 
left the house in that uproar and con- 
fusion. Mrs. Wotfington was persuaded 
to appear before them, to see if a fine 
woman could assuage the fury of the 
many-headed monster; but, alas! her 
supposed influence there was adding fuel 
to the flame; she was offensive (by her 
known connexions), to the whole party, 
and, therefore, stood no chance to be 


heard. Digges was the seeming favour- 


ite and reigning orator. He was desired 
to go on, and assure the audience Mr. 
Sheridan had laid him under no injunc- 
tion not to repeat the speech, and, there- 
fore, should not on that account have in- 
curred their displeasure. Digges went 
on, moved to be heard, and a profound 
silence ensued; he repeated what he had 
been desired, but in vain; as they had 
called so long for Sheridan, they would 
insist on having him before them, and 
his answering for himself. At last, 
when they were told he was positively 
gone home, they insisted on his being 
sent for, and added, they would wait pa- 
tiently an hour, as he was known to live 
at some distance ; and accordingly they 
sat down quietly to amuse themselves. 
Messengers were despatched to the ma- 
nager to acquaint him with the resolu- 
tion of the house; but no arguments 
could prevail on him to return back ; and 
when the hour was expired they re- 
newed their call; and, after continuing 
it some time, two of their leaders (per- 
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sons of gravity and condition), rose up 
from the middle of the pit, and went 
over the boxes. That was the agreed 
signal.” The gentlemen in the pit de- 
sired the ladies to withdraw; a youth 
stood up in the pit, and cried out— 
‘God bless his majesty King George,’ 
with three huzzas, at the last of which 
they proceeded to tear up the benches, 
pull down the wainscot, and destroy 
every thing in the audience part of the 
theatre. ‘They then, says Sheridan, 
‘ mounted the stage, the curtain was set 
fire to in two places, but the flame was 
put out, and it was cut to pieces. All 
the scenes within reach were entirely 
demolished. A party was detached to 
attack the wardrobe, but the precaution 
of the carpenters in barricadoing the 
passage to it, and the resolution of a 
sentinel, preserved it. When the gen- 
tlemen were withdrawn, the mob forced 
their way into the house, part of whom 
plundered and stole whatever they could 
carry away; others drew the large grate 
in the box-room from its place into the 
floor, and heaping the benches and wain- 
scot upon the fire, would soon have con- 
sumed the house,and probably that whole 
quarter of the town, as the buildings stood 
so close there, had not this sight roused 
six of the servants belonging to the 
theatre to a desperate courage. At the 
immediate hazard of their lives, they 
assaulted and drove the mob out of the 
house, extinguished the flames. barrica- 
doed the doors, and afterwards dispersed 
the mob, by firing out of the windows 
upon them.” ‘As soon,’ says Victor, 
‘as I saw them attack the stage, there 
was no knowing where their fury would 
end. I then hastened directly to the 
Castle, to inform my Lord Lieutenant 
of the danger we were in; his Grace 
sent away for the Lord Mayor, who ex- 
cused himself as being ill of the gout; 
then the Town Major and I went in pur- 
suit of both the High Sheriffs to their 
houses, and from thence to the taverns 
where we heard they were ; but we could 
find no magistrate till one o'clock in the 
morning, above a deputy constable. 
These were the only civil officers the 
Town Major and I could find; and the 
Captain of the Guard very justly re- 
fused to march under the direction of 
such a man; and without a magistrate 
or constable the guard could be of no 
manner of use. But I must observe, 
that on the report of the intended riot 
at the theatre that night, and knowing 
also that it was to be on a party occa- 
sion, the magistrates were supposed to 
conceal themselves designedly.’” 


What afterwards befell the Dublin 
theatres; how Daly, a fellow-com- 
moner of Trinity, kept up the drama 
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by a succession of stars, amon 
whom were John Philip Kemble, 
Elizabeth Inchbald, Digges, John- 
stone, Miss Pope, and Dorothea Fran- 
cis, afterwards celebrated as Mrs. 
Jordan; how he introduced dancing- 
dogs upon the stage, and got chas- 
tised soundly for the offence; how b 
mingled humour and firmness he ekiL 
fully managed a crotchety public ; 
how he prevailed on Macklin to per- 
form for £50 a night, when that 
great actor had attained the patriar- 
chal age of ninety-five; how arhyme- 
ster, on seeing the veteran then per- 
form, sang of his unabated vigour— 
** Revere sturdy Macklin, the dramatic sire, 
For nor age nor disease can extinguish his 


re; 

Like an evergreen sent as a rare vernal 
treasure, 

Though he bloom all the year, all the year 
gives us pleasure. 

Innately convinced of his strength and 


capacity, 
Like a giant ’mid pigmies, he crushes 

audacity ;"° 
how the classical Smock-alley passed 
in 1790 into the hands of a respectable 
whisky and flour dealer, who con- 
verted it into a store; how afterwards 
it fell to decay, and in 1815 became 
finally a Roman Catholic chapel, the 
only vestige of the theatre now re- 
maining se a portion of an arched 

e on the south-eastern side of 
the eilifice, whose vaults for the dead 
occupy the site of the pit, where once 
the rabble roared and rioted: how all 
this came about Mr. Gilbert describes 
in an interesting manner, as he also 
does the varied heteies of the older 
establishment in Crow-street. 

We must pass swiftly through 
Dame’s-gate, on our way to Hoggen- 
a (now College-green), leaving be- 

ind us the ancient and romantic 
church of St. Andrew, beside which, 
so far back as 1171, Henry II. kept 
his Christmas “ with solemnity” in a 
Seen building of polished osiers; 
leaving also the residences, with or- 
chards and gardens stretching down 
to the river, of the aren, andes- 
fords, Coghills, Fitzgeralds, Fowneses, 
Blighs— En lish and Irish families 
intermingled; leaving the shops and 
dwellings of foreign booksellers, mu- 
sicians, artists, and literary men, who 
between 1730 and 1790, pitched their 
tents round the great houses of Dame- 
street, we reach that spot of Dublin 
where the most prominent features 
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of our local and national history pre- 
sent themselves, the site of Wixches- 
ter House, and the fields round Tri- 
nity Mount. But we cannot linger 
upon the vicissitudes of Hoggen- 
green, or describe it, as in the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century, a 
madder-garden ; subsequently as a 
spot where viceroys were received with 
ceremony; then as a field for the re- 
viewing of local militia corps; and 
again as the scene of endless brawls 
round the statue of King William. 
We can only indicate the course of 
Mr. Gilbert’s painstaking tour through 
the authentic record of its fortunes, 
and glean from his pages such waifs 
as may seem interesting in them- 
selves and of a character to illustrate 
the Ireland of a century ago. 

Among the newspaper notables of 
Dublin, one of the most historic is 
John Magee, of whom a capital story 
is told. Fiats having been issued 
against him for libel e Lord Clon- 
mel, he took revenge in the manner 
related :— 


‘*Magee, who styled himself the 
* Man of Ireland,’ at first behaved in an 
eccentric and violent manner, reviling 
the judge in his paper, challenging him 
to send his officers to arrest him on Es- 
sex bridge, and declaring that he could 
find bail for half a million sterling. 
Eventually, however, the law requiring 
that each of the two sureties in such 
eases should swear himself worth twice 
the sum for which he became bail, the 
aggregate amount of which, in this in- 
stance, would have been £31,200— 
Magee, being unable to furnish securit; 
to such an extent, was lodged in gaol. 
He was, however, subsequently liberated 
on surety for £4,000; and on his appli- 
cation in Michaelmas Term, he was ad- 
mitted to bail for £500. 

*¢ «Lord Clonmel had a villa named 
Temple Hill, close to Sea-point,’ which, 
writes Lord Cloncurry, ‘was made the 
scene of an ingenious stroke of vengeance 
by John Magee, then printerof the Dublin 

wening Post newspaper. Mr. Magee 
thought himself made the subject of 
undue severity on the part of the bench. 
He certainly was subjected to a very 
rigorous imprisonment, in efforts to alle- 
viate the hardships of which, I,’ says 
Lord Cloncurry, ‘ myself took an active 
part, and with some success, but not 
sufficient to obliterate from the prison. 
er’s mind the obligations he thought 
himself under to the Chief Justice. 
This debt weighed heavily upon his 
conscience, and no sooner had his 
term of confinement expired, than he 
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announced his intention of clearing off 
all scores. Accordingly, he had ad- 
vertisements posted about the town, 
stating that he found himself the owner 
of a certain sum (I think it was £14,000), 
£10,000 of which he had settled upon 
his family, and the balance it was his 
intention, ‘ with the blessing of God to 
spend upon Lord Clonmel.’ In pursu- 
ance of this determination, he invited 
all his fellow-citizens to a ‘bra plea- 
sura’ (ta bpeas plearupa—a day of 
great amusement} to be held upon a 
certain day [in August, 1789] in the 
fields immediately adjoining Temple Hill 
demesne. 

** *T recollect,’ continues Lord Clon- 
curry, ‘attending upon the occasion, 
and the féte certainly was a strange one. 
Several thousand people, including the 
entire disposable mob of Dublin, of 
both sexes, assembled as the guests at 
an early hour in the morning, and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy themselves in tents and 
booths erected for the occasion. A va- 
riety of sports were arranged for their 
amusement, such as climbing poles for 
prizes, running in sacks, grinning 
through horse-collars [asses dressed up 
with wigs and scarlet robes, dancing- 
dogs in gowns and wigs as barristers], 
and soforth, until at length, when the 
crowd had obtained its maximum dens- 
ity, towards the afternoon, the grand 
scene of the day was produced. A num- 
ber of active pigs, with their tails shaved 
and soaped, were let loose, and it was 
announced that each pig should become 
the property of any one who could catch 
and hold it by the slippery member. A 
scene impossible to describe immediately 
took place; the pigs, frightened and 
hemmed in by the crowd in all other 
directions, rushed through the hedge 
which then separated the grounds of 
Temple Hill from the open fields; forth- 
with all their pursuers followed in a 
body, and, continuing their chase over 
the shrubberies and parterres, soon re- 


venged John Magee upon the noble 
owner.’” 


The political riots, of which Dublin 
was the scene in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, alternated between the theatres 
a the celebrated statue in Col- 
lege-green. Somewhere about a score 
serious scuffles took place round the 

estal on which the hero of the 

volution is exalted. In the early 
part of the century, a Jacobite spirit 
existing in Trinity College, the mo- 
nument wasrepeatedly bedaubed with 
filth, and otherwise treated with in- 
dignity. These proceedings are cha- 
racterized, inaresolution of the House 
of Lords of 1710, as insolent, base, 


and ungrateful, and £100 offered as a 
reward for the discovery of the de- 
linquents. Subsequently we find an 
individual condemned to take up his 
position at the statue, with a poster 
on his breast, inscribed—“I stand 
here for defacing the statue of our 
lorious deliverer, the late King Wil- 
iam.” On most occasions of outrage 
upon the erection the guilds of the 
city, with the resident nobility and 
the government officials, proceeded in 
full form, and with great ceremony, 
to repair the injury, to present his 
Majesty with a new truncheon, to put 
a fresh tail to his horse, or, as the 
case might be, a nose to the rider. 
The worst that befell the bronze re- 
cae of the conqueror of the 

oyne did not happen until 1805, 
when a particularly scurvy trick was 
played upon him :— 

“In 1805, the 4th of November fall- 
ing on Sunday, the usual procession was 
postponed to the ensuingday. At mid- 
night on Saturday, the 3rd of the month, 
the watchman on duty on College- 
green was disturbed at his post by a 
painter, who stated that he had been 
sent by the city decorator to prepare 
the statue for the approaching cere- 
mony, adding that the spprehended 
violence of the people had rendered it 
advisable to have this office performed 
at night. Having gained access to the 
monument, the artist plied his brush 
industriously for some time, and, on 
descending, requested the watchman to 
take care of the painting utensils left 
on the statue, while he repaired to his 
employer's warehouse for some material 
necessary to complete the decoration. 
The night, however, passed away with- 
out the return of the painter; and at 
daybreak on Sunday the statue was 
found completely covered with an unc- 
tuous black pigment, composed of tar 
and grease, most difficult to remove, 
the vessel which had contained the 
mixture being suspended from a halter 
tied round the king’s neck.” 


So early as 1692, the struggle be- 
tween the Irish Parliament and the 
British Crown, which was only ter- 
minated by the Union, had origin in 
the rejection, by the Commons of Ire- 
land, of a money bill, sent from Lon- 
don to supply funds for discharging 
the public debt contracted by the war 
against the Irish Jacobites. The Vice- 
roy, Lord Sydney, protested against 
the conduct of the Commons as an 
infringement of the royal prerogative. 
Then, in 1698, Molyneux publi 
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his protest against the Act of the Eng- 
lish Parliament prohibiting the ex- 

rt of the woollen manufactures of 
asad, and the pamphlet soon after 
was burned in London by the common 
hangman. Repeated and serious mis- 
takes in the management of Ireland, 
on the part of Viceroys, chiefly influ- 
enced S their fears, and English 
ministers led astray by their ignorance 
of the country, fostered the tendency 
to factionship which had manifested 
itself at an early date in the Irish 
Parliament. Popular resistance in 
Treland gave occasion and pretext for 
new laws of an injurious character. 
Then came the Penal Code, that 
grand blunder in statesmanship. But 
on these features of Irish history we 
cannot dwell. It would require a 
volume to discuss so as to do justice 
to the motives of all the parties ; and 
numerous ane still prevail 
upon the subject, which Mr. Gilbert’s 
clascvaiiehn now and then occurring, 
do but little to remove. 

Among many proofs of the weak- 
ness of the Irish Parliament must be 
reckoned its frequent conflicts with 
the press. The satires common in the 
Dublin journals during the earlier 
years of the Second George’s reign 
were, indeed, biting and powerful ; but 
repeated prosecutions of the journals 
for alleged libel only increased the 
crop of offences. If the legislature 
assailed the press, its retaliation was 
effective. The House of Commons 
are spoken of, in a journal of the time, 
for example, as 


* Rascals of inferior note, 
Who, for a dinner, sell a vote”— 


as a pack of pensionaries, as lunatics 
and fools, as rogues who fleeced their 
country, as a filthy rabble ; and Swift, 
in his famous “Character, Panegyric, 
and Description of the Legion Club,’ 
a their house by the name of 
“Goose Pie,” from the shape of its 


eriginal dome, adding such compli- 
ments as “den of thieves,” “harpies’ 
nest,” and then breaking forth— 


* Let them when they once get in, 
Sell the nation for a pin; 
While they sit apicking straws, 
Let them rave at making laws; 
Let them form a grand committee, 
How to plague and starve the city. 
* * * * * 
Let them with their gosling quills, 
Scribble senseless heads of Bills.” 
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For the modern straw-picking we 
must repair to Washington, but for 
the grand committee nuisance a coun- 
terpart may be had nearer home. 
Swift was not always so civil in his 
satire as these passages might be 
considered to show, for he subse- 
quently declares that he can only see 
in the House 

“Three hundred brutes 
All involved in wild disputes.” 

It was in 1759 that the intention of 
assing an Act of Union first became 
nown in Ireland, and serious riots 

were the consequence. The populace 
had been inflamed even before this 
time by the “ratting” of many, whom 
they regarded as patriots, to the side 
of the Government. Anthony Ma- 
lone and Henry Boyle were the most 
notable of these pensioners, the latter 
being bribed by the earldom of Shan- 
non. Those defections gave the report 
of a Bill of Union greater importance; 
and the mob, on the 3rd of December, 
1759, rose in all parts of the city, and 
having seized the avenues to the Par- 
liament House, and laid hold of the 
members, obliged a number of them 
to take an oath against the obnoxious 
measure. 

“Rowley, a rich Protestant, was seized, 
stripped, and threatened with drowning. 
They pulled off Lord Inchiquin’s peri- 
wig and red ribbon; and on his stut- 
tering, when the oath was put to him, 
they cried, ‘D—n you! do you hesi- 
tate?’ but hearing that his name was 
O’Brien, their rage was changed to ac- 
clamations.” 

The fury of themob knew no bounds. 
They even prepared a gallows for 
Rigby, the Master of the Rolls, and 
had he not been out of town, it is 
probable he would have swung. The 
Commons passed resolutions on the 
occasion, and so the quarrel went 
forward between the Parliament and 
the People, prosecutions of the jour- 
nals being the Weapons on one side, 
and on the other popular outbreaks 
of a reckless nature. It is particu- 
larly notable that the firststep towards 
the remedying of this state of things 
was the publication of reports of the 
debates, which was first done in 1763 
and 1764. In 1769, the Irish Parlia- 
ments became octennial. Then fol- 
lowed, in 1776, the relaxation of the 
Penal Code, Roman Catholics being 
allowed from that time to purchase 
land under certain restrictions. From 
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the commencement of the free trade 
discussions, Irish Parliamen his- 
tory is familiar to every educat r- 
son, and it is sufficient to say that Mr. 
Gilbert summarises it with clearness 
and accuracy, introducing various new 
facts, aide as illustrations of the 
course of opinion outside the walls 
of the legislature during the Union 
debates. This opportunity may be 
taken of stating that the attractive- 
ness of Mr. Gilbert’s book is enhanced 
by the beauty and correctness of ty- 
posraphy for which our University 
is so noted. 

By way of extending our view of 
Trish society at this period it may be 
noted that the price of a borough was 
then from £14,000 to £16,000. This 
even beats Marylebone. An exceed- 
ingly resolute Republican party 
sprang up in the Irish Parliament 
about 1797, and it is not unlikely that 
had the Union not taken place, would 
have rapidly increased in influence. 
One of the stanzas of a song which 
constituted for it a species of charter, 
ran in a strain that would ecstatize a 
Yankee : 

** These nicknames, marquis, lord, and earl, 

That set the crowd a-gazing, 

We prize, as hogs esteem a pearl,— 

Their patents set a-blazing.” 


One of the most amusing incidents 
related by Mr. Gilbert of the notables 
of 1750, or thereabouts, is the follow- 
ing respecting the Earl of Rosse, who 
out-Rochestered Rochester in humour 
and reckless wickedness :— 

** He had an infinite fund of wit, great 
spirits, and a liberal heart ; was fond of 
all the vices which the beau monde call 
pleasures, and by those means first im- 
paired his fortune as much as he possibly 
could do; and, finally, his health beyond 
repair. ‘ ‘ - Some asserted 
that he dealt with the devil; established 
a Hell-fire Club at the Eagle Tavern on 
Cork-hill. Be it as it will, his Lord- 
ship’s character was torn to pieces every 
where, except at the Groom Porter's, 
where he was a man of honour, and at 
the taverns, where none surpassed him 
in generosity. Having led this life till 
it brought him to death’s door, his neigh- 
bour, the Rev. John Madden (Vicar of 
St. Anne’s and Dean of Kilmore), a 
man of exemplary piety and virtue, 
having heard his Lordship was given 
over, thought it his duty to write him 
avery pathetic letter, to remind him of 
his past life, the particulars of which 
he mentioned, such as profligacy, gam- 
ing, drinking, rioting, turning day into 


night, blaspheming his Maker, and, in 
short, all manner of wickedness; and 
exhorting him in the tenderest manner 
to employ the few moments that re- 
mained to him in penitently confessing 
his manifold transgressions, and solicit- 
ing his pardon from an offended Deity, 
before whom he was shortly to appear. 
It is necessary to acquaint the reader 
that the late Earl of Kildare was one of 
the most pious noblemen of the age, and 
in every respect a contrast in character 
to Lord Rosse. When the latter, who 
retained his senses to the last moment, 
and died rather for want of breath than 
want of spirits, read over the Dean’s 
letter (which came to him under cover), 
he ordered it to be put in another paper, 
sealed up, and directed to the Earl of 
Kildare; he likewise prevailed on the 
Dean’s servant to carry it, and to say it 
came from his master, which he was en- 
couraged to do by a couple of guineas, 
and his knowing nothing of its contents. 
Lord Kildare was an effeminite, puny, 
little man, extremely formal and deli. 
cate, insomuch that when he was mar- 
ried to Lady Mary O’Brien, one of the 
most shining beauties then in the world, 
he would not take his wedding gloves 
off to embrace her. From this single 
instance may be judged with what sur- 
prise and indignation he read over the 
Dean's letter, containing so many accu- 
sations for crimes he knew himself en- 
tirely innocent of. He first ran to his 
lady, and informed her that Dean Mad- 
den was actually mad; to prove which, 
he delivered her the epistle he had just 
received. Her Ladyship was as much 
confounded and amazed at it as he could 
possibly be, but withal observed the let- 
ter was not written in the style of a mad- 
man, and advised him to go to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin (Dr. Jolin Hoadly) 
about it. Accordingly, his Lordship 
ordered his coach and went to the epis- 
copal palace, where he found his Grace 
at home, and immediately accosted him 
in this manner—‘ Pray, my Lord, did 
you ever hear that I was a blasphemer, 
a profligate, a gamester, a rioter, and 
every thing that’s base and infamous?’ 
‘You, my Lord,’ said the Bishop, ‘ every 
one knows that you are the pattern of 
humility, godliness, and virtue.’ ‘ Well, 
my Lord, what satisfaction can I have 
of a learned and reverend divine, who, 
under his own hand, lays all this to my 
charge?’ ‘Surely,’ answered his Grace, 
‘no man in his senses, that knew your 
Lordship, would presume to do it; and 
if any clergyman has been guilty of such 
an offence, your Lordship wili have sa- 
tisfaction from the spiritualcourt.’ Upon 
this, Lord Kildare delivered to his Grace 
the letter, which he told him was that 
morning delivered by the Dean’s ser- 
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vant, and which both the Archbishop 
and the Earl knew to be Dean Madden’s 
handwriting. The Archbishop imme- 
diately sent for the Dean, who, happen- 
ing to be at home, instantly obeyed the 
summons. Before he entered the room, 
his Grace advised Lord Kildare to walk 
into another apartment, while he dis- 
coursed with the gentleman about it, 
which his Lordship accordingly did. 
When the Dean entered, his Grace 
looked very sternly, demanded if he 
had wrote that letter? The Dean an- 
swered, ‘I did, my Lord.’ ‘Mr. Dean, 
I always thought you a man of sense 
and prudence, but this unguarded action 
must lessen you in the esteem of all 
good men ; to throw out so many cause- 
less invectives against the most unble- 
mished nobleman in Europe, and accuse 
him of crimes to which he and his family 
have ever been strangers, must certainly 
be the effect of a distempered brain ; be- 
sides, sir, you have by this means laid 
ourself open to a prosecution in the 
Feoclesiastical Court, which will either 
oblige you publicly to recant what you 
have said, or give up your possessions 
in the church.’ ‘My Lord,’ answered 
the Dean, ‘I never either think, act, or 
write any thing, for which [ am afraid 
to be called to an account before any 
tribunal upon earth; and if I am to he 
prosecuted for discharging the duties of 
my function, I will suffer patiently the 
severest penalties in justification of it. 
- And so saying, the Dean retired with 
some emotion, and left the two noble- 
men as much in the dark asever. Lord 
Kildare went home, and sent for a 
roctor of the spiritual court, to whom 
S committed the Dean’s letter, and 
ordered a citation to be sent to him as 
soon as possible. In the meantime the 
Archbishop, who knew the Dean had a 
family to provide for, and foresaw that 
ruin must attend his entering into a suit 
with so powerful a person, went to his 
house, and recommended him to ask my 
Lerd’s pardon before the matter became 
ublic. ‘Ask his pardon,’ said the 
ean, ‘why, the man isdead!’ * What! 
Lord Kildare dead?’ ‘No, Lord Rosse.’ 
‘Good G-d,’ said the Arehbishop, ‘ Did 
_ not send a letter yesterday to Lord 
<ildare?? ‘No, truly, my Lord, but I 
sent one to the unhappy Earl of Rosse, 
who was then given over, andI thought 
it my duty to write to him in the man- 
ner I did.” Upon examining the servant 
the whole mistake was rectified, andthe 
Dean saw, with real regret, that Lord 
Rosse died as he had lived; nor did he 
continue in this life above four hours 
after he sent off the letter. The poor 
footman lost his place by the jest, and 
was, indeed, the only sufferer for my 
Lord’s last piece of humour.” 
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Pensions were conferred upon those 
who lost their appointments in the 
Irish parliament, amounting in all to 
£32,006 14s. 1d. ; and a list of these, 
reprinted from the Journals of the 
House of Commons of the kingdom of 
Treland, shows that the Earls of Clare 
and Mayo, and Speaker Foster, fared 
best, having got nearly £11,000 per 
annum among them. After the Union 
various suggestions were madeasto the 
use for which the Parliament House 
was best fitted. Lecture-halls for 
Trinity College was the favourite pro- 
position ; but finally this idea dropped, 
in consequence of a fear that dis- 
turbances between the students and 
citizens would oecur in the passing of 
the latter to and from the structure. 
In 1802, Comerford, the miniature 
painter, exhibited his works in the 
edifice. During its varied fortunes it 
was afterwards, like Trinity College 
in the last years of King James, con- 
verted into a barrack for a short time, 
and the front portico suffered such 
injury, by a fire at astill later period, 
that it became necessary to insert 
large pieces in the columns. Then 
the building passed into the hands of 
the Bank Directors, who purchased 
for £42,000, subject to a ground-rent 
of £240 per annum; and it is a start- 
ling evidence of the want of spirit 
and self-respect which then prevailed 
in Ireland that when Aaron Baker, 
master of the Dublin Seciety’s Archi- 
tectural School, was declared the 
winner of the first prize of £300 for 
the plan to adapt the Parliament 
House to its new purposes, he was 
found to have competed under an 
English name, and had his drawings 
sent from London, as from an English 
architect, fearing that the knowledge 
of the competitor being an Irishman 
would prejudice his chances of suc- 
cess. To strangers visiting Dublin 
it may be interesting to know that 
the chandelier of the House of Com- 
mons is suspended in the Examina- 
tion Hall of Trinity College; while 
thé Speaker’s chair of the House of 
Lords is in possession of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and that of the Com- 
mons stands in the board-room of the 
Royal Dublin Society. The Speaker’s 
mace, which Foster peremptorily 
refused to deliver to the government, 
remains in the hands of his grandson, 
Lord Massereene. 

The reader will find in Mr. Gilbert’s 
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volumes many portraits of an attrac- 
tive character — such as those of 
the benevolent Bartholomew Mosse, 
founder of the Dublin Lying-in Hos- 
ital, whose memory is to this day just- 
y held in veneration by the faculty ; 
the clever, witty, winning Solomon 
Whyte, preceptor of Tom Moore, 
whose grammar-school in Grafton- 
street was the type of a species of 
academy for youth now, unfortunately, 
much more rare than forty or fifty 
years ago; “Don Philip the Moor,” 
the easy-going, successful, stoical 
Tisdall, representative for Trinity 
College in the early part of the last 
century ; Richard Parsons, first Earl 
of Rosse, a “fellow,” as the reader has 
already been made aware, ‘‘of infinite 
jest ;’ the unapproachably humorous 
ron Dawson, whose song of “Squire 
Jones” is inimitable; fop O'Hara, the 
burletta writer, mace and in an- 
tiquated wig, whose narratives at 
fashionable entertainments were in- 
terminable ; Luke White, the mil- 
lionaire bookseller of Crampton-court, 
and founder of a respected family, 
whom Sheil panegyrizes; Henry 
Brooke, author of “The Fool of 
Quality,” recently republished with 
a somewhat extravagant preface by 
Mr. Kingsley ; and a host of less re- 
markable men, each of whom, on Mr. 
Gilbert’s well-stored pages, brings his 
contribution to the social history of 
Ireland in the noisy, eventful, and 
fertile Eighteenth Century. How 
these nobles, wits, pedagogues, and 
lants distinguished themselves in 
ocal annals the reader of the “ His- 
tory of Dublin” will learn, as he glides 
through its chapters without effort 
or fatigue. The third volume, in 
short, comprehends a complete pic- 
ture of Irish life in the latter half of 
the period mentioned ; and those ig- 
norant and assuming persons who, 
with an affectation of superiority for 
themselves and their part of the 
kingdom, are accustomed to speak of 
the Ireland of 1730-90 as altogether 
barbarous and behind the age arrived 
at elsewhere, will be probably aston- 
ished on discovering that in the arts 
of landscape painting and engraving 
our countrymen took a —— place 
a century ago than the Londoners, 
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while the works of our architects of 
the same period survive in public 
buildings which even so accomplished 
a person as Lord Palmerston has lately 
complimented with warmth; that the 
oratory of our Parliament was fully 
equal to any thing produced at the 
same date on the other side of the 
water; and that several measures 
assed by the Irish House in the 
atter half of the century were far in 
advance of English political opinion ; 
that many Irish nobles of that period, 
also, rivalled the splendour of roy- 
alty, and displayed the nicest taste 
in their equipages and the decora- 
tion of their mansions. 

It is no spurious sentiment which 
induces educated Irishmen to vindi- 
cate the reputation of their forefathers. 
Faults Irishmen of the last century 
had, numerous and mischievous in 
their effects upon the nation, but 
these have been painted worse than 
the reality. If their amor patrie was 
more ardent than farseeing, it was 
seldom insincere; if irreconcilable dif- 
ferences of cpinion perpetuated con- 
flicts with the Crown, the existence 
of these, andall their evil consequences, 
must be traced to a long course of 
mistakes in the government of this 
country : in part also, no doubt, to the 
unwise and unjustifiable conduct of 
“patriots,” who, even in the earliest 
times, as in later years, traded in the 
sorrows and wrongs of their country- 
men. So much as is creditable to the 
character of the British people in the 
oecurrences of the Eighteenth Century 
in Irish history, let us be careful to 
preserve, recollecting that among the 
names of the honestest and noblest of 
our public men of every crisis through- 
out that stirring period are to be found 
afew which are unmistakably English; 
and what is dishonouring to either the 
Irish people proper, or the English 
settlers, it is wiser to bury for ever, 
since we of to-day find ourselves in 
happier circumstances, and ought to 
be grateful that the population of the 
three kingdoms, designed by nature to 
be one nation, are now at length one 
in every thing essential—in blood to 
a great degree, in language altogether, 
in patriotic feeling also, and in common 
commercial interests. 





